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A.  J.  SOWELL, 
1904. 


The  material  far  this  book  being  composed  principally 
of  biographies  of  pioneers,  and  my  people  being  early  col- 
onists also,  and  myself  inflicted  by  the  Fates  on  the  people 
of  Fort  Bend  County,  to  write  their  history,  by  request  I 
add  a sketch  of  my  people  and  self  also.  My  father,  Asa 
J.  L.  Sowell,  came  from  Missouri  to  Texas  with  his  parents, 
John  and  Rachel  Sowell,  in  1829,  when  but  seven  years 
of  age,  as  a colonist  under  Green  DeWitt,  who  settled 
Gonzales.  Father  was  born  in  Tennessee  near  the  ^‘Hermi- 
tage,’’ the  residence  of  General  Jackson,  hence  my  first 
name  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Of  the  Sowell  boys  my  father 
w’as  the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  the  others  being  Andrew, 
Louis,  William  and  John.  There  w^ere  two  sisters,  Sarah 
and  Rachel.  After  the  war  with  the  Mexicans  in  1836, 
my  people,  having  lost  their  home  and  everything  on  it, 
when  Gonzales  was  burned  during  the  invasion  of  Santa 
Anna,  moved  to  the  great  bend  in  the  Guadalupe  River, 
near  the  present  town  of  Seguin,  where  the  John  Sowell 
league  was  located.  They  were  the  first  settlers  in  Guada- 
lupe County,  and  my  grandmother  was  the  fifth  white  wo- 
man to  cross  the  San  Marcos  River. 

My  ancestors,  the  Sewells,  were  Highland  Scots,  and 
fought  in  the  armies  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  against  King 
Edward  of  England,  and  in  that  of  Cromwell  against 
King  Charles.  In  America  they  w^ere  arrayed  under  Wash- 
ington against  King  George.  At  a very  early  day  two 
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brothers  settled  on  the  Yadkin  River,  in  North  Carolina, 
from  which  sprang  a lare  progeny,  and  in  the  war  of  1T7H, 
being  North  Carolinians,  helped  to  defeat  the  famous 
Tarleton  and  Simcoe  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  ‘^Cow- 
pens.'’  We  were  also  related  to  the  Ohampes  of  Virginia, 
and  one  of  them,  John  Champe,  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  penetrated  the  British  lines  with  the  intent 
of  capturing  General  Benedict  Arnold  and  bringing  him 
to  Washington's  camp,  but  was  prevented  by  a great  storm 
which  set  in  on  the  night  he  planned  to  carry  out  his  rather 
desperate  undertaking. 

My  people  were  pioneers  and  fought  Indians  under  Gen- 
eral HaiTison  at  Tippecanoe,  under  General  Jackson  at 
the  ‘^Horseshoe,"  Tallahassee,  Talledega,  and  the  British 
at  New  Orleans.  In  Texas  they  were  Rangers  under  Hays, 
McCulloch,  Burleson  and  others,  and  in  the  various  Indian 
battles  in  which  they  participated  Louis,  William  and 
Joseph  Sowell  were  killed.  Joseph  Sowell  commanded  a 
company  of  Rangers,  and  was  killed  in  a fight  in  Fannin 
County.  His  son,  John  Sowell,  was  captured  by  the  Co- 
manches  and  kept  three  years. 

My  mother,  Mary  Turner,  daughter  of  Maj.  William 
S.  Turner,  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  her  great- 
grandfather,  James  Turner,  was  one  of  the  early  Governors 
of  North  Carolina. 

I was  born  on  the  2nd  day  of  August,  1848,  at  Seguin, 
Guadalupe  County.  In  1855  I was  forted  up  with  others 
at  Seguin  during  an  Indian  raid  in  which  a white  boy 
named  Jewett  McGee  and  a mulatto  girl  belonging  to  the 
Elams  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  In  the  early  fifties  my 
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father  and  some  of  my  uncles  left  Seguin  and  settled  on 
the  Blanco  River  in  Hays  County,  and  the  place  is  still 
known  a^  ^^SowelPs  Valley.”  Here,  when  about  six  years 
old,  I saw  my  first  Indian,  and  came  .near  being  captured 
by  him.  Five  children  of  us,  one  sister  older  than  myself, 
and  three  of  Uncle  Andrew^s  children,  were  on  top  of  a 
small  mountain,  getting  cedar  wax.  The  Indian  came  out 
of  a cedar  brake  near  by  and  advanced  towards  us,  and 
was  first  discovered  by  my  sister,  who  said,  ‘^Look  there, 
what  an  ugly  man,”  and  ran.  All  took  one  frightened 
look  and  ran  also.  I being  the  youngest  and  very  short- 
legged, was  left  behind,  but  ran  also,  and  all  went  scream- 
ing at  the  top  of  our  voices.  I finally  tangled  in  the  weeds, 
and  fell,  screaming  like  a young  panther,  and  looked  back 
at  the  Indian,  who  was  close  upon  me.  His  long  hair, 
painted  face  and  black  eyes  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory 
as  he  stooped  and  reached  for  me.  I sprang  away  to  one 
side  like  a little  rabbit,  evading  his  grasp  and  giving  vent 
to  a screech  that  was  enough  to  have  almost  frightened 
the  Indian  himself,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  was  the  case, 
for  he  turned  and  ran  back  into  the  cedar  brake.  By 
this  time  the  other  children  had  crossed  the  open  glade 
and  started  down  the  hill,  all  still  screaming.  I ran  again 
as  fast  as  I could,  and  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  met  father 
and  Uncle  Andrew,  each  with  a rifle.  They  had  passed 
the  other  children,  who  told  them  that  an  old,  ugly  man 
was  after  them,  and  had  caught  Jack.  Father  was  pale 
and  breathing  hard,  having  run  all  the  way  from  the  house 
and  up  the  hill.  He  asked  me  where  the  man  was,  and 
between  my  sobs  I told  them,  and  pointed  to  the  spot  in 
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the  edge  of  the  brake  where  I had  last  seen  him.  Telling 
me  now  to  follow  the  other  children,  they  went  on  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Indian,  but  he  eluded  the  search  made  for  him, 
and  in  about  an  hour  father  and  uncle  returned. 

When  about  grown  I joined  the  Rangers  and  was  in  the 
Wichita  campaign  of  1870-71.  I scouted,  trailed  Indians, 
suffered  with  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  witnessed  many 
startling  scenes.  I was  present  at  the  scene  of  the  Keenon 
and  Paschal  massacre,  and  helped  to  bury  the  victims,  sev- 
en women  and  children.  I was  one  of  the  eleven  Rangers 
who  made  the  fight  with  forty-one  Indians  at  the  Keep 
Ranch,  and  saved  the  women  and  children  there ; was  pow- 
der burned  in  the  face,  and  one  arrow  cut  the  shoulder 
of  my  jacket. 


If  we  should  go  back  beyond  the  written  history  of  any 
section  of  the  great  State  of  Texas  and  delve  into  the  dim 
ages  of  the  past,  even  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
Fort  Bend  County,  what  strange  and  wonderful  sights 
we  would  see.  Great  animals,  now  extinct,  would  be 
discovered,  compared  to  which  the  elephants  of  our  day 
would  appear  dwarfish.  They  grazed  over  these  prai- 
ries and  slaked  their  thirst  in  the  waters  of  the  Braz- 
os River.  Their  remains  have  beend  found  in  the 
river  near  Richmond,  an  account  of  which  will  be  given 
in  its  proper  place  in  this  wbrk.  The  river  and  the  land- 
scape were  here  when  Columbus  and  his  daring  sailors,  in 
their  frail  crafts,  were  plowing  the  unknown  seas,  with  the 
beaks  of  the  little  ships  pointing  toward  these  shores. 
Wild  savage  tribes  were  here  then,  chasing  the  buffalo 
and  other  game,  and  their  wigwams  dotted  the  banks  of 
our  streams.  They  hunted  and  camped  along  the  Brazos, 
fought  with  other  tribes,  and  performed  the  scalp  dance 
and  war  dance,  and  loud  warwhoops  resounded  over  the 
spot  where  Richmond  now  stands. 

We  would  like  to  know  by  what  name  they  called  the 
great  river  on  whose  banks  they  lived.  Brazos  is  a Span- 
ish name,  meaning  an  arm,  and  not  the  dialect  of  a savage 
with  an  unwritten  language.  They  melted  away  before 
the  advance  of  European  civilization  and  names  of  places 
and  tribes  became  extinct,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  exist- 
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ence,  except  rude  mounds  of  stone  and  earth  Vhich  mutely 
told  of  another  people  which  were  once  here,  but  now  gone 
forever. 

After  the  passing  of  many  centuries,  a strange  race  of 
people  came  upon  the  scene,  marching  up  the  Brazos  val- 
ley in  glistening  armor  and  gaudy  colored  banners  fly- 
ing, striking  the  natives  with  terror  and  astonishment. 
These  were  the  steel-clad  cavaliers  of  Spain.  They  ex- 
plored all  of  the  rivers  of  Texas,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
head  of  each,  and  gave  them  Spanish  names.  Over  the 
spot  where  Richmond  now  stands  no  doubt  they  passed. 
After  them  came  the  French  under  Robert  de  La  Salle  in 
1685,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  and  some  of  his  men 
were  within  the  present  limits  of  Fort  Bend  County. 
La  Salle  was  a Norman  by  birth,  but  was  at  this  time  in 
the  employ  of  the  French  King,  and  made  an  accidental 
landing  on  the  then  nameless  coast  of  Texas  while  in  search 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  unfortunate 
explorer  was  murdered  by  his  own  men,  and  the  colony 
went  to  pieces.  Some  were  killed  by  Indians,  while  others 
went  north  as  far  as  Red  River,  and  then  drifted  towards 
Mexico  and  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  modern  history  of  Fort  Bend 
County,  which  w’^e  know  something  about,  and  will  try  to 
make  it  as  interesting  to  our  readers  as  possible,  dealing 
in  facts. 
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One  of  the  old  original  counties  settled  by  colonists  under 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  was  created  from  Austin  County,  De- 
cember the  29th,  1837,  and  named  for  the  old  fort  which 
was  built  in  the  bend  of  the  Brazos  River  (where  the  town 
of  Richmond  now  is)  in  1821.  The  country  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Harris,  west  by  Colorado,  north  by  Austin,  and 
south  by  Brazoria  counties.  This  is  the  general  boundary, 
other  counties  touching  it  in  various  places.  It  has  889 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  an  area  of  568,960  acres. 

Richmond, 

The  county  seat  of  Fort  Bend  County,  was  laid  off  the  same 
year  that  the  county  was  created,  and  named  for  Richmond, 
Virginia,  which  place  was  named  for  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, England.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Brazos  River,  33  miles  west  of  Houston,  and  about  63 
miles  from  Galveston  in  a northerly  direction.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  1,500,  has  water  works  and  an  electric  light 
plant,  a bank,  three  railroads,  long  distance  telephone  ex- 
change, a local  telephone  exchailge,  cotton  gins,  grist  mills, 
machine  shop,  incorporated  land  title  abstract  company, 
good  churches,  schools,  hotels,  etc.  The  lodges  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  Red  Men,  etc.  The  distance  from  Waco  by 
river  to  Richmond  is  328  miles,  and  from  Richmond  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ninety-five  miles. 
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Rosenberg^ 

The  next  largest  town  in  the  county,  is  within  about  one- 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Brazos  River.  It 
has  a population  of  more  {han  800,  and  is  situated  about 
three  miles  west,  or  northwest,  from  Richmond  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  good  churches,  schools, 
hotels,  business  houses,  newspaper,  etc. 

There  are  other  thriving  towns  in  the  county,  to-wit: 
Fulshear,  Orcbard,  Missouri  City,  Duke,  Areola,  Foster, 
Simonton,  Sartartia,  Booth,  Beasley,  Garabaldi,  Kendle- 
ton,  Katy,  Flewellen,  Harlem,  Thompson,  and  Sugarland. 
The  latter  has  the  largest  sugar  plantation  and  sugar  re- 
finery combined  in  the  world,  and  has  also  a paper  mill. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Moses  Austin. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  early  colonial  scheme  of  settling  Texas  with 
American  colonists  when  it  was  a province  of  Spain,  we  will 
give  a short  sketch  of  the  man  in  whose  brain  it  originated 
and  the  various  causes  which  led  to  it.  Moses  Austin  was 
a native  of  Connecticut,  born  at  the  village  of  Durham  in 
1767.  When  a boy  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1787 
he  married  Miss  Maria  Brown.  His  brother,  Stephen,  was 
then  at  the  head  of  an  important  house  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Moses  Austin  soon  after  his  marriage  took  charge  of  a 
branch  house  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  a few  years  the 
brothers  purchased  ChizzePs  lead  mines  in  Wythe  County, 
Virginia,  and  Moses  Austin  took  charge  of  the  enterprise. 
At  that  place  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1793,  Stephen  Ful- 
ler Austin,  the  future  colonial  empresario  of  Texas,  was 
born.  Two  other  children  lived  to  maturity  and  came  to 
Texas,  James  Brown  Austin  and  Emily  M.  Austin.  James 
died  of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  in  August,  1829. 
Emily  married  twice — first,  James  Bryan,  and  after  his 
death  James  F.  Perry. 

In  a few  years  the  Philadelphia  and  Richmond  house  of 
the  Austins  failed,  which  also  involved  the  loss  of  the 
lead  mines.  At  this  time  reports  came  of  rich  lead  mines 
in  upper  Louisiana  (now  in  Missouri)  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  Moses  Austin.  The  territory  then  being 
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under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  he  procured  a passport  from 
the  Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States  in  1797  and 
Visited  that  region,  and  secured  from  the  governor,  Baron 
de  Carondelet,  a grant  of  a league  of  land  covering  the 
site  where  the  town  of  Potosi,  Washington  County,  Mis- 
souri, now  is,  and  in  1779  removed  there  with  his  family 
and  formed  the  first  American  settlement  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

He  prospered  in  mining  and  other  pursuits  for  some 
years,  dispensed  a liberal  hospitality,  and  enjoyed  an  envi- 
able character.  But  again  disaster  came.  The  failure  of 
the  Bank  of  St.  Louis  swept  away  his  accumulations  and 
left  him  almost  destitute  of  means,  having  freely  surren- 
dered everything  to  his  creditors.  He  was  now  fifty-three 
years  old  and  began  to  look  around  for  a new  field  of  en- 
terprise. His  residence  of  twenty  years  in  Missouri  had 
made  him  familiar  to  some  extent  with  Spanish  laws  and 
methods  of  administration,  and  he  had  also  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Texas  through  the  reports  of  Cap- 
tain Pike  and  others,  who,  in  1812  and  1813,  served  under 
Magee  and  Perry,  and  from  trappers  and  Indian  traders. 
In  possession  of  such  knowledge  and  animated  by  an  en- 
terprising spirit,  his  mind  naturally  turned  to  Texas  as  a 
field  in  which  to  build  up  his  shattered  fortunes.  With  a 
forethought  justified  by  results,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  a colony  of  his  countrymen  in  the  trackless  wil- 
derness of  Texas.  Traveling  by  land  on  horseback,  he 
made  the  long  and  perilous  trip  to  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  23rd  day  of  December,  1820. 
Here,  however,  as  soon  as  his  presence  and  mission  were 
known.  Governor  Antonio  Martinez  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  country,  as  he  had  violated  its  laws  by  entering  the 
Province  of  Texas  without  permission  of  the  Spanish 
King.  This  was  a sad  blow  to  the  exalted  ideas  of  Austin 
in  regard  to  his  colonization  of  the  rich  lands  of  Tex- 
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as  east  of  San  Antonio,  and  he  wearily  and  in  much 
despondency  commenced  making  his  preparations  to  re- 
turn home,  w'hen,  fortunately,  he  met  with  the  Baron  de 
Bastrop,  whom  he  had  known  in  New  Orleans  and  who  was 
now  a member  of  the  municipal  goyernment.  To  him 
Austin  explained  the  peaceful  object  of  his  mission,  and 
the  Baron  warmly  espoused  his  cause  and  commended 
him  to  Governor  Martinez  as  a worthy  man  and  a former 
subject  of  Spain,  and  secured  for  him  not  only  the  good 
will  but  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  Governor  and  other 
authorities  of  the  place,  and  these  in  turn  recommended 
his  proposed  application  to  settle  300  families  in  Texas  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  General  Don  Joaquin  Arre- 
dondo, Commanding  General  of  the  Eastern  Internal  Prov- 
inces, with  headquarters  at  Monterey,  Mexico. 

Moses  Austin,  elated  by  these  prospects  of  success,  in 
January  started  on  his  homeward  journey,  leaving  the 
Baron  de  Bastrop  with  instructions  as  his  representative 
to  look  after  his  interests  and  inform  him  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble of  the  success  of  his  application  should  it  meet  with 
favor.  We  do  not  know  who  his  companions  were  on  this 
return  trip.  He  followed  the  old  Spanish  military  road 
from  San  Antonio  to  Nacogdoches,  and  from  there  to 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana.  It  was  a severe  winter,  rains 
were  frequent  and  the  swollen  streams  had  to  be  crossed 
by  swimming  or  on  rafts.  A gloomy  beginning  for  a great 
enterprise.  Pinally,  however,  he  reached  his  home  in  Mis- 
souri. Before  leaving  for  Texas  he  abandoned  a precon- 
ceived idea  of  establishing  a farm  on  Bed  River  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  immigrants  through  the  wilderness  of 
Arkansas.  He,  instead,  determined  to  make  New  Orleans 
the  gateway  to  Texas.  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  therefore 
in  New  Orleans,  having  been  sent  there  by  his  father,  with 
instructions  to  make  such  conditional  contracts  as  seemed 
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necessary  to  provide  for  the  prompt  transportation  of 
colonists  % way  of  the  Gulf  to  the  coast  of  Texas. 

Moses  Austin  arrived  at  ^‘Hazel  Run,”  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bryan,  with  his  constitution  undermined 
and  a fatal  disease  permeating  his  whole  system,  brought 
on  by  exposure  to  rain  and  cold  in  his  long  journeys.  He 
lingered,  however,  for  some  months,  but  when  he  saw  that 
his  end  was  near,  transmitted  to  his  son  the  duty  of  execut- 
ing his  plans,  full  of  promise  to  after  ages,  conveyed  bless- 
ings to  the  members  of  his  family  present,  and  died  on  the 
10th  day  of  June,  1821. 

One  historian  says  of  him : 

‘‘Noble  heart ! Great  soul ! The  perpetuation  of  thy  fame 
needs  no  stately  monolith  or  monumental  pile!” 


CHAPTER  II. 


Stephen  F.  Austin. 

It  seems  that  on  account  of  the  long  distance  and  slow 
transmission  of  mails  in  those  days,  that  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, busy  at  New  Orleans  doing  the  work  his  father  had 
intrusted  to  him,  was  not  aware  of  the  fatal  illness  and 
death  of  his  father  until  some  time  after  that  sad  event. 
Where  the  father,  however,  laid  down  the  work  the  son 
took  it  up.  The  application  of  Moses  Austin  was  approved 
by  General  Arredonda  at  Monterey  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1821,  a few  days  after  the  departure  of  Austin  from 
San  Antonio.  This  action  of  the  Commanding  General 
was  in  due  time  officially  communicated  to  Provincial 
Governor  Martinez  at  San  Antonio,  and  he  despatched 
Don  Erasmo  Seguin  to  the  United  States  with  instruc- 
tions as  special  commissioner  to  inform  Austin  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  application  and  conduct  the  first  band  of  immi- 
grants into  the  country.  Being  apprised  of  the  arrival  of 
Seguin  at  Natchitoches,  and  the  particulars  of  his  mis- 
sion, Stephen  Austin  hastened  from  New  Orleans  to  meet 
him.  Here  the  devoted  son  learned,  either  by  mail  or  mes- 
enger,  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  his  wish  that 
he  should  carry  out  his  plans. 

At  this  time  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  28  years  of  age,  and 
had  served  as  a member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Missouri,  entering  that  body  in  1813  and  being  regularly 
re-elected  until  1819,  when  he  removed  to  Arkansas  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a farm  to  be  used  as  an  immi- 
grant depot. 

He  remained  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  part  of  the 
years  1819-20.  Moses  Austin  on  his  way  to  Texas  in  1820 
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proceeded  to  Little  Rock,  '^’'here  lie  met  liis  son.  It  was 
then  decided  to  give  up  the  farm  project  and  for  Stephen 
to  go  to  New  Orleans  and  there  await  the  action  of  the 
Mexican  or  Spanish  government  upon  the  application  for 
a.  colonial  grant. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  was  born  in  Virginia  and  reared 
in  Missouri.  He  attended  school  in  Connecticut  for 
a short  time  and  completed  his  studies  at  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Of  good  habits,  clear 
mind,  industrious,  patient,  his  reputation  was  such  as  to 
inspire  confidence  of  success. 

Accompanied  by  the  Commissioner,  Don  Erasmo  Se- 
guin,  he  left  Natchitoches  for  San  Antonio  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1821,  to  confer. with  Governor  Martinez,  secure  a 
transfer  of  the  grant  made  to  his  father,  and  ask  permission 
to  explore  a portion  of  the  country  and  select  a district 
in  which  to  locate  his  colony.  Besides  himself  and 
Seguin,  the  party  consisted  of  fourteen  persons,  all  of 
whom  became  settlers,  to-wit:  Erwine,  Barre,  Marple, 
Beard,  Belew,  W.  Smithers,  Edward  Lovelace,  Henry  Hol- 
stein, Neil  Gasper,  William  Little,  Joseph  Polly,  James 
Beard,  William  Wilson,  and  Dr.  James  Hewitson.  Polly, 
Holstein,  Beard  and  Little  afterwards  settled  in  Fort 
Bend  County.  On  the  first  day  of  August,  1821,  they  en- 
camped at  the  old  San  Antonio  and  Nacogdoches  cross- 
ing of  the  Brazos,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  they 
arrived  at  San  Antonio.  Governor  Martinez  extended  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Austin,  recognized  him  as  successor 
to  his  father’s  rights,  and  manifested  a sincere  desire  to 
encourage  his  enterprise.  Austin  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor a plan  for  granting  land  to  immigrants,  the  plan 
promising  a section  of  640  acres  to  each  man  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  half  that  amount  to  each  married  woman, 
160  acres  to  each  child  and  eighty  acres  to  owners  of 
slaves  for  each  slave  introduced.  This  plan  was  approved 
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by  the  Governor,  but  was  afterwards  changed  to  a league 
and  labor  to  each  head  of  family,  and  640  acres  to  single 
men.  A league  of  land  contains  4428  acres  and  a labor 
177  acres.  The  league  could  be  taken  up  in  one  place  and 
the  labor  in  another. 

Austin  hastily  examined  the  country  along  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Guadalupe,  Lavaca,  Navidad,  Colorado, 
Brazos  and  San  Jacinto  Rivers,  and  also  along  the  Gulf 
shore.  Selecting  a site  for  his  colony  in  that  rich,  alluvial 
region,  he  repaired  by  land  to  New  Orleans.  Before  leav- 
ing, however,  ^Austin  selected  a great  bend  in  the  Brazos 
River,  where  Richmond  is  now,  and  left  five  young  men 
there  to  build  a fort,  the  nucleus  of  a large  settlement 
which  gathered  in  due  time.  These  five  young  men  were 
the  first  installment  of  the  “Old  Three  Hundred,’’  and  their 
names  and  manner  of  building  the  fort,  from  which  Fort 
Bend  County  took  its  name,  will  be  given  later  on. 

The  groundwork  of  the  edifice  was  now  laid  and  it  re- 
mained to  erect  the  superstructure.  This  was  a trying  pe- 
riod in  the  life  of  Stephen  P.  Austin.  The  great  responsibili- 
ties which  he  had  assumed  w^ere  such  as  to  call  out  the  great 
mind  and  will  which  he  possessed,  constancy  of  purpose 
and  ability  as  a leader.  To  carry  out  his  plans  he  stood 
in  great  need  of  money,  and,  for  a time,  it  worried  him  not 
a little,  but  in  New  Orleans  he  found  Joseph  L.  Hawkins, 
an  old  schoolmate,  and  in  him  also  found  a friend,  who 
not  only  had  plenty  of  money,  but  was  willing  to  help  him. 
Through  his  aid  a schooner  called  the  “Lively”  was  loaded 
with  provisions  and  farm  implements  and  despatched  to 
the  moutli  of  the  Brazos.  Here  the  supplies  were  hid  and 
the  vessel  returned  to  New  Orleans.  It  was,  however,  soon 
sent  back  with  another  cargo  of  supplies  and  eighteen  im- 
migrants, and  now  comes  a sad  statement  in  regard  to 
these  unfortunate  would-be  settlers.  The  little  ship  or  its 
passengers  were  never  heard  from  any  more.  Whether  they 
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went  down  in  a storm  or  were  captured  by  pirates,  none 
could  tell. 

In  November,  1821,  when  the  ^‘Lively^’  sailed  on  her  «.ec- 
ond  voyage,  Austin  left  New  Orleans  to  lead  the  first  body 
of  immigrants  into  Texas.  He  reached  the  Brazos  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1821,  crossed  to  tlie  west  side  of  that 
stream,  and  on  January  1st,  1822,  pitched  camp  on  a creek 
in  what  is  now  Washington  County  and  named  it  New 
Year’s  Creek,  which  it  still  bears.  Andrew  Robinson  and 
others  settled  in  that  vicinity  and  some  came  on  down  the 
river  and  settled  at  Fort  Bend.  Many  immigrants  still 
continued  to  arrive  and  formed  settlements  wherever  it 
suited  their  fancy.  Thus  began  the  permanent  settlement 
of  Texas  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Austin  now  proceeded  to  the  coast  to  meet  the  ^‘Lively” 
and  to  secure  the  other  supplies  left  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos.  Here  was  a sore  and  sad  disappointment  for  the 
bravo  and  energetic  Austin.  The  Craunkaway  Indians 
had  found  the  supplies  and  carried  them  away  and  the  ill- 
fated  schooner  never  came.  After  long  and  anxious  wait- 
ing Austin  realized  that  the  ^^Lively”  had  been  lost  at  sea, 
and  with  a sad  heart  Avent  back  to  liis  colony,  and  on  ar- 
riving there  found  that  many  additions  had  been  made. 
Among  these  was  his  brother,  James  Brown  Austin,  Josiah 
H.  Bell  and  his  young  wife,  formerly  Miss  Mary  McKenzie, 
of  Kentucky.  Her  son,  Thadeus  C.  Bell,  born  later  in  the 
year,  was  the  second  child  born  in  the  colony,  having  been 
preceded  a few  weeks  by  a child  of  Henry  Jones,  who  had 
settled  further  down  the  Brazos  about  the  time  Mr.  Bell 
and  his  wife  reached  Texas. 

About  this  time  (of  the  first  installment)  and  a little 
later  on,  came  Henry  Jones,  Randall  Jones,  James  Jones, 
William  Little,  David  Fitzgerald,  David  Randon,  Styles, 
Spencer,  the  Mortons,  the  Thompsons,  the  Kuykendalls, 
William  Stafford,  Dr.  Johnson  Hunter,  M.  M.  Battle,  Ran- 
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dolph  Foster,  Darst,  Beard,  Polly,  Holstein,  Wiley  Martin, 
Eli  Fenn,  and  others,  whose  names  will  be  brought  out  as 
we  proceed  with  the  history,  and  all  of  whom  settled  in 
Fort  Bend  County. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  Austin  deemed  it  proper 
to  report  his  progress  to  the  Governor  at  San  Antonio, 
and  accordingly  set  out,  with  his  mind  full  of  his  plans 
and  exalted  hopes  of  future  prosperity.  On  arriving  in 
San  Antonio  he  was  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed  to 
learn  that  a change  had  taken  place  in  Mexico  on  account 
of  a successful  revolution,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  go  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  procure  from  the 
new  government  a renewal  of  the  authority  and  privileges 
granted.  He  accordingly  left  Josiah  H.  Bell  as  his  agent; 
and  with  Dr  Robert  Andrews  as  a companion,  rode  out  of 
San  Antonio  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  made  the  trip  to 
the  City  of  Mexico — a distance  of  1200  miles — in  36  days, 
safely  reaching  the  capital  on  the  29th  of  April,  1822. 

Late  in  March  of  1822  the  schooner  ^^Only  Son,’’  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Benjamin  Ellison,  from  New  Orleans, 
entered  Matagorda  Bay  with  a number  of  immigrants  seek- 
ing homes  in  the  new  colony.  The  vessel  also  had  aboard 
supplies  of  provisions,  household  effects,  and  farming  im- 
plements. She  was  owned  by  two  of  the  immigrants, 
Kinchaloe  and  Anderson,  and  sailed  from  New  Orleans 
on  the  Tth  of  February  with  a total  of  ninety  colonists 
and  prospectors,  among  whom  were  Abraham  Clare, 
George  Helm,  Mr.  Bray  and  his  son-in-law  (Charles  Whit- 
son), and  a Mr.  Morgan,  with  their  families,  and  Green- 
up Hayes,  of  Kentucky,  a grandson  of  Daniel  Hoone.  Dur- 
ing this  voyage  a considerable  number  of  the  passengers 
died  of  yellow  fever,  and  were  buried  at  sea.  A few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  this  schooner  another  vessel  from 
New  Orleans  came  to  anchor  in  Matagorda  Bay.  Among 
the  passengers  on  this  boat  were  Samuel  H.  Williams, 
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afterguards  the  famous  secretary  of  Austin^s  Colony,  and 
Jonathan  C.  Peyton  and  wife.  The  immigrants  from  both 
vessels  were  landed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er, at  a point  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream. 
James  Cummings  conducted  the  newcomers  into  the  in- 
terior— some  to  his  camp,  and  some  to  a crossing  on  the 
Colorado  River  a few  miles  below  w^here  the  town  of  Co- 
lumbus is  now  situated. 

When  Stephen  F.  Austin  reached  the  capital,  politics 
were  at  a fever  heat,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  secure 
immediate  consideration  of  his  claims. 

Hayden  Edwards,  of  Kentucky,  Robert  Leftwick,  of 
Tennessee,  Green  DeWitt,  of  Missouri,  and  Gen.  James 
Wilkinson,  late  of  the  United  States  Army,  were  also  in 
the  capital  seeking  permission  to  establish  American  col- 
onies in  Texas. 

The  first  Congress  summoned  after  the  accession  of 
Iturbide  to  power  was  still  in  session.  The  application  to 
it  by  so  many  people  wanting  to  introduce  colonists  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  draft  a general  law 
on  the  subject.  Austin  very  justly  asserted  and  insisted 
that  his  claim  was  peculiar  in  its  merits,  and  should  re- 
ceive consideration  aside  from  general  legislation  intend- 
ed to  control  future  concessions.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, submitted  to  Congress  a general  bill.  On  the  eve 
of  its  enactment  into  a law,  October  the  30th,  1882,  Itur- 
bide dispersed  Congress,  and  appointed  in  lieu  thereof  a 
Junta  composed  of  thirty-five  members,  and  the  question 
of  colonization  was  referred  to  that  body.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  its  imperial  master,  the  Junta  passed  a law, 
and  it  was  approved  by  Iturbide,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1823.  This  was  different  in  regard  to  land  grants  from 
the  first  contract  which  Austin  made  with  the  former 
government,  and  reads  in  substance  as  follows : 

“To  encourage  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  the  gov- 
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ernment  promises  to  give  out  of  the  public  domain  not 
less  than  a labor  of  land  to  each  farmer,  and  not  less  than 
one  league  (4,428  acres)  to  each  stock  raiser.  Immigrants 
might  come  on  their  own  account,  or  be  introduced  through 
empresarios.’^ 

These  empresarios,  or  contractors,  for  each  200  families 
introduced,  were  to  receive  fifteen  leagues  and  two  labors 
166,774  acres)  ; but,  however  great  the  number  of  immi- 
grants introduced  by  them,  they  could  not  acquire  more 
than  a total  of  forty-five  leagues  and  six  labors  (200,332 
acres).  Each  empresario  was  required  to  have  his  lands 
settled  and  cultivated  within  twelve  years  from  the  date  of 
his  concession,  and  to  sell  or  dispose  of  two-thirds  within 
tw^enty  years. 

On  the  approval  of  this  law  on  the  4th  of  January,  1823, 
Austin,  who  had  been  in  the  city  over  nine  months,  pressed 
his  suit  for  a special  confirmation  of  the  grant  held  by 
him.  He  had  one  warm  friend,  Herrera,  Minister  of  For- 
eign and  Internal  Relations,  under  Iturbide.  He  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  Austin,  and  on  the  18th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary the  grant  was  confirmed.  But  when  Austin,  a few 
days  later,  was  about  to  leave  for  Texas,  another  revolu- 
tion occurred,  which  drove  Iturbide  from  power,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  postpone  his  departure. 

Unwilling  to  await  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress 
ordered  to  convene  in  the  succeeding  August,  he  pressed 
the  merits  of  his  claim  upon  the  attention  of  Victoria 
Bravo  and  Negrete,  heads  of  the  provisional  government, 
and  on  the  14th  of  April,  1823,  they  ratified  the  action 
previously  taken  by  Iturbide. 

Austin’s  grant  contained  no  limitation  as  to  territory, 
nor  was  a time  fixed  in  which  to  colonize  the  300  families 
as  specified  in  the  contract.  Austin  left  for  home  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1823,  invested  with  all  powers  necessary 
for  the  civil  and  military  government  of  his  colony. 
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In  his  absence  many  immigrants  had  arrived  from  the 
United  States  to  make  their  homes  in  Texas.  In  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  prairies  their  cabins  arose,  from  the  C^olo- 
rado  to  the  San  Jacinto,  and  the  wandering  Indian  from 
his  lurking  place  saw  household  fires  glowing  upon  Anglo- 
Saxon  hearthstones,  and,  bewildered,  beheld  the  dawning 
of  a civilization  that  was  to  redeem  the  wilderness  and 
cause  it  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

On  the  ITth  of  July,  1823,  Governor  Garcia  of  Texas 
appointed  the  Baron  de  Bastrop  to  act  with  Austin  to  set 
apart  lands  and  issue  titles  to  the  colonists. 

In  an  official  order  issued  on  the  27th  of  July,  1823, 
the  Governor  gave  the  name  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin  to 
the  capital  of  the  colony.  San  Felipe,  or  St.  Phillip,  was 
the  Governor’s  patron  saint.  The  name  of  Austin  was 
added  as  a compliment  to  the  empresario. 

No  land  titles  were  issued  until  1824,  but  during  that 
year  247  were  recorded. 

Austin’s  colony  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  among 
whom  were  such  talented  men  as  William  H.  Wharton, 
Judge  R.  M.  Williamson,  Francis  W.  Johnson,  David  G. 
Burnett,  John  H.  Moore,  Jesse  Grimes,  William  J.  Russell 
and  others. 

We  cannot  go  into  all  of  the  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  but  only  enough  to  clearly  define  the 
status  of  affairs,  so  that  our  history,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Fort  Bend  County,  will  be  better  understood.  The  trouble 
with  the  Mexicans  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Velas- 
co in  1832,  and  the  long  journey  which  Austin  again  had  to 
make  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  can  only  be  incidentally  mentioned. 

The  Texans  wanted  a separate  state  government.  They 
had  been  attached  to  Coahuila,  but  now  in  1833  the  pop- 
ulation was  sufficient,  they  thought,  to  form  a state.  Three 
commissioners  were  selected  to  convey  a memorial  of  these 
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wants  and  aspirations  of  the  colonists  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, but  Austin,  who  w^as  one  of  them,  was  the  only  man 
w^ho  w^ould  undertake  the  mission.  Always  ready  to  aid 
his  colonists  in  any  w^ay  that  he  could,  he  made  the  long 
and  tedious  journey,  but,  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  an- 
other successful  revolution  had  just  ended,  and  Santa 
Anna  was  President  of  Mexico.  Austin’s  papers  were  re- 
ferred to  a committee,  and  during  the  long  and  vexatious 
delay  he  became  impatient,  and  urged  his  suit  with  such 
importunity  that  the  Mexican  officials  became  offended, 
and  having  also  learned  that  he  had  written  a letter  not 
complimentary  to  them,  they  became  more  offended,  and 
finally  threw  him  into  prison.  Here  for  two  years  he  was 
confined,  and  then  allowed  to  return  to  Texas  in  Septem- 
ber, 1835.  He  w^as  welcomed  back  by  his  colonists  with 
great  rejoicing.  The  old  pioneers  who  had  come  with  him 
to  Texas  gathered  around  him  and  received  him  as  one 
arisen  from  the  dead. 

The  Texas  Revolution  soon  broke  out,  commencing  in 
DeWitt’s  Colony,  at  G-onzales,  where  a fight  occurred  over 
a little  cannon  which  the  Mexicans  attempted  to  deprive 
the  colonists  of.  The  Mexicans  were  defeated,  and  went 
back  to  San  Antonio  and  reported  to  General  Cos,  who 
was  in  command  there,  and  had  sent  after  the  cannon. 
A volunteer  army  was  at  once  raised  and  Austin  elected 
as  commander.  He  marched  upon  San  Antonio,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Mission  Concepcion  turned  the  command 
over  to  General  Ed.  Burleson,  and  went  to  the  United 
States  to  try  and  enlist  aid  in  men  and  money  to  assist 
the  Texans  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and 'was  in  Wash- 
ington City  when  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought. 

Under  the  new  order  of  things,  when  he  returned  to 
Texas  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  his  duties.  A prime  measure  of  the  administra- 
tion was  to  secure  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  Union,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Secretary  was 
to  prepare  instructions  for  the  diplomatic  agents  to  be 
sent  to  Washington.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  days 
and  portions  of  the  nights  engaged  in  this  work.  The  ac- 
commodations for  the  government  at  Columbia  were  veiy 
poor.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  Austin  was  compelled 
to  write  in  an  unfinished  building,  without  a fire.  Ex- 
posure in  this  unfurnished  room  brought  on  a cold,  which 
developed  into  pneumonia,  of  which  he  died  at  the  house 
of  George  B.  McKinstry  in  Columbia  December  27th,  1836. 

The  following  order  w^as  at  once  issued  from  the  War 
Department : 

‘‘The  father  of  Texas  is  no  more!  The  first  pioneer  of 
the  wdlderness  is  dead!  Stephen  P.  Austin,  Secretary  of 
State,  expired  this  day  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  at  Co- 
lumbia. As  a testimony  of  respect  to  his  high  standing, 
undeviating  moral  rectitude,  and  as  a mark  of  the  nation’s 
gratitude  for  his  untiring  and  invaluable  services,  all  of- 
ficers, civil  and  military,  are  requested  to  wear  crape  on 
the  right  arm  for  the  space  of  thirty  days.  All  officers 
commanding  posts,  garrisons  or  detachments  will,  as  soon 
as  information  is  received  of  this  melancholy  event,  cause 
twenty-three  guns  to  be  fired,  wdth  an  interval  of  five  min- 
utes between  each,  and  also  have  the  garrison  and  regi- 
mental colors  hung  wdth  black  during  the  space  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  illustrious  dead. 

“By  order  of  the  President. 

“Wm.  S.  Fisher, 
Secretary  of  War/^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


Randolph  Foster. 

^^Uncle  Ran.”  Foster,  as  he  was  familiarly  known  in  his 
old  days,  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Fort  Bend  County, 
coming  with  Stephen  F.  Austin  in  the  first  installment. 
‘‘Uncle  Ran.,”  however,  had  been  to  Texas  and  camped 
within  the  present  limits  of  Fort  Bend  County  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  colonist.  He  was  a native  of  Mississippi, 
and  married  there  Miss  Lucy  Hunter.  His  league  of  land 
was  located  in  Fort  Bend  County,  nine  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, on  the  east  side  of  the  Brazos  River. 

During  the  time  that  Austin  was  with  the  colonists  on 
the  Brazos,  he  often  went  with  Randolph  Foster  to  hunt 
game,  but  was  not  successful  as  a hunter.  Mr.  Foster  used 
to  tell  him  he  was  too  impatient,  that  he  walked  too  fast, 
made  too  much  noise,  and  scared  the  game,  and  would 
say,  shaking  his  head,  “Ah,  Mr.  Austin,  you  will  never 
make  a hunter.”  Uncle  Randolph  loved  the  woods,  and 
was  often  away  weeks  at  a time,  roaming  about,  killing 
game  and  looking  at  the  country.  He  built  a good 
home,  and  had  plenty  around  him,  and  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  want  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

During  the  Mexican  invasion  of  1836  he  was  very  active 
in  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  helping  to  keep  the  army  of 
General  Houston  in  supplies,  furnishing  a great  deal  of 
wild  meat  brought  down  in  the  bottoms  and  on  the  prairies 
with  his  long  rifie — such  game  as  bear,  deer,  and  turkeys 
(they  being  very  plentiful).  When  the  final  retreat  was 
made  from  the  Brazos,  Mr.  Foster  went  with  his  family 
and  others  and  helped  to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them 
in  something  to  eat,  and  when  the  famous  victory  was 
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gained  at  San  Jacinto  went  back  on  a short  visit  to  Miss- 
issippi, but  soon  returned  to  the  old  home  in  Fort  Bend 
County.  They  were  fortunate  in  not  having  their  home 
burned,  as  many  others  had,  and  soon  recuperated  from 
the  horrors  and  desolation  of  war.  Mr.  Foster  lived  to 
be  89  years  of  age,  dying  in  Fort  Bend  County,  near  the 
old  home,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Blakely.  His  mind  was  clear  and  unimpaired  to  the  last, 
retaining  a most  remarkable  memory  of  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  the  long  ago.  His  wife  preceded  him  many  years 
to  the  tomb,  but  both  now  rest  side  by  side  in  the  family 
burying  ground  at  the  old  home.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  lived  to  be  married.  Isaac  married 
Miss  Ann  Eliza  Ewell.  Nancy  died  in  infancy.  Mary  L. 
married  Thomas  Blakely,  who  ser^^ed  Fort  Bend  County 
as  sheriff  during  his  time,  and  died  in  1885.  Lucretia  was 
married  twice,  her  first  husband  being  Tucker  Wade,  son 
of  one  of  the  early  settlers.  Her  second  husband  was  John 
Mays,  both  still  living.  Caroline  married  Dr.  James  A. 
Gibson,  both  now  dead.  Matilda  married  Monroe  Silli- 
more;  she  survived  him,  and  married  David  McElwee. 
Randolph  married  Miss  Sallie  Jones,  daughter  of  Captain 
Randall  Jones;  now  lives  at  Patterson. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Blakely, 

daughter  of  Randolph  Foster,  was  born  in  Fort  Bend 
County  in  1833,  and  was  therefore  three  years  of  age  dur- 
ing the  famous  ^^Runaway  Scrape,’’  as  it  was  sometimes 
called 'by  the  old  settlers  in  their  flight  from  the  Mexicans. 
While  Mrs.  Blakely  was  in  this  historic  retreat  she  has 
no  recollection  of  it,  being  borne  through  all  the  trying 
scenes  of  that  time  in  the  loving  and  tender  arms  of  a 
mother,  all  unconscious  of  the  significance  of  this  rapid 
flight  from  home. 
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Mrs.  Blakely  still  survives,  and  lives  in  Ricliniond.  Only 
three  of  her  eight  children  survive,  Kate,  Calvin  and 
Bassett.  Katy  married  Oapt.  Sidney  Winston,  great  grand- 
son of  Mrs.  Jane  Long.  Calvin  married  Miss  Katy  Wess- 
endorff.  Bassett  married  Miss  Bonnie  Dunlevy,  all  of 
Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Land  Titles  Issued  in  Fort  Bend  County  from 
1824  TO  1832. 

Elijah  Alleorn,  one  league,  patented  July  10th,  1824. 

Thomas  Allsbury,  two  leagues,  patented  July  8th,  1824. 

William  Andrews,  one  league,  patented  July  15th,  1824. 

William  Andrers^s,  one  labor,  patented  July  15th,  1824. 

Wm.  T.  Austin,  one  league,  patented  April  25th,  1831. 

Charles  Baird,  one  league,  patented  October  17th,  1832 

Thomas  Barnett,  one  league,  patented  July  10th,  1824. 

Wm.  Barnett  and  Abner  Harris,  one  league,  patented 
June  4th,  1827. 

Miles  M.  Battle,  one  league,  patented  May  31st,  1827. 

James  Beard,  one  league,  patented  August  10th,  1824. 

Charles  A.  Bettner,  one-fourth  league,  patented  Novem- 
ber 20th,  1832. 

Gail  Borden,  Jr.,  one  league,  patented  March  29th,  1832. 

David  Bright,  one  league,  patented  July  15th,  1824. 

Nathan  Brookshire,  one  league,  patented  October  5th, 
1835. 

Geo.  Brown  and  Charles  Belknap,  one  league,  patented 
May  22nd,  1827. 

Jesse  H.  Cartwright,  one  league,  patented  March  31st, 
1828. 

Isaac  N.  Charles,  one-half  league,  patented  March  26th, 
1831. 

Horatio  Chriesman,  one  league,  patented  July  8th,  1824. 

Gabriel  Cole,  one-fourth  league,  patented  November 
27th,  1832. 

Gabriel  Cole,  one-fourth  league,  patented  November 
27th,  1832. 
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Peter  Conrad,  one-fourth  league,  patented  May  31st, 
1827. 

Kinchen  W.  Davis,  one  league,  patented  May  28th,  1832. 
John  T.  Edwards,  one-fourth  league,  patented  April 
16th,  1831. 

Philo  Fairchild,  one  league,  patented  April  4th,  1831. 
David  Fitzgerald,  one  league,  patented  July  10th,  1824. 
John  Foster,  one  league,  patented  July  15th,  1824. 
John  Foster,  three  labors,  patented  July  15th,  1824. 
Randolph  Foster,  one  league,  patented  July  16th,  1824. 
Churchill  Fulcher,  one  league,  patented  July  16th,  1824. 
Thomas  Gay,  one- fourth  league,  patented  June  8th,  1831. 
William  Hall,  one  league,  patented  July  10th,  1824. 
Alexander  Hodge,  one  league,  patented  April  12th,  1828. 
Robert  Hodge,  one  league,  patented  July  14th,  1831. 
George  Huff,  one  and  one-half  leagues,  patented  August 
19th,  1824. 

'Samuel  Isaacs,  one  league,  patented  July  15th,  1824. 
Angus  J.  James,  one-fourth  league,  patented  May  5th, 
1831. 

Edward  Jeffery,  one-fourth  league,  patented  April  28fli, 
1831. 

Henry  Jones,  one  league,  patented  April  10th,  1824. 
Randall  Jones,  one-half  league,  patented  July  15th,  1824. 
Randall  Jones,  one  labor,  patented  July  15th,  1824. 
James  W.  Jones,  one  labor,  patented  August  10th,  1824. 
John  Jones,  one-fourth  league,  patented  May  31st,  1827. 
Samuel  Kennedy,  one  league,  patented  July  7th,  1824. 
Sarah  Kennedy,  one  league,  patented  April  25th,  1831. 
Jas.  Knight  and  W.  C.  White,  one  league,  patented  July 
15th,  1824. 

Jas.  Knight  and  W.  C.  White,  one  labor,  patented  July 
15th,  1824‘. 

Abner  Kuykendall,  one  league,  patented  July  7th,  1827. 
Joseph  Kuykendall,  one  league,  patented  July  8th,  1824. 
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Enoch  Latham,  one-fourth  league,  patented  October  6th, 
1835. 

Elizabeth  Lippincott,  one  league,  patented  May  19th, 
1827. 

John  Little,  one  labor,  patentM  May  21st,  1828. 

William  Little,  one  labo'r,  patented  July  10th,  1824. 

William  Little,  one  lea^e,  patented  July  10th,  1824. 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Long,  one  league,  patented  April  30th, 
1827. 

Wiley  W.  Martin,  one  league,  patented  May  7th,  1831. 

Joseph  M.  McCormick,  one  league,  patented  June  22nd, 
1832. 

Isaac  McGary,  one  league,  patented  March  29th,  1831. 

David  H.  Milburn,  one-fourth  league,  patented  May  27th, 
1831. 

Simon  Miller,  one  league,  patented  August  27th,  1824. 

John  W.  Moore,  one-fourth  league,  patented  April  28th, 
1831. 

William  Morton,  one  labor,  patented  July  15th,  1824. 

William  Morton,  one  and  one-half  league,  patented  July 
15th,  1824. 

William  Neel,  one-fourth  league,  patented  June  4th, 
1824. 

Andrew  Worthington,  one  league,  patented  May  28th, 
1831. 

Jeremiah  S.  O’Conner,  one  league,  patented  April  9th, 
1831. 

Robert  Peebles,  one  league,  patented  June  27th,  1831. 

William  Pettus,  one  league,  patented  July  10th,  1824. 

Samuel  Pharr,  one-fourth  league,  patented  April  27th, 
1831. 

Joseph  H.  Polly,  one  league,  patented  August  16th,  1824. 

Elizabeth  Powell,  one  league,  patented  March  21st,  1831. 

Joseph  Pov^ell,  one- fourth  league,  patented  May  2nd, 
1831. 
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John  Rabb,  one  league,  patented  July  8th,  1824. 

David  Randon,  one-half  league,  patented  December  5th, 
1832. 

David  Randon  and  Isaac  Pennington,  one  league,  pat- 
ented August  3rd,  1824. 

John  Randon,  one  league,  patented  August  19th,  1824. 

Elijah  Roark,  one  league,  patented  July  10th,  1824. 

Andrew  Roberts,  one  league,  patented  May  11th,  1827. 

Noel  F.  Roberts,  one  and  one- fourth  league,  patented 
July  15  th,  1824. 

Edward  Robertson,  one  league,  patented  March  31st, 
1828. 

Joseph  San  Pierre,  one  labor,  patented  August  24th, 
1824. 

Chas.  D.  Sayre,  one  league,  patented  May  4th,  1831. 

Henry  Scott,  one  leagTie,  patented  April  8th,  1831. 

James  Scott,  one  league,  patented  August  7th,  1824. 

David  Shelby,  one  league,  patented  July  24th,  1824. 

J.  Frazier,  one  league,  patented  July  24th,  1824. 

J.  McCormick,  one  league,  patented  July  24th,  1824. 

Moses  Shipman,  one  league,  patented  July  19th,  1824. 

Lancelot  Smithers,  one-fourth  league,  382,000  square 
varas,  patented  April  4th,  1831. 

Nancy  Spencer,  one  league,  patented  August  14th,  1824. 

William  Stafford,  one  and  one-fourth  league,  patented 
August  16th,  1824. 

Chas.  B.  Stewart,  one-fourth  league,  patented  May  17th, 
1831. 

Jesse  Vance,  one-fourth  league,  patented  June  4th,  1827. 

Thomas  Wes  tall,  one  league,  patented  JulyMOth,  1824. 

Ed.  P.  Whitehead,  one-fourth  league,  patented  October 
7 th,  1835. 

Asa  Wickson,  one- fourth  league,  patented  April  23rd, 
1831. 

Barnabas  Wickson,  one  league,  patented  April  4th,  1831. 
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Jane  Wilkins,  one  league,  patented  May  26tli,  1827. 
Samuel  M.  Williams,  one  league,  patented  April  llth 
1828. 

Reuben  D.  Wood,  one  league,  patented  November  24 tb 
1832. 

Michael  Young,  one  league,  patented  May  5th,  1831. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Longa's  Expedition. 

Dr.  James  Long  was  born  February  9,  1793 — a native  cf 
Tennessee,  a nice,  accomplished  gentleman,  good  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  in  his  young  days,  no  doubt,  had  no  ambi- 
tion higher  than  that  of  succeeding  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion and  being  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  at  all  times 
enjoying  the  home  circle  of  a happy  family.  How  often, 
however,  in  this  life  do  circumstances  turn  the  tide  of 
human  affairs  and  plunge  an  individual  into  a vortex  as 
resistless  as  fate,  which  bears  him  on  to  his  doom,  and 
instead  of  living  a long  and  contented  life  in  the  midst  of 
his  loved  ones,  and  enjoying  the  refined  society  for  which 
he  is  so  well  fitted,  he  spends  a short  season  in  the  midst  of 
a bloody  revolution,  his  family  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  he  himself  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life  by 
the  assassin’s  bullet,  and  they  of  his  flesh  and  blood  de- 
votedly following  his  fortunes,  left  alone  on  a wild  and 
desolate  shore.  This  is  only  one  instance  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  a similar  character  which  has  befallen  unhappy 
humanity  since  the  race  of  mankind  began. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  with  England,  Dr.  Long  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  army  of  General  Jackson,  and  as  such 
participated  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1815. 

He  owned  a fine  plantation  npar  Natchez,  and  when  the 
war  was  over  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and 
married  Miss  Jane  Wilkinson  of  that  vicinity,  and  settled 
on  his  farm  as  a planter  and  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  General  Wilkin- 
son of  the  United  States  Army,  and  was  a noble,  grand, 
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cultured  woman,  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband,  and 
bravely  and  heroicly  willing  to  risk  anything  and  all  things 
in  his  behalf. 

The  influence  of  the  times  and  the  day  in  w^hich  he  lived 
shaped  the  destiny  of  Dr.  Long.  Residing  in  the  region 
which  had  been,  in  1S00|  and  again  in  1812-13,  the  head- 
quarters first  of  Phillip  Nolan  and  next  of  Magee,  Kemp- 
er, Perry  and  other  leallers,  he  became  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  Americanizing  Texas,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  to  his  standard  a large  number  of  followers.  The 
enterprise  of  Dr.  Long  was  undertaken  shortly  before 
Moses  Austin  took  the  first  steps  that  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  American  colonies  in  the  Province  of  Texas,  and 
were  not  without  minor  effect.  Many  of  Long’s  men  at 
a later  date  became  valuable  citizens  of  the  Province, 
Republic  and  State. 

In  1819  Dr.  Long  was  active  in  getting  up  a public 
meeting  in  Natchez  for  revolutionizing  Texas,  and  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  the  scheme.  It  was  then  expected  that 
General  Adair  of  Kentucky  would  lead  the  expedition, 
but  that  gentleman  declined,  and  Dr.  Long  was  selected 
for  the  commander.  On  the  17th  day  of  June,  1819,  he 
left  Natchez  with  seventy-five  men,  and  very  soon  his  force 
numbered  about  three  hundred. 

Among  those  vffio  joined  the  standard  of  General  Long 
were  Col.  Samuel  Davenport,  Benard  Gutierrez,  Hamlin 
Cook,  Horatio  Bigelow,  Stephen  Baker,  John  C.  Burnett, 
John  Sibley,  J.  Child,  Pedro  Procillo,  etc.  Most  of  these 
were  refugees  who  had  been  driven  from  Texas  by  the 
Spaniards.  General  Long  arriving  at  Nacogdoches,  in 
Texas,  a provisional  government  was  organized  consist- 
ing of  a supreme  council,  and  a proclamation  issued  de- 
claring Texas  to  be  an  independent  Republic.  Liberal  laws 
were  enacted  providing  for  the  disposition  of  public  lands. 
During  the  passage  of  General  Long  and  his  force  from 
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the  United  States  to  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  Mrs.  Long  and 
her  two  children  had  been  left  at  Alexandria  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Cavitt.  In  the  month  of  July  she  arrived  at 
Nacogdoches  on  horseback,  escorted  by  Capt.  Randall 
Jones,  her  children  being  left  with  her  sister,  and  one  of 
them,  her  youngest,  dying  soon  after  her  departure.  The 
troubles  and  the  sorrows  of  this  noble  woman  were  now 
commencing.  The  loss  of  his  child  and  the  hardships 
which  his  young  wife  had  to  endure  to  reach  him  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  life  and  plans  of  General  Long  for  a pe- 
riod in  this,  the  incipiency  of  his  conquest,  but  he  was  in 
the  current  of  events  and  must  drift  with  it  and  see  his 
hopes  crowned  with  success  or  succumb  to  the  inevitable ; 
so  the  work  went  on. 

A newspaper  was  established,  edited  by  Horatio  Bige- 
low; trading  houses  were  established  on  the  Trinity  and 
at  the  falls  of  the  Brazos  by  David  Long,  brother  of  the 
General,  and  Captain  Johnson.  Captain  Walker  erected 
a fort  a few  miles  below  where  the  town  of  Washington 
was  afterwards  built,  and  Major  Cook  a block  house  at 
Pecan  Point,  on  Red  River.  Captain  Smith,  with  forty- 
nine  men,  was  stationed  at  the  Cooshattie  Village,  on  the 
Trinity. 

Now,  at  this  time  the  pirate  leader,  Jean  Lafitte,  occu- 
pied Galveston  Island  with  several  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  his  ships  were  depredating  on  Spanish  com- 
merce. He  had,  some  years  previous  to  this,  destroyed  a 
few  American  vessels,  but  when  the  British  army  were 
threatening  New  Orleans  he  sailed  for  that  place  with 
his  men,  and  offered  his  services  to  General  Jackson,  which 
were  accepted,  and  he  and  his  force  took  an  active  part  in 
the  famous  battle  of  the  8.th  of  January.  For  this  service 
all  previous  offenses  against  American  commerce  and 
shipping  on  the  high  seas  were  forgiven  Lafitte,  but  with 
a strict  injunction  amounting  to  a threat  that  if  these  out- 
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rages  were  ever  again  repeated  he  and  his  men  would  have 
to  leave  Gaveston  Island  forever. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  state  that  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties which  then  ruled  Mexico,  of  which  Texas  was  a part, 
had  news  of  the  invasion  of  Long,  and  sent  Colonel  Perez 
with  a strong  force  to  drive  him  back.  This  body  of  troops 
were  now  on  the  way,  coming  through  the  wilderness 
which  lay  between  San  Antonio  (one  of  the  Spanish  mili- 
tary posts)  and  the  Sabine  River,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  possessions. 

General  Long  was  very  desirous  of  getting  the  aid  of 
Lafitte  in  his  enterprise,  and  sent  James  Gaines  to  Gal- 
veston Island  to  solicit  his  co-operation,  but  that  digni- 
tary referring  to  the  failure  of  Mina,  Aurey,  Magee  and 
others  in  previous  attempts  of  the  kind,  declined  to  give 
any  assistance.  When  Gaines  came  back  and  reported  his 
failure.  Long  determined  to  visit  the  pirate  chief  in  per- 
son, but  on  reaching  the  Cooshattie  Village  he  received 
the  startling  and  unexpected  intelligence  of  the  advance 
of  Perez,  and  at  once  sent  instructions  to  his  wife  to  aban- 
don Nacogdoches  and  recross  the  Sabine,  which  she 
promptly  obeyed. 

On  the  Brazos  Perez  surprised  and  captured  Captain 
Johnson  and  ten  of  his  men.  Those  of  his  force  who  es- 
caped hastened  to  Walker’s  camp,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Navasota.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  and  Walker’s  camp 
attacked  with  such  suddenness  that  its  occupants,  aban- 
doning everything  except  their  firearms,  wdth  difficulty 
succeeded  in  reaching  Smith’s  camp  at  the  Cooshattie 
Village  on  the  Trinity.  The  camp  and  trading  post  of 
David  Long  on  the  Trinity  was  next  attacked  and  Long 
killed.  His  men  fled  to  Nacogdoches  with  the  news  of 
these  three  quickly  ^cceeding  disasters,  which  produced 
such  a panic  that  the  whole  garrison  and  population,  men 
and  women,  fled  across  the  Sabine  into  Louisiana.  Gen- 
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era!  Long,  learning  of  these  disasters,  hastened  back  to 
Nacogdoches,  to  find  the  place  depopulated.  As  speedily  as 
possible  he  crossed  the  Sabine,  to  find  his  wife  and  those 
who  fied  with  her  in  safety  on  the  east  side. 

Colonel  Perez,  finding  Nacogdoches  evacuated,  sent  a 
body  of  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  refugees,  but  too  late  to 
overtake  them  before  they  crossed  the  Sabine.  At  the 
head  of  his  principal  force  Perez,  by  an  oblique  counter- 
march, proceeded  to  the  Cooshattie  Village,  where  Cap- 
tain Smith,  reinforced  by  the  fugitives  from  WalkePs 
camp  and  Johnson’s  men  from  the  Brazos,  had  about  sev- 
enty-five men.  He  retreated  down  the  valley  of  the  Trin- 
ity, but  was  closely  pursued  and  overtaken  by  Perez.  The 
Americans,  few  as  they  were,  turned  fiercely  upon  the 
Spaniards,  and  a short  but  bloody  and  desperate  battle 
took  place.  Being  overwhelmed,  however,  by  largely  su- 
perior numbers  they  again  retreated,  having  lost  a num- 
ber of  men,  but  at  the  same  time  indicting  heavy  loss  on 
the  enemy.  This  fight  checked  the  Spanish  army  or  roy- 
alists, as  they  were  called  (fighting  for  the  King  of  Spain), 
and  the  Americans,  not  being  pursued  any  further,  went 
on  and  formed  a camp  at  Bolivar  Point,  on  the  main  land 
opposite  Galveston  Island. 

This  was  about  October,  1819,  and  wound  up  General 
Long’s  first  expedition  to  Texas. 

Without  unnecessary  delay,  however,  and  undismayed. 
Long,  with  a few  followers,  took  the  coast  route  from 
Louisiana,  joined  his  friends  under  Captain  Smith  at  Bol- 
ivar Point,  and  began  the  erection  of  a mud  fort. 

In  the  meantime  some  interesting  things  had  transpired 
on  Galveston  Island.  A desperate  character  named 
Brown,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Lafitte,  had  scuttled  and 
plundered  an  American  ship  in  Matagorda  Bay,  but  some 
of  the  crew  making  their  escape  reported  the  fact  to  the 
United  States  authorities,  and  a warship,  commanded  by 
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Lieutenant  Kearny,  was  at  once  sent  to  Galveston  Island 
to  drive  Lantte  and  his  band  away.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  American  man-of-war  Brown  and  his  crew  arrived, 
and  some  of  the  men  informed  the  pirate  chief  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  vessel  by  orders  and  assistance 
of  the  sub  pirate  chief.  When  Lieutenant  Kearny  sailed 
into  the  harbor  and  cast  anchor  in  front  of  the  red  house 
occupied  by  Lafitte,  the  latter  knew  what  his  mission 
was,  and  at  once  had  Brown  hung  to  the  yardarm  of  the 
Pride,  the  favorite  ship  of  Lafitte.  He  then  went  in  a 
boat  out  to  the  American  vessel,  and  invited  the  command* 
er  and  his  officers  to  come  ashore  and  dine  with  him  ( which 
they  did,  and  were  served  in  a most  sumptuous  manner), 
and  explained  that  Brown  had  positively  disobeyed  his 
orders  in  molesting  American  shipping,  and  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  disobedience  by  being  promptly  stimiig  up 
to  the  yardarm  of  the  Pride,  as  they  could  plainly  see,  as 
his  body  was  still  suspended  there.  All  of  this  statement, 
however,  was  of  no  avail.  Kearny  told  him  his  orders  were 
imperative,  and  he  and  his  band  must  go,  and  he  would 
remain  there  with  his  guns  trained  on  them  until  they 
departed.  So  when  General  Long  arrived  at  Bolivar  Point 
the  sails  of  Lafitte^s  ships  were  just  disappearing  beyond 
the  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

To  secure  additional  aid  in  men  and  munitions.  Gen- 
eral Long  set  out  from  Bolivar  Point  in  an  open  boat 
for  New  Orleans.  Here  he  was  cordially  received  by  Gen- 
eral Ripley  and  other  men  of  wealth  and  prominence,  and 
met  for  the  first  time  Col.  Benjamin  R.  Milam,  also  John 
Austin,  Colonel  Christy  and  Don  Felix  Tres  Palacios.  The 
latter,  an  exile  from  Mexico,  who  was  seeking  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  to  aid  his  countrymen  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  and  with  whom  Milam,  Austin  and  Christy 
were  co-operating.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  to 
make  common  cause  against  Spain,  and  four  small  vessels. 
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loaded  with  supplies  and  having  on  board  Mrs.  Long  and 
one  child  and  a few  daring  spirits,  sailed  for  Bolivar 
Point. 

Arriving  there,  it  was  agreed  that  Tres  Palacios,  Milam 
and  Christy,  with  a small  force,  should  sail  down  the 
coast  in  one  of  the  sloops,  effect  a landing  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  Tampico,  and  endeavor  to  raise  an  army 
with  which  to  move  north  to  meet  and  co-operate  with 
Long  in  his  contemplated  descent  southward  from  Goliad. 
They  sailed  accordingly  before  the  departure  of  Long  from 
Bolivar  Point,  and  successfully  effected  a landing. 

Before  General  Long  left  Bolivar  Point  a French  sloop 
loaded  with  wines  and  other  supplies  stranded  on  Gal- 
veston Island,  near  the  present  City  of  Galveston.  Now, 
after  the  departure  of  the  pirates  from  the  island,  it  had 
been  again  occupied  by  the  Craunkaway  Indians,  ^vho 
had  once  fought  a disastrous  battle  with  Laiitte  and  his 
men  there,  and  been  driven  away.  These  Indians  dis- 
covering the  stranded  ship,  came,  to  the  number  of  200, 
and  attaclied  and  butchered  the  crew,  plundered  the  sloop 
and  engaged  in  a drunken  frolic  and  war  dance.  General 
Long,  from  Bolivar  Point,  witnessed  all  of  this,  and  deter- 
mined to  chastise  the  Indians.  After  nightfall,  with  thirty 
men  he  passed  over  to  the  island  in  small  boats,  and  while 
the  orgies  were  at  their  height  poured  a destructive  volley 
into  their  midst.  The  Indians,  although  taken  by  sur- 
prise, outnumbered  Long’s  men  seven  to  one,  and  being 
heated  with  wine,  rallied  and  stood  their  ground.  For  a 
time  the  fight  raged  desperately,  the  combatants  fighting 
hand  to  hand.  Finally  Long  and  his  men  were  compelled 
to  get  back  to  their  boats  and  escape  again  to  the  main- 
land, having  three  men  killed  and  several  wounded — two 
severely.  Thirty-two  Indian  warriors  were  left  dead  on 
the  ground.  During  the  fight  General  Long  captured  two 
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Indian  boys  and  carried  them  to  Bolivar  Point.  One  of 
them  was  afterwards  accidentally  killed. 

Among  Long’s  men  was  Mordella,  a nephew  of  Tres  Pa- 
lacios, who  attempted  to  organize  a conspiracy  against  the 
expedition.  It  was  discovered,  however,  by  Long,  and  the 
conspirator  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  east  end  of  Galveston  Island.  When  the  ex- 
pedition finally  started  from  Bolivar  Point  the  General 
left  his  wife  and  one  child,  a colored  servant  girl,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  Edgar,  and  three  or  four  men,  a mounted 
cannon,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  a supply  of  provi- 
sions. 

Everything  being  now  in  readiness,  he  set  sail  for  Goliad 
(then  called  La  Bahia)  with  fifty-two  men,  the  names  of 
some  of  them  being  as  follows:  James  Long,  commander: 
Major  Burns,  Captain  John  Austin,  Captain  Johnson, 
Captain  Williams,  Lieutenant  Eagan,  Lieutenant  Robin- 
son, Stanley  Williams,  Lieutenant  Elliott,  Lieutenant 
Chase,  Lieutenant  Tobey,  Sergeant  Robinson,  Dr.  Alien, 

Patton,  Ebenezer  Lathrop,  James  Wilson,  

White  (known  as  ^‘Old  Blanco”), Smith, Smith, 

Frank  Keller,  John  Wyatt,  George  Early,  Henry  Nall, 

Black,  Big  and  Little  Patrick,  father  and  son ; 

Lincoln, McDonald,  Captain  Brown,  Lieutenant  Ros- 
enberg,   Bliker, Hamstein,  John  McHenry. 

The  fieet  consisted  of  a schooner  and  two  sloops.  They 
entered  Matagorda  Bay,  passed  through  what  is  now 
known  as  McHeni*y’s  Bayou  into  the  bay  of  Esprita  Santo, 
and  proceeded  to  Mesquite  Landing,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Guadalupe,  and  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that 
stream.  Here  General  Long  and  his  men  disembarked, 
and,  leaving  the  boats  in  charge  of  Black,  marched  upon 
Goliad.  Black  was  killed  a few  days  later  by  Spanish 
scouts.  Long’s  party  reached  Goliad  and  surprised  the 
fort  at  night  without  being  discovered,  and  made  the 
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attack  at  daylight.  The  resistance  was  feeble,  and  the 
garrison  soon  surrendered.  Long  and  his  men  remained 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  town  for  three  days.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  they  were  aroused  by  the  drums 
and  bugles  of  a Spanish  force  consisting  of  700  cavalry 
from  San  Antonio,  and  volunteers  from  the  immediate 
vicinity,  commanded  by  Francisco  Perez,  and  Fernando 
Kodrigues.  These  troops  had  with  them  four  cannon, 
and,  crossing  the  San  Antonio  River,  attacked  Long,  but 
were  defeated  and  driven  back  with  severe  loss.  The  Span- 
ish commanders  then  sent  in  a message  saying  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  shed  blood,  and  if  Long  would  surrender 
he  would  ke  kindly  treated.  General  Long  refused  to 
surrender,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  settle  the  con- 
test by  single  combat  with  any  man  in  the  Spanish  camp, 
but  this  was  declined.  About  this  time  Garcia,  who  com- 
manded the  fort  when  it  surrendered  to  Long,  fired  a pistol 
shot  at  the  General,  the  bullet  going  through  his  clothing 
and  making  a slight  wound  on  the  side  of  his  body. 

The  battle  was  now  renewed,  and  kept  up  for  two  hours. 
The  Spanish  soldiers  occupied  housetops,  and  were  protect- 
ed by  palisades.  The  Americans  during  the  engagement 
with  their  rifies  dealt  death  to  all  who  exposed  themselves 
on  the  roofs. 

The  Spaniards  again  sounded  a parley,  and  sent  in  the 
following  message : ^^We  have  made  a mistake,  we  thought 
you  were  royalists.  We  are  patriots  too.  We  wish  to  re- 
ceive you  as  friends.” 

General  Long  then  asked  them  why  they  were  fighting 
under  the  Spanish  fiag.  ‘^Because,”  they  said,  ‘‘there  is  a 
large  Spanish  force  near  at  hand,  and  we  wished  to  de- 
ceive them  if  it  became  necessary.” 

Matters  remained  in  this  condition  for  two  days,  when 
they  succeeded  in  deceiving  Long  and  inducing  him  to 
receive  them  into  the  fort  as  friends.  Under  the  pretext 
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of  quieting  the  fears  of  the  women  and  children  of  Goliad 
they  next  induced  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  It  is  a sur- 
prise to  some  that  General  Long  was  deceived  by  this  ruse 
in  view  of  the  well  known  perfidy  and  inhumanity  that 
at  all  previous  times  marked  the  conduct  of  the  royalist 
commanders  towards  Revolutionists.  We  must,  however, 
take  into  consideration  that  he  was  expecting  large  ac- 
cessions to  his  force  of  patriots — that  likely  Milam,  Tres 
Palacios  and  others  had  been  successful  in  their  venture, 
and  the  flames  of  revolution  were  spreading  over  Mexico 
and  that  his  dreams  of  conquest  were  about  to  be  realized. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Alamo  and  Chiliad  had  not  as  yet  been 
enacted,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication,  knew  not 
that  at  this  time  Milam  and  his  compatriots  had  also  been 
taken  at  Tampico  and  were  now  in  durance  vile.  If  Gen- 
eral Long  had  discovered  their  true  character  after  they 
had  gained  admission  to  the  fort,  and  seeing  no  chance 
to  fight  them  successfully,  might  have  given  up  the  guns 
of  his  men  to  avoid  a massacre,  which  would  have  ensued 
had  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  request,  as  they,  now 
in  vast  superior  numbers,  had  poessssion  of  the  fort. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  General  Long  was  to 
have  an  escort  to  conduct  him  to  Tres  Palacios  and  his  men 
were  to  follow,  when  he  sent  back  an  express  with  an 
order  to  that  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  Americans  laid  down  their  arms,  the 
Spaniards  embraced  them  warmly,  professing  sincere 
friedship.  Horses  and  escort  were  provided,  and  Long, 
Burns  and  John  Austin  were  sent  forward  to  San  Antonio. 
The  Americans  remaining  at  Goliad  were  ordered  into 
line  and  each  man  required  to  give  his  name,  age  and  place 
of  nativity,  for  the  purpose,  they  said,  that  they  might  be 
assigned  places  of  residence  among  the  families  in  the 
town.  The  house  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  then 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a large  party  of  soldiers,  the  bells 
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rang,  loud  huzzas  were  heard  outside,  and  they  were  told 
that  they  were  prisoners.  They  were  then  removed  to  a 
filthy  prison  and  fed  with  beef  and  half  cooked  corn,  pro- 
ducing a sickness  from  which  Patton  and  Eagan  died. 
They  were  then  hurried  on  to  San  Antonio.  After  remain- 
ing there  three  days,  they  were  sent  with  General  Long, 
Bums  and  Austin,  under  a strong  guard,  to  Laredo,  where 
in  February  or  March,  1820,  they  were  transferred  from 
the  control  of  Perez  to  that  of  a younger  and  more  humane 
officer. 

At  Laredo  they  were  detained  for  a considerable  time, 
but  were  kindly  treated.  They  were  finally  conducted  to 
Monterey,  where  General  Lopez,  royalist  commander  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  had  his  headquarters. 

After  a time  General  Long,  Burns  and  Austin  were  al- 
lowed to  proceed  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  arrived  there 
in  October,  1821,  just  as  Iturbide’s  government  was  or- 
ganized, and  they  were  received  and  treated  as  friends. 

Iturbide  was  the  commander  of  the  revolutionists  against 
the  Spanish  royalists,  or  adherents  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  was  now  in  the  ascendency.  Here,  also,  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  were  Milam,  Tres  Palacios  and  others  who  had 
been  sent  there  from  Tampico  after  their  capture,  but  all 
were  now  released  by  Iturbide.  The  other  followers  of  Long 
still  being  at  Monterey,  but  no  longer  prisoners.  General 
Long  speedily  won  many  friends.  Tres  Palacios  was  great- 
ly honored,  receiving  the  appointment  of  Governor  of 
Texas,  but  soon  manifested  a jealous  and  hostile  spirit 
towards  General  Long,  which  to  some  extent  for  a while 
marked  the  demeanor  of  President  Iturbide  also.  Soon 
after  this,  while  General  Long  was  just  entering  the  Old 
Inquisition  building  on  a visit  to  the  Commissioner  from 
Chili,  he  was  confronted  by  a soldier  and  shot  and  instantly 
killed  on  March  24,  1822. 

The  friends  of  General  Long  believed  that  the  soldier 
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was  a hired  assassin  of  Tres  Palacios,  and  Milam,  Christy 
and  John  Austin  indignantly  left  the  city  and  rejoined 
their  friends  at  Monterey.  To  them  they  freely  expressed 
the  belief  that  Tres  Palacios  instigated  the  murder  of 
their  commander.  It  was  resolved  to  avenge  Long’s  death 
upon  the  anticipated  arrival  of  Tres  Palacios  to  Tex- 
as, but  Wilson  and  Miller,  two  of  their  companions,  be- 
trayed them.  These  two  men  secretly  repaired  to  Saltillo 
where  they  expected  Tres  Palacios,  and  warned  him  of  the 
impending  danger;  Milam,  Christy  and  Austin  and  their 
associates  were  at  once  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  by  w^ay  of  Saltillo,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Quere- 
taro,  proceeding  by  slow  marches  and  stopping  a few  days 
in  those  towns.  At  the  capital  they  were  cast  into  prison, 
where  they  remained  ten  months. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  traitor  nephew  of 
Tres  Palacios  was  executed  by  General  Long  at  Bolivar 
Point,  and  no  doubt  the  new  Texas  Governor  w^as  at  the 
bottom  of  the  assassination  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
Long. 

Following  the  successful  installment  of  Iturbide’s  gov- 
ernment, the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Monroe,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1822, 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Mexico ; whereupon,  the 
President  ordered  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina,  then 
recently  appointed  envoy  to  Chili,  to  pass  through  Mexico 
while  en  route  to  his  mission,  make  careful  observations 
and  inquire  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Poinsett,  learning  the  facts  connected  with  Long’s 
expedition  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  countrymen,  se- 
cured their  unconditional  release,  and  an  escort  for  them 
to  Tampico  Avhere,  by  his  instructions,  the  United  States 
sloop  of  war  ‘‘John  Adams”  was  in  waiting  to  convey  them 
home,  the  officers  furnishing  them  with  clothing  and 
money. 
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In  winding  up  this  sketch  of  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  General  Long,  our  minds  now  turn  back  to  the  lone- 
ly wife  left  at  Bolivar  Point,  deserted  by  all  except  one 
faithful  little  servant  girl — w^aiting,  waiting,  waiting,  to 
liear  some  tidings  or  get  some  assurance  from  the  man  she 
loved,  who  told  her  to  remain  there,  and  to  whom  she  was 
so  true  and  faithful.  In  another  sketch  we  will  dwell  upon 
this  sad  history  more  in  detail. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Mrs.  Jane  H.  Long^  the  Mother  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Jane  Herbert  Long,  called  “The  Mother  of  Texas, 
was  born  on  the  23rd  day  of  July,  1798,  in  Clark  County, 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Her  father  was  General  William 
McCall  Wilkinson,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  her 
mother  was  Annie  Herbert  Dent.  They  were  married  Feb- 
ruary the  24th,  1774,  and  Jane  Herbert  was  their  tenth 
child.  One  of  her  sisters,  Barbara,  was  bom  in  June, 
1784,  and  she  married  a Mr.  Wood.  He  died  and  she  mar- 
ried Alexander  Calvitt,  December  18th,  1814,  and  she 
died  December  19th,  1858,  in  Brazoria  County,  Texas, 
where  her  husband  also  died.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Long  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  she  was  raised  by 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Calvitt,  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  education,  her  father  most  of  the  time  being  in 
the  army.  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1815,  in  which  the  British  army  was  de- 
feated and  sailed  away,  ^iliss  Jane  Wilkinson  met  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  James  Long,  who  was  a surgeon 
in  the  army  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  as  such  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  such  was  his 
daring  on  that  historic  field  that  General  Jackson  called 
him  the  “Young  Lion.”  He  formed  a strong  attachment 
for  the  accomplished  Miss  Jane  Wilkinson  and  asked  her 
hand  in  marriage.  She  reciprocated  the  feeling,  and  gave 
her  heart  and  promised  her  hand  to  the  brave  and  hand- 
some young  surgeon  and  physician,  and  on  the  14th  day  of 
May,  1815,  they  were  married  and  took  up  their  abode  at 
the  fine  plantation  called  Walnut  Hills,  owned  by  Dr. 
Long,  near  Natchez.  Here  for  a few  years,  and  the  only 
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time  during  her  married  life,  Mrs.  Long  enjoyed  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  a happy  home.  Here  a daughter  was  born, 
Annie  Herbert  Long,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1816. 

Ill-fated  hour  when  Dr.  Long  became  enthused  and  car- 
ried away  with  the  popular  idea  then  prevalent  among 
many  noted  men  around  Natchez,  of  the  conquest  of  North- 
ern Mexico,  which  then  included  the  vast  country  of  Texas 
and  other  provinces  and  all  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
Dr.  Long  subscribed  of  his  means  liberally  to  help  raise 
funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  expedition,  and  at  a 
public  and  enthusiastic  gathering  in  Natchez  made  a stir- 
ring speech  in  favor  of  it,  but  at  the  time  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  being  its  leader,  but  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  accompany  it.  It  was  understood  that  Colonel 
Adair,  of  Kentucky,  was  to  be  the  commander,  but  that 
gentleman  declined  the  honor,  and  it  was  then  tendered  to 
Dr.  Long  and  he  accepted  it.  He  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
and  raising  men  to  march  with  him  into  Texas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wresting  that  province  from  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  crossed  the  Sabine  River  with  a sufficient  force  to  take 
possession  of  the  old  Spanish  town  of  Nacogdoches,  and 
there  set  up  his  government,  distributing  his  forces  at  vari- 
ous points.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Long  were,  or  what  she  suffered  mentally  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  her  spirited  young  husband,  or  whether  her  feel- 
ings were  in  accord  or  not  with  his  plans,  but  one  thing  we 
do  know,  that  she  bravely  and  devotedly  followed  him  and 
shared  his  triumphs  and  reverses  until,  finally,  left  alone 
with  her  child  and  servant  girl  at  Bolivar  Point,  on  the 
coast  of  Texas. 

When  General  Long  started  to  Texas  with  his  little 
army  he  left  his  wife  and  two  children  ( another  daughter, 
Rebecca,  being  born  June  16,  1819),  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Calvitt,  until  he  Should  establish,  himself  in  Texas,  and 
when  that  was  accomplished  he  sent  one  of  his  gallant  cap- 
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tains,  Randall  Jones,  to  convey  her  to  Nacogdoches,  leav- 
ing the  children  still  at  Mrs.  Calvitt^s,  the  youngest  dying 
soon  afterwards.  This  journey  was  accomplished  on  horse- 
back. Here  she  was  again  left  by  her  husband,  but  under 
the  protection  of  brave  and  devoted  men,  while  he  went  to 
the  Island  of  Gralveston  to  confer  with  the  pirate,  Lafitte, 
and  to  induce  him,  if  possible,  to  aid  him  in  his  conquest. 
The  pirate  chief  refused  his  assistance,  and  General  Long 
commenced  his  return  trip  to  Nacogdoches,  but  before 
reaching  that  place  learned  the  startling  and  unexpected 
news  that  his  forces  had  been  scattered  and  many  killed 
by  a Spanish  army  under  Colonel  Perez.  We  know  not 
in  what  manner  Mrs.  Long  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Perez, 
except  that  faithful  followers  of  her  ill-starred  husband 
conveyed  her  to  a place  of  safety  beyond  the  Sabine  River, 
where  she  remained  until  joined  by  General  Long.  He  was 
not  discouraged  by  this  unfortunate  catastrophe,  but  reso- 
lutely went  to  work  raising  means  and  enlisting  men  to 
further  prosecute  the  war.  Men  of  w^ealth  and  standing 
at  New  Orleans  came  to  his  rescue,  and  he  was  soon  ready 
to  start  again  with  a small  force  to  Texas.  This  time  his 
wife  and  child  and  a colored  servmnt  woman,  named  Kian, 
who  belonged  to  Mrs.  Long,  accompanied  the  expedition. 
They  coasted  in  boats  around  the  shores  of  Texas  and 
landed  at  Bolivar  Point,  opposite  Galveston  Island,  in  the 
summer  of  1820.  Here  about  seventy-five  of  the  scattered 
forces  of  Long  had  assembled,  and  these,  added  to  the  force 
which  came  with  the  General,  made  a showing,  as  he 
thought,  which  would  justify  him  in  recommencing  hostili- 
ties. Here  they  built  a kind  of  mud  fort  and  planted  a 
cannon  upon  it,  and  soon  after  the  command  set  out  for 
the  west  to  further  prosecute  the  war.  In  the  previous 
history  of  the  expedition,  we  stated  what  befell  General 
Long  and  his  men,  and  will  not  recapitulate  that  again 
here.  Mrs.  Long  was  not  left  alone  at  Bolivar  Point  by 
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her  husband ; but,  on  the  contrary,  at  first  had  pleasant  as- 
sociates, her  companions,  besides  her  own  household,  be- 
ing Dr.  Edgar  and  his  wife  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  Allen  (the 
latter  having  gone  with  General  Long)  and  four  soldiers. 
The  time  passed  agreeably  enough  for  a time  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  They  enjoyed  the  scenery,  fished,  and 
watched  for  distant  sails  to  come  in  sight  on  the  Gulf,  a 
rare  occurence  then  since  the  pirates  had  gone  away  from 
the  Island  of  Galveston. 

As  the  weeks  and  months  passed  away,  and  no  tidings 
came  from  General  Long,  the  inmates  of  the  fort  became 
restless  and  anxious  to  leave,  all  except  Mrs.  Long.  Her 
companions  finally  begged  her  to  consent  to  leave,  but  she 
refused  again  and  again,  until  when  they  determined  to 
leave,  and  in  answer  to  their  last  appeal  she  said,  ‘‘No,  my 
husband  left  me  here  and  he  said  he  would  come  back,  and 
I will  remain  faithful  to  the  trust,  and  if  I should  not  sur- 
vive he  will  at  least  find  my  bones  here  when  he  returns.” 
Noble,  devoted  woman!  They  left  her,  and  we  are  unable 
to  put  on  paper  all  that  she  suffered  in  mind  and  body 
during  that  long  and  severe  winter  of  1820  and  1821.  She 
was  bound  to  know,  from  the  long  silence  of  her  husband, 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  him,  or  a message 
would  have  come  from  the  west  to  her.  But  still  she 
waited  and  hoped,  and  day  after  day  gazed  out  upon  the 
lonesome  sea  and  along  the  desolate  coast,  with  no  friends 
or  protectors  for  a hundred  miles  or  more  around  and  no 
companionship  except  her  own-  sad  thoughts,  that  of  her 
little  girl,  Annie,  the  servant  girl,  Kian,  and  the  dog,  “Gal- 
veston.” Kian  was  very  devoted  to  her,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly willing  to  die  for  her  at  any  time  if  necessary.  One 
day  she  told  Kian  that  they  were  acting  Robinson  Crusoe 
now  and  for  her  to  go  out  along  the  beach  and  see  if  she 
could  discover  any  foot  prints  in  the  sand.  She  did  so 
and  soon  came  running  back  and  informed  Mrs.  Long  that 
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she  had  seen  moccasin  tracks.  This  denoted  the  presence 
of  Indians  and,  no  doubt,  they  had  during  some  night  re- 
connoitered  the  place.  Mrs.  Long  never  allowed  anything 
to  frighten  her,  and,  being  possessed  of  a red  skirt  she  fast- 
ened that  to  a pole  and  displayed  it  on  the  fort  for  a flag, 
as  if  it  was  manned  by  wafrlike  men. 

She  knew  not  what  da^^  or  what  hour  the  fierce  Craunka- 
way  Indians  would  come’and  murder  them,  which  she  had 
reason  to  expect.  The  pirates  were  gone  and  the  Indians 
again  inhabited  Galveston  Island,  and  she  knew  their 
deadly  animosity  toward  the  whites.  She  saw  the  French 
schooner  wrecked  and  the  crew  butchered  by  them  before 
her  husband  left,  and  he  had  gone  to  the  island  with  a por- 
tion of  his  men  and  fought  them,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  his  boats  and  come  back  to  the  Point. 

There  were  firearms  at  the  fort,  and  Mrs.  Long  knew 
how  to  use  them,  as  well  as  fire  the  cannon,  and  she  was 
determined  to  fight  them  as  best  she  could  if  they  came,  and 
one  morning  they  did  so — canoe  loads  of  them,  painted  and 
decorated  for  war,  and  pulling  straight  for  the  Point.  Her 
courage,  however,  remained  in  this  trying  time.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a soldier,  of  a general.  Calmly  telling 
Kian  and  her  little  daughter  not  to  be  frightened,  she 
boldly  and  with  a firm  step  entered  the  little  fort,  manned 
the  cannon,  directed  it,  applied  the  mach  and  fired.  The 
boom  of  the  gun  echoed  far  out  across  the  bay  and  along 
the  shore,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  Indian 
canoes  w^ere  no  longer  together,  and  each  oarsman  pulling 
with  all  his  might  back  to  the  island.  Mrs.  Long  loaded 
the  cannon  again,  and  it  was  some  time  before  an  Indian 
was  seen  again,  but  once  more  they  ventured,  not  very 
near,  however,  and  a shot  from  the  fort  frightened  them 
away  again.  No  doubt  had  the  Indians  known  that  only 
the  weak  hand  of  a woman  was  the  sole  defender  of  the 
fort  they  would  have  taken  it  and  massacred  the  inmates, 
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but  this  fact  they  were  ignorant  of,  and  the  courage  and 
self-possession  of  Mrs.  Long  saved  them. 

The  winter  of  1820  and  1821  was  one  of  unusual  severity 
for  this  climate,  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  some 
who  live  on  the  Texas  coast,  the  bay  was  frozen  over,  and 
during  the  time  Mrs.  Long  saw  a large  bear  cross  on  the 
ice  from  the  main  land  to  Galveston  Island,  moving  slow- 
ly and  serenely  along  his  way,  without  in  the  least  being 
disturbed  in  any  manner,  although  followed  and  barked  at 
by  the  dog  ^^Galveston”  for  some  distance. 

Provisions  gave  out,  and  for  months  Mrs.  Long  and 
those  with  her  had  to  subsist  on  salted  fish,  but  fortunately 
fish  were  in  abundance  and  easily  obtained.  Hundreds 
of  them  were  frozen  and  Kian  would  break  the  ice  and  get 
them,  packing  them  down  in  the  brine  of  mackerel  bar- 
rels. They  also  had  hooks  and  lines  with  which  to  get  a 
supply  of  fish  in  good  weather.  Only  once  since  1820  has 
the  bay  been  frozen  over,  and  that  occurred  several  years 
ago — about  1886. 

One  more  terrible  ordeal  this  brave  woman  had  to  pass 
through  while  at  Bolivar  Point — another  child  was  born, 
a little  girl — December  the  21st,  1821.  This  frail  little 
child  was  named  Mary  James,  but  its  earthly  career  was 
short,  dying  at  four  years  of  age.  What  a sad  Christmas 
to  these  isolated  ones,  and  this  was  the  second  they  had 
passed  here,  but  evidently  the  first  was  spent  in  company 
with  those  whom  Dr.  Long  had  left  wdth  his  wife.  It 
seems  that  the  rude  ^^mud”  fort,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
constructed  so  as  to  furnish  shelter  and  protection  in  In- 
clement weather,  but  for  defense  and  to  mount  the  cannon 
on.  Mrs.  Long  lived  in  a tent,  and  so  severe  was  the  winter, 
and  so  much  snow  fell  and  accumulated  on  the  tent  that 
the  top  was  weighted  down  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  beds 
on  which  they  had  to  sleep  and  finally  broke  in,  and  it  was 
during  this  time,  and  in  this  snow  and  ice-laden  tent  that 
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the  child  was  born.  We  will,  however,  no  longer  dwell  on 
these  sad  scenes.  Early  in  1822  two  white  men  came  to 
Bolivar  Point,  the  first  Mrs.  Long  had  seen  in  nearly  a 
year,  and  she  joyfully  recognized  her  faithful  friends.  Cap- 
tain Randall  Jones  and  his  brother,  James.  They,  how- 
ever, brought  her  the  sad  news  of  her  husband^s  death,  and 
had  come  to  convey  her  away.  With  a sad  heart  she  made 
ready  to  accompany  them  and  bid  farewell  to  the  desolate, 
wave-lashed  shore  of  Bolivar  Point.  They  went  to  San 
Antonio,  where  Mrs.  Long  remained  a short  time,  and  then 
continued  the  journey  on  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  she 
viewed  the  spot  on  which  her  unfortunate  husband  breathed 
his  last,  struck  down  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin.  Why 
she  went  on  this  long  trip,  what  incidents  happened  by 
the  way,  and  who  accompanied  her,  unless  it  was  the  Jones 
brothers,  we  cannot  tell.  She,  her  little  girl,  and  Kian 
made  the  trip  on  the  backs  of  Mexican  burros. 

The  Mexican  authorities  treated  her  kindly,  and  from 
Colonel  Ben  Milam,  one  of  her  husband’s  companions,  she 
learned  the  particulars  of  her  husband’s  death.  He  told  her 
that  General  Long  had  a presentiment  of  his  death,  and 
that  he  walked  the  floor  all  night  before  he  was  killed  on 
the  following  morning.  When  Colonel  Milam  insisted  on 
him  going  to  bed,  he  said,  “No,  ISOlam,  I cannot  rest,  I feel 
that  I will  never  see  my  family  again,  and  I want  you  to  be 
a brother  to  my  wife  and  a father  to  my  children.”  The 
promise  was  given  and  Colonel  Milam  faithfully  kept  his 
promise  to  General  Long,  and  aided  his  bereaved  and  wid- 
owed wife  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  which  was  at  times 
interrupted  by  being  thrown  into  prison  himself,  until 
finally  he  met  his  death  at  San  Antonio  while  storming 
that  city  with  a force  of  Texans  in  1835.  His  remains  rest 
in  Milam  Square,  San  Antonio,  and  a handsome  monument 
has  been  erected  there  to  his  memory. 
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Mrs.  Long  returned  to  Texas  and  took  up  her  abode  in 
Brazoria,  county  seat  at  one  time  of  Brazoria  County. 
Here  she  opened  a boarding  house  and  took  in  washing, 
the  latter  work  being  ably  attended  to  by  Kian.  Another 
sad  feature  connected  with  this  truly  sad  history  was  the 
fact  that  a debt  hung  over  Mrs.  Long,  contracted  by  her 
unfortunate  husband  in  order  to  raise  means  to  further 
his  enterprise,  and  Kian,  the  faithful  servant,  was  under 
mortgage  for  this  debt,  and  was  finally  taken  to  cancel  it. 
Mrs.  Long  now  went  to  work  with  renewed  energies  in 
order  to  save  money  enough  to  buy  the  devoted  woman, 
Kian,  back.  She  was,  however,  relieved  from  this  burden 
by  the  kind-hearted  General  Peck,  an  old  schoolmate  and 
former  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Long,  who,  on  learning 
of  the  circumstances,  bought  the  servant  and  restored  her 
to  her  former  mistress.  Before  leaving  Brazoria  Mrs.  Long 
saved  money  enough  to  buy  a negro  man,  and  soon  after 
moved  to  Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County,  where  her  grant 
of  land  was  located,  all  of  the  middle  and  southern  portion 
of  the  city  now  occupying  it.  Mrs.  Long  now  bought  an- 
other negro  man  and  had  a nice  farm  put  in  cultivation, 
and  from  that  time  on  to  the  day  of  her  death  had  all  that 
she  wished  as  far  as  the  comforts  of  this  life  were  con- 
cerned. She  also  started  another  boarding  house  in  Rich- 
mond, which  was  well  patronized.  Mrs.  Long  had  several 
offers  of  marriage  from  noted  and  worthy  men,  but  she  re- 
fused them  all,  saying  that  she  could  never  give  her  hand 
and  heart  to  but  one  man.  When  Kian  died  her  mistress 
mourned  her  truly  and  gave  her  a nice  burial.  The  de- 
voted servant  left  four  children,  James,  Fed,  Clarisa  and 
Lizzie.  Clarisa  had  a daughter  also  named  Kian,  who  was 
the  waiting  maid  of  Mrs.  Long,  and  attended  upon  her 
every  want. 
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LAST  DAYS  OF  MRS.  LONG. 

When  Mrs.  Long  became  old  and  feeble  she  seldom  left 
home,  but  one  morning  told  Kian  to  hitch  the  horse  to  the 
buggy  and  take  her  driving  for  the  last  time.  They  first 
went  to  the  home  of  Doctor  Ferris,  and  that  polite  old 
gentleman  seeing  Mrs.  Long  at  his  door  in  her  buggy  was 
agreeably  surprised  and  came  hastily  to  assist  her  in 
alighting.  She  refused  his  aid,  however,  saying,  ^‘Doc- 
tor, let  me  get  out  myself,  you  might  let  me  fall.^^  A 
pleasant  and  agreeable  hour  was  passed  in  conversation 
upon  the  various  topics  of  the  day,  and  then  she  was  driven 
to  the  home  of  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Miles,  where 
she  remained  some  time,  and  then  at  her  requ.est  was  taken 
to  the  home  of  Clarisa,  her  former  servant  and  mother  of 
Kian.  Although  the  latter  was  free,  she  never  ceased  to 
wait  upon  Mrs.  Long,  and  she  still  lives  in  Richmond,  be- 
ing known  far  and  near  as  ^^Aunt  Ki,^’  and  she  also  keeps 
a boarding  and  lodging  house,  but  for  whites  only.  Prom 
the  house  of  Clarisa  Mrs.  Long  was  driven  to  an  ice  cream 
parlor,  where  she  partook  of  some  cream,  and  then  ordered 
the  carriage  home.  After  entering  the  house  she  sat  in  a 
chair  for  a short  time,  said  she  felt  bad,  and  had  taken  her 
last  ride.  She  was  undressed  soon  after  and  placed  in  bed 
and  failed  to  get  up  on  the  following  morning,  but  lingered 
a month,  getting  up  occasionally  and  being  dressed,  but 
not  leaving  the  room.  Toward  the  last  said  she  was  just 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  that  she  was  ready  and  had  tried  to 
do  her  duty  all  her  life — ^told  Kian  to  be  good,  and  that 
she  did  not  want  any  one  when  she  was  dead  to  wash  and 
dress  her  and  lay  her  out  but  Kian  and  Clarisa.  Thus  she 
died  happy,  and  in  the  full  hope  of  the  resurrection,  on  the 
30th  day  of  December,  1880,  aged  82  years  and  6 months. 
She  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Richmond  and  a nice 
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monument  erected  over  the  grave.  A large  concourse  of 
people  attended  the  burial  of  this  ‘‘Mother  of  Texas”  and 
showed  her  all  the  respect  possible.  She  always  treated 
her  servants  kindly  and  would  allow  no  one  to  correct  or 
chastise  them.  Mrs.  Long  was  a true  heroine  and  one  of 
the  most  estimable  women  and  noble  mothers  known  to 
the  early  annals  of  Texas.  The  only  surviving  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Long,  Annie  Herbert  Long,  married  Edward  Win- 
ston at  Richmond,  and  they  had  one  child,  James  Edward. 
She  survived  Mr.  Winston  and  married  the  Hon.  James 
S.  Sullivan  and  they  had  four  children — ^Mary,  Sarah 
(the  latter  dying  at  13  years  of  age),  and  two  who  died  in 
infancy.  Mary  married  Mr.  J.  W.  Miles,  of  Richmond,  and 
lives  in  Beeville,  a widow.  Captain  Sidney  Winston,  of 
Richmond,  is  the  great  grandson  of  Mrs.  Jane  Long,  he  be- 
ing the  son  of  James  Edward  Winston.  The  other  children 
were:  Lilly,  Roberta,  and  Eddy.  Lilly  married  Dr.  John 
L.  Dillard,  of  Richmond,  now  dead.  She  still  survives 
and  lives  in  Richmond.  Roberta  married  Jorden  Farmer, 
no  children,  both  living  in  Richmond.  Mary  A.  Miles,  of 
Beeville,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Long,  has  three  children, 
Sullivan,  Annie  and  Collier.  The  first  named  married  a 
Miss  Black,  and  Annie  married  Benny  Cochran,  now  dead. 
Collier  married  at  Beeville.  . 

Captain  Sidney  Winston,  one  of  the  solid  citizens  and 
representative  men  of  Richmond,  married  Miss  Kate 
Blakely,  and  they  have  two  children,  Nettie  Laura  and 
Blakely. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  (Annie  Herbert  Long)  died  at  Richmond 
June  the  1st,  1870,  her  mother  surviving  her  ten  years. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Gen.  W.  M.  Wilkinson. 

General  William  M.  Wilkinson,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Long,  was  a distinguished  ofticer  in  the  United  States 
Army  of  the  war  of  1812.  When  Aaron  Burr,  in  1806,  was 
contemplating  the  conquest  and  revolutionizing  of  North- 
ern Mexico,  which  then  included  Texas,  his  base  of  opera- 
tions being  Blennerhassetts  Island,  General  Wilkinson  was 
ordered  with  a part  of  the  United  States  Army  to  watch 
his  movements,  and  also  the  Spanish  army  who  were  com' 
ing  toward  the  Sabine  River  to  meet  Burr’s  invasion. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  President  at  this  time,  and  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to  prevent  any 
armed  expedition  from  leaving  her  borders  for  such  a con- 
quest. The  Spanish  government  had  notification  of  the  in- 
tention of  Burr,  and  at  that  time,  not  recognizing  the  Sa- 
bine River  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions and  those  of  the  United  States,  moved  an  army  to- 
ward that  point.  Late  in  the  spring,  some  time  in  June, 
Generals  Herrera  and  Cordero,  with  1,200  veteran  Spanish 
soldiers,  reached  Nacogdoches.  Governor  Claiborne,  of 
Louisiana,  called  out  the  militia  and  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Wilkinson  also,  and  he  hastened  to- 
ward the  Sabine  with  all  of  these  available  forces  from 
New  Orleans.  Negotiations  had  failed  as  to  the  question 
of  boundary  and  part  of  the  Spanish  army  had  already 
crossed  the  border  when  Wilkinson  arrived  and  confronted 
them.  Both  commanders  were  defiant,  and  for  a time  a 
pitched  battle  seemed  to  be  unavoidable.  The  American 
commander  told  the  Spanish  generals  plainly  that  they 
must  recross  the  Sabine,  that  they  would  not  be  allowed 
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over  there  to  fight  Aaron  Burr,  or  under  any  other  pre- 
tense. The  Americans  were  anxious  to  fight  and  chafed 
under  the  delay  of  a parley,  which  was  finally  held  by  the 
opposing  leaders,  and  the  difficulty  settled  without  blood- 
shed. They  entered  into  a treaty  of  the  “neutral  ground,’’ 
agreeing  that  a narrow  strip  of  country  between  the  Ar- 
royo Hondo  and  the  Sabine  should  be  respected  as  “neu- 
tral” and  occupied  by  neither  government  until  a definite 
treaty  fixed  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations.  The 
Spanish  army  then  recrossed  the  Sabine  and  retired  be- 
yond this  strip  of  country,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
American  troops,  who  wished  to  whip  them  for  crossing 
the  line. 

Hearing  rumors  that  Burr  was  descending  the  Mississip- 
pi Kiver  with  his  expedition.  General  Wilkinson,  on  arriv- 
ing at  New  Orleans,  commenced  vigorous  preparations  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  Burr.  A flotilla  was  prepared  and  the 
forts  near  New  Orleans  were  put  in  a state  of  defense.  He 
called  out  the  militia  of  Louisiana  again  and  also  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  proclaimed  martial  law.  He  arrested  and  held 
in  custody  every  one  suspected  of  being  in  sympathy  with 
Burr.  The  whole  country  was  patroled  by  General  Wilkin- 
son’s guards.  Aaron  Burr,  however,  did  not  come,  and 
was  afterwards  arrested  and  tried  for  conspiracy  against 
the  United  States  Government,  but  was  acquitted.  These 
details  do  not  belong  here  and  only  mention  is  made  of 
the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  father  of  the  noble  and  distin- 
guished lady  whose  remains  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Rich- 
mond, Fort  Bend  County. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Walter  W\  Little. 

Walter  W.  Little  was  born  in  Fort  Bend  County,  on  the 
last  day  of  Oetober,  1828,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Fort 
settlement  in  the  bend  of  the  Brazos,  where  Richmond  now 
is. 

William  Little,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  came  to  Texas  from  Mis- 
souri as  part  of  the  colony  of  Stephen  F.  Austin  in  1821. 
His  headright  league  was  located  twelve  miles  below  the 
present  town  of  Richmond,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Brazos 
River,  opposite  the  league  of  Henry  Jones. 

In  November,  1821,  the  Fort,  from  which  the  County  of 
Fort  Bend  takes  its  name,  was  erected  in  the  bend  of  the 
Brazos  River,  north  of  Richmond,  about  where  the  Mc- 
Farland place  is  now.  The  river  makes  a bend  here  of 
eleven  miles  around  by  two  miles  across  it.  The  fort  was 
built  by  William  Little,  William  Smithers,  Charles  Beard, 
Joseph  Polly  and  Henry  Holsten.  It  was  constructed  of 
logs  cut  from  the  river  bottom  and  consisted  of  two  log 
cabins  with  hall  between,  and  was  intended  for  shelter, 
and  in  which  to  keep  supplies,  as  well  as  defense,  in  case 
of  an  Indian  attack. 

Previous  to  this  time  General  Austin  had  visited  the 
country  on  the  Colorado,  Guadalupe,  Brazos  and  other 
places  to  select  locations  for  his  colonists,  many  of  w^hom 
were  en  route  from  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  and 
some  had  already  arrived.  Having  selected  the  great  bend 
of  the  Brazos  on  the  west  side  as  a suitable  place  to  plant 
a colony,  he  left  the  five  young  men  above  mentioned,  to 
build  the  fort  for  the  benefit  of  the  first  installment,  which 
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was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  settlement.  The  first  actu- 
al settler,  however,  there  was  William  Morton,  whose  head- 
right  league  was  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Brazos 
and  his  labor  on  the  west  side  near  the  fort. 

The  next  settlers  to  come  were  Henry  Jones,  John 
Rabb,  Joe  Kuykendall,  John  Jones,  James  Jones,  Randall 
Jones,  Hall  Roddy  (a  single  man),  and  one  other  named 
Gash.  Most  of  these  came  in  to  the  colony  among  the  first 
installment,  but  some  of  them  had  first  stopped  further  up 
the  country  about  San  Felipe.  Randolph  Foster  had  been 
here  in  camp  before  any  colonists  arrived,  and  Henry 
Jones,  Randall  Jones  and  others  had  passed  back  and  forth 
over  the  country.  In  1823  many  more  came  and  grants 
were  located  in  various  places  up  and  down  the  river  on 
both  sides.  Also  in  1823  a band  of  coast  Indians,  known 
as  Craunkaways,  made  a raid  on  another  band  of  Indians 
living  on  the  Trinity  River,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
some  of  their  stock.  Mr.  Little  thinks  these  Trinity  In- 
dians were  Choctaws,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  Cooshatties  or  Osages.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they 
followed  the  Craunks  and  surprised  a band  of  them  at  a 
point  of  timber  two  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Rich- 
mond and  quite  a battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Craunks 
were  defeated  and  all  killed  except  probably  one,  as  some 
think,  but  Mr.  Little  is  under  the  impression  that  all  were 
killed.  The  bones  of  the  slain  Indians  remained  there 
many  years. 

In  1832  J.  H.  Pickens  came ‘and  rented  the  farm  of 
Henry  Jones,  thoroughly  cultivating  and  making  a fine 
crop,  but  in  1833  a great  and  disastrous  flood  came  which 
swept  the  Brazos  valley  for  seven  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  overflowing  into  Buffalo  Bayou,  and  destroying 
all  crops  and  drowning  all  stock  in  the  bottom.  All  of  the 
stock  of  William  Little  was  destroyed,  and  also  two  of  his 
negroes  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a skiff. 
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In  1836,  when  the  Mexican  army  came  to  Fort  Bend, 
Walter  Little,  then  eight  years  of  age,  was  at  his  father’s 
farm  and  remembers  that  many  neighbors  and  families 
gathered  there,  among  whom  were  John  H.  Pickens, 
Joseph  Johnson,  the  Thompsons,  Mudds  and  Wicksons. 
After  consulting  with  one  another  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue  under  existing  circumstances,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable that  those  who  had  families  to  take  care  of  to  move 
on  with  them  and  keep  out  of  reach  of  the  Mexican  army. 
All,  howe\^er,  did  not  go  together.  The  Johnsons,  Mudds 
and  Thompsons  took  the  Stafford  road,  while  the  Littles 
and  others  took  the  Shipman  road,  and  entered  a dense 
cane  bottom  and  went  into  camp,  hoping  the  Mexicans 
would  not  discover  their  retreat,  which  they  did  not.  In 
three  or  four  days  three  Texas  scouts,  Henry  Karnes,  John 
Shipman  and  John  Morton,  came  to  them  and  told  them 
to  stay  where  they  were,  as  the  Mexican  army  was  now 
ahead  of  them.  Also  about  this  time  Joe  Kuykendall  and 
John  R.  Fenn  and  some  of  the  women  from  Morton’s  at 
the  bend,  made  their  way  through  the  dense  bottom  and 
joined  them,  but  soon  went  on  towards  Harrisburg.  Kuy- 
kendall and  young  Fenn  had  been  captured  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  had‘  made  their  escape.  Before  this  the  steam- 
boat ^^Yellowstone”  was  heard  coming  down  the  river  and 
Walter  Little  and  others  went  to  look  at  it,  and  Mr.  Little 
says  it  passed  so  near  them  that  he  could  see  the  bullet 
holes  where  the  Mexicans  fired  into  it  when  the  boat  passed 
Fort  Bend.  He  says  the  captain  had  set  up  cotton  bales 
on  end  around  the  pilot  house  for  protection.  During  the 
flight,  he  says,  of  the  people  from  Fort  Bend  Mrs.  Gil.  Kuy- 
kendall lost  her  baby  and  did  not  see  it  again  for  six  weeks. 
It  was  carried  off  in  another  party  by  her  sister. 

While  in  camp  in  the  cane  brake  measels  broke  out 
among  the  people,  and  they  scattered  away,  most  of  them 
back  to  their  homes,  and  in  a few  days  the  famous  scout. 
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Deaf  Smith,  came  and  told  them  to  rest  easy,  as  a great 
battle  had  been  fought  at  the  San  Jacinto  River,  in  which 
the  Mexican  army  had  been  nearly  annihilated,  and  Santa 
Anna  captured.  Great  rejoicing  was  now  indulged  in  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  Little  remembers  when  Deaf  Smith  died,  and  thinks 
it  was  at  a hotel  in  Richmond.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode 
there  in  1837,  and  he  and  Gail  Borden  had  formed  a part- 
nership in  the  land  business,  but  he  died  soon  after.  He 
says  that  Smith  was  a medium  sized  man,  hair  partly 
gray,  and  about  forty  years  of  aga 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  1858,  Mr.  Little  married  Miss 
Sarah  R.  Wilson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hugh  Wilson,  of  Louis- 
burg,  Virginia.  She  died  in  1870,  and  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried Miss  M.  A.  Laird,  his  present  wife.  William  Little, 
his  father,  died  the  8th  of  July,  1841,  on  his  farm  below 
Richmond.  He  laid  off  the  town  of  Richmond  in  1836. 

Mr.  Walter  Little  has  a family  relic  w^hich  has  been  in 
their  family  for  more  than  100  years.  It  is  a pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  of  antique  make,  which  was  given  to  his 
grandfather,  John  Little,  by  General  Horatio  Gates,  of 
the  American  Army  of  the  Revolution  of  1776.  John 
Little  was  major  of  artillery  in  the  army  of  General  Gates, 
and  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  was  after  a battle, 
in  which  the  eyesight  of  Major  Little  was  injured  by  pow- 
der, and  the  spectacles  were  given  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Little  now  resides  with  his  family  at  Eagle  Lake, 
Colorado  County. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Henry  Jones. 

Henry  Jones,  one  of  the  ^^Old  Three  Hundred’’  of  Aus- 
tin’s colony  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Virginia,  near 
the  ‘‘Blue  Ridge,”  in  1798.  In  1817,  when  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  left  home  in  company  with  his  brother, 
John,  and  went  on  a trip  of  adventure.  They  came  down 
the  Mississippi  in  a flat  boat  to  New  Orleans,  and  there 
laid  in  supplies  and  ammunition  and  returned  to  the  mouth 
of  White  River  and  was  here  joined  by  Martin  Varner, 
Creason  and  two  other  young  men  of  like  temperament  as 
themselves.  They  now  laid  their  plans  to  explore  strange 
countries  and  became  trappers  and  hunters  and  com- 
menced at  this  place,  trapping  for  fur  animals,  and  killing 
deer,  bear  and  other  game  for  their  pelts.  In  this  way  they 
remained  two  years,  traveling  over  parts  of  Arkansas,  In- 
dian Territory  and  other  places,  part  of  the  time  being  in 
camp  on  the  Washita  River,  trading  with  friendly  In- 
dians. 

During  all  of  these  rambles,  and  having  a good  time 
generally,  they  had  not  met  or  been  molested  by  hostile 
Indians.  Finally,  however,  while  in  camp  on  a tributary 
of  the  Whshita,  they  discovered  signs  of  hostile  Indians. 
They  detected  that  these  Indians  were  not  friendly  by  see- 
ing where  they  had  killed  deer  and  other  game,  but  could 
never  get  sight  of  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
had  been  friendly  disposed,  they  would  have  come  to  their 
camp.  The  boys  had  a dog  along  which  they  had  trained 
to  growl,  but  not  to  bark,  when  anything  unusual  dis- 
turbed him.  One  morning,  about  daybreak,  not  long  after 
these  Indian  signs  had  been  discovered,  the  dog  awoke 
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them  by  yowling  and  walking  to  and  fro  between  their 
pallets  and  the  log  fire,  which  had  been  replenished 
through  the  night.  Varner  raised  up,  and,  seeing  a band 
of  Indians  near  the  camp  and  about  to  attack  them,  said, 
“Boys,  here  are  Indians,’’  and  raised  his  gun  to  fire  at 
them,  but  before  he  could  do  so  the  Indians,  who  were  also 
armed  with  guns,  fired  a volley  into  their  midst  and 
wounded  all  of  them  except  Creason.  Varner  was  shot  in 
both  wrists  and  his  gun  stock  shot  in  two.  Henry  Jones 
was  struck  with  a bullet  which  went  through  his  body, 
just  grazing  the  backbone,  as  he  sprang  up  and  was  stoop- 
ing  to  get  his  gun,  and  the  other  two,  whose  names  cannot 
now  be  given,  were  severely  wounded,  but  not  as  bad  as 
Jones.  All  now  ran  away  to  save  themselves,  if  possible, 
by  fiight.  Henry  Jones  ran  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  tripped  in  some  vines  or  briars  and  fell;  the 
others,  thinking  that  he  had  fallen  dead  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  wound,  ran  on  and  left  him.  He  thought  his 
time  had  come,  and  lay  there,  face  down,  for  a few 
moments,  imagining  he  could  hear  the  Indians  breathing 
close  behind  him ; but  as  they  did  not  come  at  once  to  scalp 
him  or  run  a lance  through  his  body  he  raised  his  head  to 
look,  and  none  were  in  sight.  With  renewed  hope  now, 
although  badly  hurt  and  bleeding  profusely,  he  regained 
his  feet  and  ran  on  after  his  companions,  but  they  had 
disappeared  in  the  timber  and  brush,  and  he  feared  to  call 
to  them  on  account  of  the  still  near  proximity  of  the 
Indians.  They  had  another  camp  fifteen  miles  below  and 
this  was  the  objective  point  now  of  the  routed  hunters. 

About  noon  Henry  Jones  ascended  a hill  and  discovered 
his  companions  in  the  valley  below.  He  yelled,  to  attract 
their  attention  to  himself,  as  he  was  nearly  exhausted,  but 
they  ran,  thinking  it  was  the  Indians  still  after  them.  In 
running  and  looking  back  over  their  shoulders,  however, 
they  soon  discovered  that  it  was  their  wounded  compan- 
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ion,  and  then  stopped  and  waited  until  he  joined  them 
and  all  went  on  together.  They  had  to  cross  a deep  creek 
to  reach  their  camp,  and  as  Henry  Jones  could  not  swim 
he  held  on  to  Varner,  who  was  six  feet  and  six  inches  in 
height  and  could  wade  it,  and  thus  passed  over  safely. 

On  reaching  their  camp  they  remained  a long  time, 
dressing  their  wounds  as  best  they  could  until  they  healed 
and  they  were  able  to  travel  again.  The  first  thing  they 
did  then  was  to  go  back  to  the  camp  where  the  Indians  at- 
tacked them.  Their  little  dog  had  never  showed  up  and 
they  were  satisfied  he  was  dead,  which  was  verified  on 
reaching  the  spot,  by  finding  his  remains  in  the  camp.  It 
is  likely  the  dog  was  struck  down  by  a shot  when  the  vol- 
ley was  fired,  but  the  Indians  had  also  terribly  mangled 
his  body — in  revenge,  probably,  for  causing  them  to  loose 
the  scalps  of  the  five  young  hunters,  by  his  timely  warn- 
ing growls,  as  otherwise  they  could  have  approached  and 
placed  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  against  their  heads  and 
made  certain  of  their  destruction.  The  Indians  had  taken 
everything  in  the  camp  except  that  which  was  the  most  val- 
uable— ^the  furs  and  pelts;  but  it  was  not  their  fault  that 
these  were  left,  but  the  foresight  of  the  young  hunters. 
They  had  dug  a hole  in  which  they  placed  them,  filled  it 
carefully  and  compactly,  and  then  made  their  camp  fire 
over  the  spot.  After  this  unfortunate  affair  the  young  men 
disposed  of  their  furs  and  pelts  and  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion. They  did  not  remain  long,  howe\’er,  in  the  settled  dis- 
tricts. Stephen  F.  Austin  was  making  up  a colony  to  settle 
in  the  wilds  of  Texas,  and  the  two  Jones  brothers  and  Var- 
ner joined  it  and  came  with  the  first  installment,  first  set- 
tling in  what  is  now  Washington  County.  Varner  after- 
wards had  his  league  of  land  located  in  Brazoria  County, 
on  what  is  now  ^Warner’s  Creek.”  He  was  killed  there 
some  years  later  by  a Mexican ; after  receiving  the  mortal 
wound,  he  induced  some  of  his  friends  to  catch  the  Mexican 
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and  bring  him  within  his  reach,  and  he  then  and  there, 
with  a sharp  knife,  cut  him  in  pieces — ^actually  skinning 
him  alive  from  head  to  foot. 

In  Red  River  County  Henry  Jones  married  Miss  Nancy 
Styles.  William  Jones,  their  first  child,  was  born  in  1822, 
in  what  is  now  Washington  County,  near  the  present  town 
of  Independence.  They  had  no  house  completed  at  that 
time,  and  this  child,  the  first  in  Austin’s  colony,  was  born 
in  camp  under  a live  oak  tree.  In  this  same  year  Henry 
Jones  and  others  came  on  down  into  what  is  now  Fort 
Bend  County,  looking  at  the  country,  as  yet  having  located 
no  land,  and  one  day  on  the  Brazos  River,  thirteen  miles 
below  the  present  town  of  Richmond,  they  dismounted,  and 
hitching  their  horses,  went  down  under  the  bluff  to  get 
some  water.  While  there  they  were  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  oars  striking  the  sides  of  a canoe,  hid  from  view 
by  a bend  in  the  river.  At  first  they  thought  it  might  be 
Indians  and  looked  well  to  their  firearms,  but  when  the 
party  came  in  view  it  proved  to  be  a white  man  and  a 
negro.  The  white  man  was  Captain  Randall  Jones.  He 
landed  and  the  party  had  dinner  together.  Captain  Jones 
and  Henry  Jones,  on  learning  each  others’  name,  had  a 
long  talk,  but  could  trace  no  kinship.  Randall  Jones’ 
boat  was  loaded  with  one  barrel  of  whiskey  and  several 
boxes  of  tobacco  bound  for  Fort  Bend,  where  he  had 
located  and  settled. 

Henry  Jones,  liking  the  country,  located  his  land  on  the 
Brazos  River  eight  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Rich- 
mond. He  wanted,  and  had  selected  a league  of 
land  just  below  the  present  town,  but  learning  that  Mrs. 
Jane  Long  wished  this  location  for  her  grant,  gave  way 
to  her  and  went  further  down  the  river.  Before  improv- 
ing his  place,  however,  he  settled  in  the  bend,  and  during 
this  occupancy  he  and  others  made  a journey  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Brazos  after  salt. 
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In  the  meanwhile  a band  of  friendly  Indians,  from  the 
Trinity  River,  had  a battle  with  the  Craunkaway  Indians, 
one  mile  below  the  present  town  of  Richmond,  in  which 
the  Trinity  Indians  were  the  victors,  killing  ten  of  the 
others  and  taking  their  scalps.  Some  think  that  these  In- 
dians from  the  Trinity  were  instigated  by  the  white  set- 
tlers to  come  and  attack  the  Craunkaways  and  kill  or  drive 
them  away  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  they  were  a con- 
stant menace  to  the  colonists  of  Austin.  Others  believe 
that  the  Craunks  had  made  a raid  on  the  Trinity  Indians, 
who  were  likely  Cooshatties  or  Osages,  and  carried  off 
some  of  their  stock,  and  the  pursuit  and  battle  was  to  re- 
dress their  own  wrongs.  The  main  camp  of  the  Craunks 
was  on  Big  Creek,  seven  miles  below  Richmond,  and  it 
was  to  this  place  the  Indians  from  the  Trinity  were  making 
their  way,  when  they  fell  in  with  this  band,  which  they 
fought  and  killed  all  of  them  except  one.  Now,  about 
dark  on  the  same  day  that  this  battle  was  fought,  Henry 
Jones  and  his  party  were  getting  back  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos  and  were  in  three  miles  of  Fort  Bend,  when,  in 
the  dusk  of  gathering  darkness  they  saw  an  Indian  pass 
them  on  a pony  at  full  speed,  making  his  way  towards  Big 
Creek  where  his  tribe  was  in  camp,  to  inform  them  of  the 
presence  of  the  hostile  Indians  from  the  Trinity,  he  being 
the  only  one  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Soon  after  a terrible 
storm  set  in  with  such  violence  and  floods  of  rain  that  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  party  were  compelled  to  leave  the  prairie 
and  seek  shelter  in  a point  of  timber,  where  they  spent  the 
night.  This  storm  also  prevented  the  Trinity  Indians  from 
getting  to  their  enemies,  and  they  went  on  up  the  river 
to  the  white  settlements.  The  Craunkaways,  however, 
being  warned,  fled  from  their  camp  and  left  the  country, 
going  west  across  the  Colorado. 

Next  morning,  after  the  storm,  when  Henry  Jones  ar- 
rived at  home,  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  And  his 
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yard  full  of  Indians  and  his  wife  alone,  except  their  two 
little  boys,  Janies  and  William.  They,  however,  met  him 
with  extended  hands  of  friendship,  told  him  of  the  battle, 
and  said  they  wanted  beef  and  then  have  a war  dance.  The 
beef  was  furnished  and  the  feasting  and  dancing  com- 
menced, which  lasted  several  days,  and  Mr.  Jones  had  to 
kill  two  more  beeves  before  he  could  get  rid  of  them,  but 
finally  they  mounted  their  ponies  and  went  off  yelling  to- 
ward their  country.  While  their  dancing  was  in  progress 
the  scalps  of  their  enemies  were  hanging  on  a pole,  around 
which  they  circled,  sang  and  yelled.  Also  during  this 
time  Mr.  Morton,  near  by,  had  two  Craunkaway  Indians — 
a squaw  and  little  boy;  the  Trinity  Indians  hearing  of 
it,  some  of  them  mounted  their  ponies,  and,  dashing  up 
to  Morton’s  house,  killed  the  squaw  and  carried  the  boy 
away  captive,  saying  they  were  going  to  make  a good  war- 
rior out  of  him. 

During  the  passage  of  the  Mexican  army  through  Fort 
Bend  County  and  the  families  were  fieeing  before  it,  Henry 
Jones  was  sick  and  had  been  for  some  time  and  was  hauled 
in  a wagon  on  a mattress  in  the  “Runaway,”  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto and  many  other  stirring  scenes  which  were  transpir- 
ing at  that  time.  His  family  at  that  time  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  five  or  six  children.  They  came  back  over  the 
battlefield  of  San  Jacinto  and  viewed  the  dead  Mexicans, 
and  while  doing  so  discovered  an  old  sow  eating  one  of 
them.  Some  of  the  Jones  boys  picked  up  scopets  and  sabres 
and  brought  them  home.  These  relics  were  lost  when  the 
Henry  Jones  homestead  was  burned  in  1888.  At  the  time, 
howe^^er,  the  property  belonged  to  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ryon,  and 
the  guns  and  swords  had  been  left  there  in  the  garrett. 
Mrs.  Jones  died  in  1850  at  the  “Old  Prairie  Home,”  and 
Mr.  Jones  at  the  same  place  in  1861,  both  being  buried  in 
the  old  family  burying  ground,  side  by  side.  They  had 
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twelve  children,  and  all  lived  to  be  grown,  except  one,  and 
all  married  except  two.  The  children  w^ere:  William 
Styles,  James,  Mary  Moore,  John  Henry,  Hetty  Ellen, 
Virginia,  Elizabeth  R.,  Susan  E.,  Wiley  Powell,  Emily, 
Laura  H.,  and  Thomas  Walter. 

William,  the  first  born  and  the  first  in  Austin’s  colony, 
married  Mary  Barnett  and  died  in  1875.  His  children 
were:  Fannie,  Thomas,  William,  Nancy,  Sarah,  Johnny 
and  James.  The  two  last  named  and  Thomas  are  still  liv- 
ing. James  married  twice,  first  Miss  ^lartha  Little,  and 
of  this  union  only  one  child  lived,  Walter,  who  married 
Miss  Archie  Davis.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Fanny  Hill 
and  only  one  son  by  her  lived,  James  Jones,  who  married 
a Miss  Brown.  He  died  in  1857.  Mary  married  Colonel 
William  Ryon,  one  of  the  captains  in  the  Mier  expedition. 
They  had  ten  children  and  only  three  lived  to  be  grown. 
James  married  Miss  Josie  Dagnell;  Lizzie  married  Judge 
J.  H.  P.  Davis,  now  a banker  in  Richmond;  Mildred  mar- 
ried first  J.  B.  TVlieat ; he  died  and  her  second  husband  was 
Freeman  I.  Booth.  John  Henry  never  married,  and  died 
about  1850.  Hetty  married  four  times,  first,  James  Roper; 
second,  Samuel  Wheat;  third,  Henry  McElroy,  and  last 
Robert  Hill.  Virginia  married  John  Barnett.  Elizabeth 
was  married  twice,  first,  Seth  Little,  last  Charles  S.  Mc- 
Elroy. Susan  married  Richard  W.  Neeley,  now  residing 
in  Kentucky.  Wiley  P.  married  twice,  two  sisters,  Sallie 
and  Mattie  Bailey.  Emily  died  at  four  years  of  age.  Laura 
married  Lafayette  Herbert,  and  resides  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  Thomas  W.  married  Miss  Nancy  Slavin.  He 
died  and  she  now  resides  in  Kentucky. 

When  one  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  Jones  married 
he  gave  her,  as  the  saying  is,  a ‘‘big  send  off”  or  “blow- 
out.” Everybody  was  invited  to  the  wedding  and  Jones 
was  prepared  to  feed  them.  He  had  pits  dug,  over  which 
mutton,  veal  and  pork  were  barbacued,  and  a long  table 
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filled  with  everything  that  was  good  which  coftld  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  table  was  kept  spread  all  the  night  so  that 
every  one  could,  at  any  time,  eat  if  they  were  hungry. 

He  lived  near  the  public  road  leading  from  Richmond 
to  Columbia  and  Brazoria,  and  many  people,  strangers 
and  acquaintances,  made  his  house  their  stopping  place  in 
their  travels  to  and  fro,  and  no  one  was  ever  charged  a cent 
for  lodging  or  what  their  horses  ate.  The  stranger  and  his 
horse  were  as  well  cared  for  as  that  of  a bosom  friend ; it 
made  no  difference,  his  hospitality  and  generosity  reached 
all  alike.  People  of  that  day  and  time  were  not  selfish. 
As  the  saying  is,  they  did  not  worship  the  ^^Almighty  Dol- 
lar.’^ They  had  plenty.  It  grew  to  them  naturally.  The 
broad  prairies  were  dotted  with  their  cattle,  and  when  they 
needed  money  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  round  up  a bunch 
of  beeves  and  drive  them  to  the  New  Orleans  market  and 
get  the  cash  for  them.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  these  kind  of 
Texans. 


CHAPTER  X. 


James  and  Hetty  Jones — Part  of  the  ‘^Old  Three 
Hundred”  Colonists. 

James  Jones,  brother  of  Captain  Randall  Jones,  was  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  came  to  Texas  as  one  of  the  first  in- 
stallment of  Austin’s  colonists.  The  first  contract  with 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  made  with  the  Mexican  government  to 
bring  American  colonists  to  Texas,  was  for  300  families, 
and  as  he  afterwards  contracted  for  others,  the  first  was 
called  the  ^^Old  Three  Hundred.”  These  were  the  first 
ones  that  crossed  the  line  into  Texas,  and  it  was  quite  an 
honor  and  distinction  in  after  years  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  ‘^Old  Three  Hundred,”  and  their  descendents  to  this 
day  are  proud  of  the  fact. 

The  colonists  came  by  different  routes  and  did  not  ar- 
rive at  the  same  time  even  of  this  first  contract,  but  James 
Jones  and  his  brother,  Randall,  were  among  the  first  to 
arrive  and  go  into  camp  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Brazos 
River  on  January  the  1st,  1821,  at  New  Years  Creek,  now 
in  Washington  County.  They  afterwards  settled  in  Fort 
Bend  County,  where  their  lands  were  located.  On  their 
way  to  the  Brazos  these  two  brothers  rescued  Mrs.  Jane 
Long  at  Bolivar  Point,  who  had  been  left  there  by  her  hus- 
band, General  Long,  while  he  went  on  his  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition, in  which  he  lost  his  life,  the  facts  of  which  are 
more  fully  explained  elsewhere.  The  James  Jones  league 
Avas  located  in  Fort  Bend  County  near  the  present  town  of 
Rosenberg.  Hetty  Jones  (wife  of  James  Jones)  was  Miss 
Hetty  Styles,  born  in  Kentucky,  and  came  to  Texas  with 
her  parents  in  company  with  Henry  Jones  and  his  family. 
These  were  aso  of  the  ^^Old  Three  Hundred”  and  came  with 
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the  first  installment.  They,  however,  moved  from  Fort 
Bend  County  in  the  early  ’50s,  and  settled  in  Guadalupe 
County  near  the  San  Marcos  River,  and  not  far  from  the 
boundary  line  of  Caldwell  and  Guadalupe  Counties.  Here 
they  prospered  and  raised  a large  family,  both  dying  at  an 
advanced  age,  the  wife  surviving  her  Jiusband  a number  of 
years.  Their  children  w^ere  Thomas,  Elizabeth,  Robert, 
Austin  (named  for  Stephen  F.  Austin),  Richard,  John 
(Shack),  and  Walter  (Watt).  Thomas  married  Caroline 
Boone  and  died  in  Guadalupe  County.  Elizabeth  married 
John  Boone  and  is  now  dead  also.  Robert  died  in  Uvalde 
County,  and  Richard  moved  to  the  Rio  Grande,  settling  at 
Eagle  Pass,  and  there  met  with  a most  tragic  death.  Sev- 
eral of  his  small  children  had  excavated  a considerable 
cave  in  a sandbank  and  were  using  it  as  a playhouse.  This 
bank  partly  caved  in  on  the  children  in  such  a way  that 
they  were  unable  to  escape,  but  their  cries  soon  brought 
the  brave  and  devoted  father  to  their  rescue,  but  only  to 
die  with  them.  While  he  was  crawling  and  making  h’s 
w^ay  to  them  the  balance  of  the  bank  caved  in  and  all  were 
smothered. 

During  the  civil  war  the  Jones  boys  made  good  sol- 
diers. No  better  sons  of  the  South  followed  the  stars  and 
bars  than  they.  Austin  was  wounded  at  ‘^Gaines’  Mill,” 
and  he  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  man  who 
turned  General  Lee’s  horse  around  and  led  him  back  from 
the  front  at  the  Wilderness;  at  the  time,  this  incident 
was  a most  critical  one.  The  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
was  a fearful  engagement.  Men  were  falling  by  thou- 
sands on  both  sides,  and  the  day  seemed  to  be  going  against 
the  Confederates.  General  Lee  was  very  solicitous  as  to 
the  result,  and  forced  his  way  on  horseback  (^^Old  Trav- 
eler”) to  the  front,  and  halted  between  the  contending 
lines.  The  Texans  discovered  him  and  commenced  cry- 
ing out,  ‘‘General  Lee,  to  the  rear!  General  Lee,  to  the 
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rear!’’  and  refused  to  charge  as  long  as  he  was  thus  ex- 
posed, and  continued  to  cry  out  as  above  stated.  Gen- 
eral Lee  sat  his  horse  unmoved  while  the  whizzing  bullets 
filled  the  air  around  him.  At  this  juncture  Austin  Jones 
dropped  his  musket  to  the  ground  and,  deliberately  ad- 
vancing to  the  General,  seized  his  bridle  by  the  bit  and 
led  his  horse  back  to  the  rear.  He  then  picked  up  his  gun, 
resumed  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and  the  Texans  moved 
off  through  the  smoke  with  leveled  bayonets  upon  the 
Federal  line.  Austin  Jones  was  a tall  man,  standing 
about  six  feet  four  inches  in  height. 

Some  years  ago  the  question  arose  as  to  who  it  was  that 
turned  General  Lee’s  horse  around  at  the  Wilderness. 
Austin  Jones  had  told  of  the  circumstance  when  first  re- 
turning from  the  war,  but  some  others  were  inclined  to 
claim  the  honor.  Finally  Richard  Burges,  who  was  also 
in  the  battle,  but  did  not  witness  the  incident,  wrote  to 
a man  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  he  was  satisfied 
knew,  and  asked  him  the  question.  His  reply  was  that 
the  man  was  a Texan  named  Jones;  that  he  belonged  to 
the  4th  Texas,  Hood’s  Division. 


CHAPTER  XI . 


Capt.  Randall  Jones. 

Capt.  Randall  Jones,  one  of  the  historic  characters  of 
Fort  Bend  Connty,  was  born  in  Columbia  County,  Georgia, 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1786.  In  1810  he  went  to  Wilkin- 
son County,  Mississippi  Territory.  When  the  second  war 
with  England  broke  out  in  1812  he  joined  the  American 
army  as  a private,  but  such  was  his  energy  and  gallantry 
in  battle  that  he  received  a captain’s  commission,  which 
he  held  until  near  the  close  of  the  war,  or,  to  be  more  ex- 
act, until  1814.  During  this  service  he  fought  the  battle 
with  Indians  known  as  the  ^‘Canoe  Fight.”  An  extract 
from  a letter  from  the  volunteer  army  dated  ‘‘East  bank 
of  the  Alabama,  November  the  25th,  1813,”  reads  thus: 
“On  the  11th  inst.  Captain  Jones,  of  the  twelve  months’ 
volunteers,  with  a detachment  of  sixty  volunteers  and  mi- 
litia, marched  from  Fort  Madison  for  the  Alabama,  and 
on  the  12th  fell  in  with  two  parties  of  Creeks,  which  he 
entirely  routed  and  killed  nine  warriors,  without  sustain- 
ing any  loss  on  his  part.  Captain  Jones  and  his  party  de- 
serve the  greatest  praise  and  honor  for  the  handsome  man- 
ner in  which  the  enterprise  was  conducted.”  This  was 
but  the  beginning  of  the  eventful  career  of  Captain  Jones. 

In  the  fall  of  1814  he  came  to  the  Sabine  River,  and 
at  Gaines’  Ferry  met  with  General  Toledo,  just  after  his 
defeat  at  the  Medina.  This  was  the  Mexican  revolution 
against  Spain,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Toleda  at  the  Me- 
dina River,  beyond  San  Antonio,  the  remnant  of  his  army 
fled  to  the  Sabine,  and  there  formed  a nucleus  for  anoth- 
er army,  inviting  Americans  or  anyone  else  who  were  so 
disposed  to  join  his  standard,  and  overtures  to  that  ef- 
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feet  were  made  to  Captain  Jones,  but  he  thought  that  To- 
ledo’s army  of  about  200  Mexicans,  Americans  and  In- 
dians were  rather  too  ragged  and  motley  a set  to  join,  and 
therefore  declined.  Instead  he  turned  merchant,  and,  go- 
ing to  Natchez,  bought  |600  worth  of  goods,  and  spent 
the  winter  of  1814  and  1815  trading  with  the  Comanche 
Indians  in  Texas,  who  at  that  time  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  whites. 

In  1816  he  established  a store  in  Nacogdoches,  and  trad- 
ed with  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  until  1818.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  visited  the  pirate  Lafltte  on  Gal- 
veston Island,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  some  negroes  of 
him.  The  pirates  were  visiting  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
loading  their  shii-s  with  the  natives  and  selling  them  to 
the  planters  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Lafitte’s  price 
generally  was  one  dollar  per  pound  for  these  naked  wild 
Africans.  Captain  Jones  afterwards  said  that  a more 
courteous  and  gentlemely  man  he  never  met  than  this 
pirate  chief,  in  whom  he  expected  to  see  a rough,  uncouth, 
sullen  being.  He  spent  two  days  and  nights  on  the  island 
as  guest  of  Lafltte,  who  saw  to  his  every  want  and  com- 
fort, and  deported  himself  as  if  he  was  the  landlord  of  a 
public  house. 

In  1819  he  joined  the  forces  of  General  James  Long  at 
Nacogdoches,  where  the  General  was  maintaining  an  in- 
dependent government,  and  was  acting  as  governor  and 
commander  of  the  northern  forces  of  Mexico.  Here  Cap- 
tain Jones  received  the  title  of  ^‘Brigade  Major,”  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  mission  of  conveying  Mrs.  Long  from 
her  sister’s,  Mrs.  Calvitt,  on  Red  River,  to  her  husband,  at 
Nacogdoches,  which  in  due  time  was  accomplished,  the 
entire  distance  being  made  on  horseback.  To  give  an  idea 
how  little  was  known  about  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time.  Captain  Jones  was  sent  by  General  Long 
with  a party  of  twenty-one  men  to  go  to  Galveston,  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Brams!  They  struck  the  Brazos  River  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Navasota,  and  there  encamped  for  the 
purpose  of  making  skiffs  in  which  to  complete  the  jour- 
ney, but  were  soon  attacked  by  a Spanish  force  under 
Colonel  Perez  and  driven  into  the  woods  with  nothing  to 
subsist  upon.  They  made  their  way,  however,  to  a vil- 
lage of  friendly  Indians  on  the  Trinity,  where  they  ob- 
tained provisions,  and  then  went  on  into  Louisiana,  as  by 
this  time  all  of  the  forces  of  General  Long  had  been  de- 
feated and  scattered  by  Colonel  Perez. 

Captain  Randall  Jones  and  his  brother  James  returned 
to  Texas  as  colonists  of  Austin,  and  on  the  way  rescued 
Mrs.  Long  at  Bolivar  Point,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere, 
and  conveyed  her  to  San  Antonio,  and  then  returned  to 
the  colony  and  settled  in  Fort  Bend  County.  In  1823 
Randall  Jones  returned  to  Louisiana  and  traded  negroes 
for  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  conveyed  them  without  loss 
to  his  new  home  on  the  Brazos.  This  was  the  first  large 
shipment  of  stock  brought  to  Fort  Bend  County.  Before 
this  the  Mortons  had  conveyed  some  milch  cows  to  the 
colony. 

Captain  Jones  was  a very  active  man  in  Austin’s  col- 
only,  and  in  1824,  when  the  Craunkaway  Indians  began 
to  attack  some  of  the  colonists  lower  down  the  country, 
in  what  is  now  Brazoria  County,  General  Austin  sent 
Captain  Jones  down  there  in  September  with  twenty- 
three  men,  to  chastise  them.  Of  this  force  of  colonists  was 
the  husband  of  Nancy  Spencer.  The  captain  dropped  down 
the  river  in  canoes  from  Fort  Bend,  and  sent  out  scouts 
to  locate  the  Indians.  Two  of  the  scouts  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Bailey’s  store,  where  it  was  reported  that  a 
dozen  Indians  had  gone  to  capture  the  place  and  get  am- 
munition, or,  as  some  say,  to  purchase  the  ammunition, 
but  this  is  hardly  likely,  under  the  circumstances.  When 
the  scouts  arrived  at  the  store  they  found  a number  of 
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the  colonists  assembled,  more  or  less  excited  on  account 
of  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Indians  in  making  an  attack 
upon  some  of  the  settlers.  The  Indians  came  to  the  store, 
but  were  attacked  by  the  whites,  a few  of  them  killed,  and 
the  balance  driven  off.  The  scouts  of  Captain  Jones  and 
some  of  the  men  at  the  store,  one  of  the  Baileys  being 
of  the  number,  then  hastily  went  in  search  of  the  Captain 
and  informed  him  of  the  situation,  and  he  learning  from 
other  scouts  that  the  Indians  were  encamped  about  seven 
miles  distant,  on  the  west  bank  of  a sluggish  stream  since 
called  Jones  Creek,  he  made  a night  march  and  attacked 
them  at  daylight.  These  Indians  were  powerful,  athletic 
fellows,  very  dexterous  and  accurate  with  the  bow,  each 
warrior  carrying  one  his  own  length  and  placing  one  end 
of  the  bow  on  the  ground  when  shooting.  They  were  hid 
in  the  tall  marsh  grass  when  Captain  Jones  and  his  men 
made  the  attack,  and  having  greatly  superior  numbers, 
boldly  met  the  charge,  and  after  a desperate  fight  of  only 
a few  minutes^  duration  the  settlers  were  forced  to  re- 
treat, after  having  emptied  their  guns  and  pistols.  The 
Indians  lost  fifteen  warriors  and  Captain  Jones  had  three 
of  his  men  killed — Spencer,  Bailey  and  Singer — and  three 
wounded.  The  Captain  also  had  a narrow  escape,  having 
an  arrow  shot  through  his  cap,  which  knocked  it  from 
his  head.  The  Indians,  however,  left  this  part  of  the 
country  after  the  fight,  and  went  over  on  the  Colorado 
and  killed  some  settlers  there,  but  were  finally  defeated 
by  Captain  Jesse  Burnham,  in  which  fight  they  lost  nine, 
and  later  in  another  battle  they  lost  twenty  warriors,  and 
they  ceased  to  molest  the  settlers  on  the  Brazos  and  Col- 
orado. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1824  Captain  Jones  married 
Miss  I’olly  Andrews,  and  their  first  child  was  named  Wiley 
Martin. 

In  1835,  w'hen  hostilities  commenced  with  Mexico,  a 
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consultation  was  held  at  San  Felipe,  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  the  different  districts,  to  consult  as  to  ways 
and  means  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  the  members  from 
Fort  Bend  were  Wiley  Martin,  Thomas  Barnett  and  Ran- 
dall Jones. 

The  Randall  Jones  league  of  land  is  on  Jones’  Creek,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Brazos  River,  two  miles  above  Rich- 
mond. His  labor  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  bend,  where  he  settled,  and  where  Deaf  Smith  drew 
his  last  breath,  in  1837. 

Captain  Randall  Jones  had  nine  children.  The  eldest, 
Wiley  Martin,  went  to  California  in  1849,  and  died  there. 
James  Austin  married  Allie  Vasney ; Martha  married  Rob- 
ert Beale;  Eliza  M.  married  Hon.  Gustav  Cook;  Miss  Pa- 
melia  Ann  never  married,  and  lives  in  Houston  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Sallie  Chambers  Bruckmuller.  Sudie  E.  mar- 
ried A.  B.  Ernest,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
Sam  Houston  died  in  the  infirmary  at  Houston.  During 
the  civil  war  he  belonged  to  the  8th  Texas  Terry  Rangers, 
and  was  in  prison  at  Fort  Delaware  nineteen  months. 
James  Miller  married  Fanny  Haley;  she  died,  and  his 
second  wife  was  Miss  M.  L.  Mosley,  a native  of  Alabama, 
but  reared  in  Richmond.  James  M.,  now  58  years  of  age, 
lives  in  Richmond. 

Captain  Jones  lived  to  a good  old  age,  and  died  in  Hous- 
ton in  1873,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  Gustav 
Cook.  Several  years  before  his  death  he  was  entirely 
blind. 

Colonel  Gustav  Cook  was  a native  of  Alabama,  born  in 
Talladega  County,  and  came  to  Texas  about  1853.  In  the 
civil  war  he  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  famous  ‘‘Terry 
Rangers,”  going  from  Fort  Bend  County  as  orderly  ser- 
geant of  Company  H,  Captain  John  T.  Holt.  He  was 
gradually  promoted,  as  the  officers  were  thinned  out  after 
the  desperate  battles  in  which  the  Rangers  were  engaged, 
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and  finally  commanded  the  regiment.  Colonel  Terry  was 
killed  in  the  first  battle  the  Rangers  participated  in  after 
they  arrived  at  the  front. 

A son  of  Colonel  Cook,  Gustav  Cook,  Jr.,  is  now  Dis- 
trict Clerk  of  Hays  County,  his  home  being  at  San  Marcos. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Deaf  Smith. 

Erastus  Smith,  better  known  as  ^‘Deaf  Smith,’’  was  the 
son  of  C'hiliab  and  Mary  Smith,  and  was  born  in  New 
York  on  the  19th  of  April,  1787.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
years  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  and  settled  near  Natchez.  His  parents  were 
strict  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  gave  him  such 
moral  and  intellectual  training  as  the  circumstances 
around  them  would  permit.  He  first  came  to  Texas  in 
1817 — likely  with  some  of  the  patriot  forces  that  were  con- 
stantly arriving  at  that  time  in  the  Province.  He  soon, 
however,  returned  home;  but  in  1821  he  came  again  to 
Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  home.  This  he 
did,  never  leaving  it.  He  was  in  the  country  before  Steph- 
en F.  Austin,  but  in  what  section  is  not  known.  His  na- 
ture was  to  ramble  alone  and  be  by  himself.  He  was  oot 
entirely  deaf,  but  unable  to  hear  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, and  if  such  was  going  on  around  him  would  generally 
walk  away  and  stand  apart,  gazing  into  space.  He  also 
had  a habit,  if  anyone  addressed  him,  of  putting  his  finger 
to  his  lips,  indicating  by  that,  it  was  supposed,  that  he  was 
unable  to  hear  the  one  that  addressed  him. 

When  the  colony  under  Green  DeWitt  commenced  set- 
tling where  the  town  of  Gonzales  is  now  located.  Smith 
was  one  of  them,  going  there  in  1825.  From  there  he 
drifted  out  to  San  Antonio,  and  in  that  place  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  a handsome  young  Mexican  wid- 
ow of  the  fine  Castillian  type,  named  Guadalupe  Duran. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Ruiz,  her  husband,  Vincente 
Duran,  only  living  a short  time  after  their  marriage. 
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She  and  Deaf  Smith  were  married  in  San  Antonio 
in  1828,  and  the  record  of  the  marriage  is  to  be  found 
in  the  old  parish  church,  now  San  Fernando  Cathedral. 
What  occupation  Smith  followed  from  that  time  until  1835 
we  do  not  know,  except  that  at  times  he  went  on  long 
hunts  for  buffalo  and  to  explore  new  localities.  He  came 
to  Texas  in  very  feeble  health,  but  his  constitution  was 
soon  built  up  again  from  the  effect  of  good  climate  and  ac- 
tive exercise  in  these  long  hunts  and  rambles,  eating  wild 
meat  and  camping  out  in  the  pure  air  of  the  western  prai- 
ries. He  was  a man  of  limited  and  plain  education,  spoke 
the  Spanish  language  well,  and  was  a close  observer  of 
men  and  things,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  ^lexicans  and  the  geography  of 
Texas  and  the  frontier. 

In  1835,  when  the  war  between  Mexico  and  her  Ameri- 
can colonies  began,  commencing  with  the  fight  at  Gtonzales 
over  the  little  cannon.  General  Stephen  F.  Austin  raised  a 
force  and  marched  upon  San  Antonio,  then  garrisoned  by 
Mexican  troops  under  General  Prefecto  Cos.  The  Texans 
encamped  on  the  Sallado  Creek,  four  miles  east  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  while  there  Deaf  Smith  and  a man  named 
Arnold  (who  was  his  brother-in-law)  came  to  Austin’s 
camp  on  their  way  to  San  Antonio.  They  had  geen  gone  for 
several  weeks  in  the  Little  River  country  north  of  where 
the  city  of  Austin  now  is,  hunting  buffalo,  and  Smith  had 
not  seen  his  wife  and  children  for  some  time.  He  told 
General  Austin  who  he  was  and  that  his  wife  was  a Mexi- 
can woman,  and  she  and  his  children  were  in  the  town 
now  commanded  by  General  Cos,  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
war  just  commencing,  but  did  not  wish  to  take  sides  in  the 
fight  between  the  colonists  and  the  military.  He  then 
asked  permission  of  Austin  to  pass  his  pickets  (who  were 
in  the  prairie  west  of  the  creek  toward  the  town),  so  that 
he  could  have  a talk  with  the  Mexican  officers  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  enemy^s  pickets  who  were  beyond  the  Texans 
in  the  edge  of  the  town.  Arnold  preferred  to  remain  with 
the  Texans,  but  Smith  was  furnished  with  a pass  and 
went  on  his  way,  getting  through  Austin’s  pickets  all 
right,  not  anticipating  any  trouble  in  passing  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

Next  day  Mr.  Smith  came  back  to  General  Austin’s 
tent  without  his  hat,  and  he  himself  considerably  ex- 
cited^ and  said : ^^General,  I told  you  yesterday  that  I would 
not  take  sides  in  this  war,  but  I now  tender  you  my  ser- 
vices, as  the  Mexicans  acted  rascally  with  me.  The  officer  I 
talked  with  yesterday  said  I would  have  to  consult  General 
Cos  as  to  whether  or  not  I would  be  allowed  to  go  into  San 
Antonio  to  see  my  family,  and  told  me  to  come  tomorrow 
and  he  would  let  me  know.  When  I went  awhile  ago  and 
was  talking  to  the  officer  I saw  cavalry  coming  toward  me 
in  a gallop,  and  being  satisfied  they  intended  to  capture 
me,  I wheeled  my  horse  around  and  put  spurs  and  whip  to 
him,  and  finally  had  to  resort  to  my  gun.  The  officer  I 
was  talking  to  went  for  me  and  the  cavalry  commenced - 
firing  at  me,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  some  of  the 
Texans  who  fired  on  the  Mexicans,  I expect  1 would  have 
been  captured.” 

Some  Texan  picket  guards  afterwards  stated  that 
the  Mexican  officer  struck  Smith  over  the  head  with  his 
sabre,  knocking  his  hat  off  and  wounding  him  so  that  he 
bled  profusely,  and  that  he  fired  his  rifie  and  a brace  of 
pistols  while  the  cavalry  were  pursuing  and  firing  at  him. 
The  Texan  pickets  then  came  to  his  assistance  and  drove 
the  Mexican  cavalry  back  by  a volley  from  their  rifles. 
Two  of  these  pickets  who  helped  to  relieve  Smith  were 
Wm.  Joel  Bryan  and  John  W.  Hassell,  of  Captain  Eber- 
ley’s  company  from  Brazoria  County. 

General  Austin  very  graciously  accepted  the  services  of 
Smith,  and  called  on  him  to  guide  his  army  from  the  camp 
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on  the  Sallado  to  the  Mission  de  Espada  on  the  San  An- 
tonio Riyer  below  the  town  of  San  Antonio,  which  he  will- 
ingly proceeded  to  do,  part  of  the  way  being  through 
woods  without  any  road.  After  arriving  at  the  mission  a 
Mexican  came  into  camp  and  was  brought  to  the  GeneraPs 
tent,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a letter  from  John  W.  Smith 
in  San  Antonio  to  General  Austin,  informing  him  of  the 
force  under  General  Cos  and  of  the  fortifications  being 
made,  etc.  At  the  request  of  Deaf  Smith,  the  General  wrote 
to  John  W.  Smith  (no  relation  of  Erastus  Smith),  re- 
questing that  he  would,  on  a certain  night,  have  Erastus 
Smith’s  wife  and  children  conveyed  to  a certain  place  near 
town  and  Erastus  Smith  w^ould  be  there  to  meet  his  wife 
and  children,  which  was  done,  and  they  were  brought  into 
camp  at  the  Mission  de  Espada.  Moses  Austin  Bryan,  who 
was  with  the  army  of  General  Austin,  gives  these  facts 
about  the  family  of  Deaf  Smith  being  brought  to  the  Texan 
camp,  and  in  a letter  says : “I  went  to  see  them  there  and 
talked  to  them  in  the  Spanish  language,  which  I had 
learned  in  a Mexican  family.” 

Deaf  Smith  soon  became  one  among  the  most  trust- 
ed scouts  of  the  Texan  army.  He  was  always  on  the 
alert,  watching  the  enemy  and  bringing  information,  be- 
ing ably  aided  in  this  by  John  W.  Smith,  Henry  Karnes, 
Bird  Lockhart,  Placido  Benavides  and  Anold.  They  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Mission  Concepcion,  and  Deaf  Smith 
brought  on  the  ^Hjrass  Fight”  by  reporting  to  Colonel 
James  Bowie  the  approach  of  a body  of  Mexicans  from  the 
west.  Finally,  when  the  Texans  stormed  San  Antonio  un- 
der Milam  and  Johnson,  Deaf  Smith  led  the  way  as  guide 
and  killed  a Mexican  sentinel  at  daylight.  Later  on  in  the 
desperate  fight  at  the  Veramendi  House,  where  Colonel 
Milam  and  others  were  killed.  Deaf  Smith  was  severely 
wounded,  and  had  to  be  taken  down  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  to  which  he  had  ascended  in  order  to  get  a better 
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view  of  tlie  enemy.  The  city  was  taken  and  the  captured 
army  of  Cos  paroled  and  sent  back  to  Mexico.  Most  of 
the  Texan  soldiers  returned  home,  only  a garrison  under 
Colonel  Neill  first,  and  Colonel  Travis  latter,  being  left  at 
the  Alamo.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1835^  but  in  the  follow- 
ing February  Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  arrived 
with  a large  invading  army  and  commenced  the  siege  of  the 
Alamo. 

As  soon  as  Deaf  Smith  had  to  some  extent  recovered 
from  his  wound  he  conveyed  his  family  to  Columbia  on  the 
Brazos,  and,  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  Santa  Anna,  hur- 
ried away  and  joined  General  Houston,  who  was  marching 
with  a small  force,  to  the  aid  of  Travis,  whose  appeals  for 
help  had  reached  the  east  and  fired  every  patriotic  heart. 
At  Gonzales  Houston  sent  Deaf  Smith  and  Henry  Karnes 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  learned  as  to  the  fate  of  Travis 
and  his  men  at  the  Alamo.  Fifteen  miles  west  from  Gon- 
zales they  met  Mrs.  Dickinson,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Almon 
Dickinson,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Alamo  with  her 
child  and  a negro  boy  belonging  to  Colonel  Travis.  She 
told  the  sad  tale  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  and  the  death  of 
all  of  its  gallant  defenders.  She  was  conveyed  to  General 
Houston,  who,  after  hearing  her  report,  ordered  all  the 
people  of  DeWitPs  colony  in  and  around  Gonzales  to  re- 
treat toward  the  Sabine.  Messengers  were  also  sent  to 
settlements  further  east  with  the  news  of  the  coming  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  the  famous  ‘^Runaway  Scrape”  com- 
menced, the  little  army  of  Houston  then  numbering  about 
300,  going  with  the  fieeing  settlers.  The  Mexican  army 
came  east  in  three  divisions,  Santa  Anna  leading  the  first 
and  following  after  General  Houston.  Deaf  Smith  and 
other  scouts  kept  in  the  rear,  closely  watching  the  Mexi- 
can army  and  fighting  and  capturing  their  scouts  at  every 
opportunity. 

When  the  Texas  army  had  retreated  to  San  Felipe 
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on  the  Brazos  and  went  into  camp  there,  Deaf  Smith, 
Henry  Karnes,  Wash  Secrest  and  McManny  had  a fight 
with  the  Mexican  scouts  on  Rock  Creek,  west  of  the  Colo- 
rado, in  which  they  killed  two  and  captured  several  and 
brought  them  to  camp.  Moses  Austin  Bryan,  nephew  of 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  was  then  sergeant  of  the  camp  guard 
and  was  at  the  guard  line  when  the  Mexican  captives  were 
brought  in  and  General  Houston  sent  for  him  to  question 
them.  They  failed  to  give  out  much  information,  but  said 
they  were  Sesma’s  men  and  that  officer  was  leading  the 
advance  of  the  first  division,  but  did  not  state  that  Santa 
Anna  was  present  with  the  army. 

On  or  about  the  30th  of  March,  Deaf  Smith  and  John 
York  were  sent  back  to  the  Colorado  to  spy  the  movements 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  came  to  the  camp  of  Captain  Mosley 
Baker  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  at  San  Felipe,  and  re- 
ported the  Mexican  army  on  the  Benard,  twelve  miles  from 
San  Felipe,  which  caused  Captain  Baker,  some  say,  to  or- 
der the  burning  of  the  town,  which,  he  said,  was  General 
Houston’s  order  in  case  the  Mexicans  came  that  way. 
Houston  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  had  gone  on  up 
to  ^^Groce’s  Retreat”  and  went  into  camp  there.  It  was  a 
mistake,  however,  about  the  Mexicans  being  on  the  Benard, 
as  they  did  not  come  in  sight  of  San  Felipe  for  three  days 
after  the  burning  of  the  town.  It  was  supposed  that 
Smith  and  York  had  seen  stock  watering  at  Benard  cross- 
ing and  mistook  them  for  an  army.  Their  horses  were 
almost  broken  down  from  constant  scouting  and  they 
dared  not  venture  very  near  the  supposed  army  on  the 
prairie,  and  they  had  no  field  glasses.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Deaf  Smith  ever  brought  in  a false  report  and 
he  was  greatly  mortified  over  it,  as  was  also  John  York. 
When  the  Mexicans  did  come  Captain  Baker  and  his  men 
fought  them  so  fiercely  they  failed  to  effect  a passage  of 
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the  river  there,  and  consequently  came  on  down  the  river 
and  crossed  at  Fort  Bend. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1836,  after  General  Houston  had 
taken  up  the  line  of  march  from  his  camp.  Deaf  Smith, 
Henry  Karnes,  Wash  Secrest  and  Pierce  were  sent  on  in  ad- 
vance of  the  army  and  crossed  Buffalo  Bayou  at  Harris- 
burg, and  about  twelve  miles  out  on  the  road  to  the  Brazos 
they  met  and  captured  three  Mexicans,  one  a captain  in 
the  army,  going  to  join  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  at  Har- 
risburg on  the  16th  and  marched  from  there  to  New 
Washington,  hoping  to  capture  President  Burnett  and  his 
cabinet,  who  had  just  left  Harrisburg  for  Galveston  in 
time  to  escape  being  taken  prisoners.  Another  one  of  the 
captured  Mexicans  was  a courier  with  dispatches  from  the 
secretary  of  war  and  General  Filasola  on  the  Brazos  at 
Thompson’s  Ferry.  The  third  one  was  a Mexican  who  be- 
longed to  Captain  Juan  N.  Seguin’s  company  in  the  Texas 
army.  Oapt.  Seguin  had  secured  a furlough  for  this  man 
when  General  Houston  retreated  from  Gonzales  to  go  to 
San  Antonio  and  provide  for  his  family.  General  Sesma 
had  found  him  and  was  using  him  for  a guide.  WTien  the 
Mexicans  were  captured  Deaf  Smith  exchanged  suits  with 
the  courier,  and  when  the  party  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the 
Texans  Houston  sent  for  Moses  Austin  Bryan  to  question 
them,  and  he  thus  describes  the  scene: 

^^The  ludicrous  appearance  of  Deaf  Smith,  and  the  still 
more  laughable  appearance  of  the  Mexican  courier,  caused 
general  laughter  and  hurrah.  Smith  had  on  the  Mexican 
courier’s  fine  suit  of  leather,  all  braided  and  fixed  up  uni- 
form style,  a broad-brim  sombrero  headband  and  trinkets 
attached  and  fine  shoes  and  socks,  but  the  suit  was  too 
small  and  too  tight  for  Smith,  the  pants  not  reaching 
nearer  than  six  inches  of  the  top  of  his  shoes.  The  Mexican 
courier  had  on  Deaf  Smith’s  old  ragged  coat  and  ragged 
pants,  too  big  and  too  long  for  him,  and  old  brogans  with 
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his  toes  sticking  out  of  the  holes  in  them.  The  men  and 
officers  came  in  squads  to  see  Deaf  Smith  in  his  new  suit 
and  to  sympathize  with  the  forlorn-looking  courier,  who 
looked  as  though  he  would  like  for  the  earth  to  open  and 
swallow  him  up.^’ 

Mr.  Bryan  questioned  the  Mexican  who  belonged  to 
Seguin’s  company  for  General  Houston,  and  all  the  facts 
were  learned  about  Santa  Anna  and  the  forces  under  his 
command  who  had  passed  down  two  days  before,  hoping 
to  catch  President  Burnett  and  his  cabinet  and  then  make 
their  way  to  Anahuac,  where  he  expected  to  embark  for 
Vera  Cruz  and  leave  Texas  to  be  garrisoned  by  his  second 
in  command.  General  Filasola. 

For  the  first  time  now  General  Houston  knew  for  cer- 
tain that  Santa  Anna  was  in  person  with  the  army  and 
what  his  plans  were.  He  now  crossed  Buffalo  Bayou  two 
miles  below  Harrisburg  and  rapidly  followed  Santa  Anna, 
getting  between  him  and  Cos  and  Filasola,  crossed  Vince^s 
bridge  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and,  turning  down 
Vince’s  Bayou,  went  into  camp  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  San  Jacinto  River.  The  Mexican 
scouts  discovered  the  Texans  and  reported  to  Santa  Anna, 
who  was  at  New  Washington,  and  he  turned  back  with  his 
army  and  went  into  camp  facing  them  on  the  20th  of  April. 
Some  skirmishing  was  indulged  in  that  evening,  and  that 
night  Cos  crossed  Vince’s  bridge  with  500  men  and  joined 
Santa  Anna. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  day  of  battle.  General 
Houston  sent  for  Deaf  Smith  and  one  other  man  (supposed 
to  be  Closes  Lapham),  and  instructed  Smith  that  he  and 
his  companion  take  axes  and  cut  Vince’s  bridge  down 
to  prevent  any  more  reinforcements  from  reaching  Santa 
Anna,  and  also  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ^lexican  army 
in  case  they  were  defeated.  Smith  had  already  reported 
to  the  General  that  the  500  under  Cos  had  crossed  and 
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that  he  now  thought  Santa  Anna’s  forces  were  near  2,000. 
About  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Texans  moved  out 
from  their  camp  to  attack  the  Mexican  army,  and  as  they 
were  advancing  Deaf  Smith  and  his  companions  came  gal- 
loping across  the  prairie  to  join  them,  Smith  waving  an 
axe  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  Vince’s  bridge 
was  down.  He  fell  in  with  the  cavalry  under  Lamar  and 
Karnes,  and  was  one  of  the  central  figures  in  that  short, 
but  desperate  fight  with  the  cavalry  of  Santa  Anna.  Besides 
his  gun.  Smith  had  two  large,  heavy  pistols,  and,  after  fir- 
ing these,  hurled  them  at  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  He 
also  carried  a short  sabre,  which  he  broke  off  at  the  hilt. 
Captain  Karnes,  with  a small  portion  of  the  cavalry,  pur- 
sued some  of  the  fugitives  to  the  destroyed  bridge,  where, 
they  not  being  able  to  cross,  milled  like  a bunch  of  cattle 
and  many  were  killed,  but  some  of  the  most  important  ones, 
of  whom  was  Santa  Anna  and  Cos,  for  the  time  made  their 
escape.  During  the  night  Karnes,  Deaf  Smith  and  others 
guarded  a thicket,  in  which  four  Mexican  officers  had 
taken  refuge  after  abandoning  their  horses,  not  being  able 
to  cross  the  boggy  bayou.  They  went  into  this  thicket  at 
twilight,  but  when  daylight  came  only  one  remained.  He 
surrendered  and  proved  to  be  Santa  Anna’s  secretary,  and 
stated  that  the  other  three  w^ere  Santa  Anna,  Cos  and  an- 
other officer.  Captain  Henry  Karnes  now,  with  Deaf 
Smith,  Wash  Secrest,  Fielding  Secrest  and  James  Wells, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  passing  around  the  head 
of  Vince’s  Bayou  toward  the  Brazos  River.  Wells  being 
the  best  mounted  kept  in  the  lead  and  came  upon  Ceneral 
Cos,  Captain  Iberri,  Captain  Bachiler  and  two  or  three 
others  near  the  Brazos  timber,  where  the  fugitives  seeing 
Karnes  and  the  others  rapidly  approaching,  halted  and 
surrendered.  Cos,  whose  identify  at  that  time  w^as  not 
known,  inquired  of  Deaf  Smith  if  General  Cos  had  been 
killed  or  captured ; Smith  replied : ^‘He  has  neither  been 
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killed  or  captured.  I am  hunting  for  him  now,  for  he  is 
one  scoundrel  I wish  to  kill  in  person.”  Having  fairly  sur- 
rendered, however,  Cos  was  safe  even  in  the  hands  of  Deaf 
Smith.  They  did  not  reach  the  Texan  camp  with  their 
prisoners  and  others  they  picked  up  until  the  23rd. 

Santa  Anna  had  separated  from  the  others  that  night 
in  the  thicket,  and  went  off  alone.  On  the  22nd,  mounted 
men  in  small  squads  scoured  the  country  on  the  route 
towards  the  Brazos,  picking  up  many  straggling  Mexicans. 
A party  under  Col.  Ed.  Burleson  reached  and  crossed  the 
bayou  above  the  burned  bridge,  accidentally  finding  a place 
where  the  passage  could  be  made,  and  soon  after  directed 
some  of  his  men  to  return  to  camp  and  search  down  tfie 
east  side  of  the  bayou,  saying  he  would  continue  up  the 
bayou  on  the  west.  A group  of  six  cavalrymen — composed 
of  Second  Sergeant  James  A.  Sylvester,  Joel  W.  Robin- 
son, Edward  Miles,  Joseph  Vermillion  and  Thompson  and 
others  started  back,  traveling  somewhat  parallel  to  and 
down  the  bayou.  Five  of  the  party  followed  a bend  of  the 
stream  while  Sylvester  went  directly  across  about  a mile 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  bend.  Before  separating  the  en- 
tire party  had  noticed  a man  on  foot  in  the  locality,  but 
before  Sylvester  arrived  he  had  disappeared.  On  reach- 
ing the  spot,  however,  he  found  the  man  lying  down  and 
trying  to  conceal  himself  in  the  high  grass.  Before  this 
Sylvester  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  actions  of 
some  deer  which  had  detected  the  presence  of  the  man  in 
the  grass,  and  were  trying  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by 
circling  around  the  spot  and  looking.  Sylvester  ordered 
the  man  to  arise,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  other  party. 
This  was  Santa  Anna,  but  he  had  thrown  off  his  uniform 
and  put  on  that  of  a common  soldier,  which  was  a blue 
jacket,  glazed  cap,  and  white  pants.  He  had,  however,  re- 
tained his  fine  shirt  with  gold  studs  in  the  bosom  and  his 
sharp  pointed  shoes,  which  was  commented  on  by  his  cap- 
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tors  at  the  time,  but  they  had  no  idea  their  prisoner  was 
the  Meixcan  President  until  they  arrived  at  camp. 

General  Houston  dictated  terms  to  Santa  Anna,  and 
made  him  sign  an  order  to  Filasola,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, to  evacuate  Texas  at  once  with  all  the  Mexican 
troops,  and  this  order  was  intrusted  to  Deaf  Smith  to  de- 
liver into  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  general.  Filasola, 
however,  had  learned  of  the  defeat  of  Sana  Anna  from  a 
wounded  soldier  of  the  Tampico  regiment,  who  came  to 
him  at  Fort  Bend  with  his  horse  and  himself  covered  with 
blood  and  mud.  Filasola  asked  him  where  Santa  Anna 
and  the  army  was.  ‘^Todas  vamosed  per  el  diablo,”  he 
said  (‘‘All  gone  to  the  devil”).  This  caused  a panic  in 
camp,  and  before  the  order  which  Deaf  Smith  bore  reached 
Filasola  he  had  caused  Gaona^s  division  to  recross  the 
Brazos  and  commence  a hasty  retreat.  At  Mrs.  PowelPs 
farm,  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Bend,  he  had  concentrated 
his  troops,  including  Urrea’s  division,  making  his  force  at 
that  time  more  than  four  thousand  men,  and  this  only 
four  days  after  the  battle.  A council  of  the  generals  was 
held,  and  it  was  agreed  to  retreat  beyond  the  Colorado, 
open  communications  with  the  capital,  and  await  advice 
and  assistance.  The  retreat  was  very  disorderly,  the  road 
being  strewn  with  carts,  muskets  and  other  effects  in  such 
quantities  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  28th,  before  they  reached  the  Colorado,  Deaf  Smith 
overtook  them,  bearing  Santa  Anna’s  order  of  the  22nd. 
Gradually  now  the  different  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army 
withdrew  from  Texas.  On  the  return  of  Deaf  Smith  he 
hunted  up  the  people  who  were  in  hiding  in  the  dense  cane- 
brakes  of  the  Brazos  bottom  in  Fort  Bend  County,  and 
told  them  that  they  could  return  to  their  homes  in  safety. 

The  end  of  Deaf  Smith  was  near,  and  but  little  more 
of  his  eventful  life  remains  to  be  told.  He  carried  his  fam- 
ily back  to  San  Antonio,  and  in  1837  was  made  captain 
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of  a company  of  rangers  to  scout  along  the  Texas  and 
Mexican  border.  He  left  San  Antonio  with  his  men  on 
the  6th  day  of  March  (just  one  year  from  the  storming 
of  the  Alamo),  and  on  the  16th  was  camped  on  the  Chicon, 
a small  stream  within  five  miles  of  the  town  of  Laredo. 
Here  he  was  discovered  by  the  scouts  of  the  Mexicans, 
who  still  made  a pretense  of  holding  the  country  west  of 
the  Nueces  River.  Captain  Smith  also  discovering 
the  enemy,  and  anticipating  an  attack,  took  up  a 
position  in  a mesquite  thicket,  and  awaited  develop- 
ments. A company  of  Mexican  cavalry  twice  their  num- 
ber advanced  to  attack  the  Texans,  but  after  a sharp  fight 
in  which  they  suffered  a loss  of  ten  killed  and  as  many 
wounded  the  Mexicans  retreated  to  Laredo.  Only  two  of 
Smith’s  men  were  wounded.  In  the  fall  of  this  same  year, 
after  his  men  were  disbanded.  Deaf  Smith  left  his  family 
in  San  Antonio  and  came  to  Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County, 
and  in  company  with  John  P.  Borden  established  a land 
agency.  Soon  after,  however,  a fatal  sickness  attacked 
him,  and  he  died  November  the  30th,  1837,  at  the  home 
of  Captain  Randall  Jones,  about  one  mile  north  of  the  pres- 
ent business  center  of  Richmond.  John  R.  Fenn,  then  a 
boy,  was  in  town,  and  remembers  seeing  the  funeral  pro- 
cession pass  through  the  then  small  village,  about  twenty 
men  being  in  the  party. 

The  Houston  Telegraph , draped  in  mourning  and  an- 
nouncing his  death,  said : ‘^This  singular  individual  was 
one  whose  name  hears  with  it  more  respect  than  sound- 
ing titles.  Major,  Colonel,  General,  sink  into  insignificance 
before  the  simple  name  of  ^Beaf  Smith.’  That  name  is 
identified  with  the  battlefields  of  Texas.  His  eulogy  is 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  most  thrilling  annals  of 
our  country,  and  will  long  yield  to  our  traditionary  nar- 
ratives a peculiar  interest.” 

In  the  Matagordu  Bulletin  of  December  the  13th,  1837, 
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there  is  a report  of  a public  meeting  held  in  Richmond, 
Fort  Bend  County,  to  do  honor  to  Erastus  Smith  and  give 
a public  funeral.  R.  E.  Handy  was  chairman,  John  V.  Mor- 
ton secretary,  and  a committee  consisting  of  John  V. 
Morton,  D.  L.  Smithers,  Maj.  C.  0.  Sebring,  John  Ship- 
man  and  I.  L.  Bryan  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  meeting. 

The  exact  spot  where  the  remains  of  Deaf  Smith  rest 
is  now  lost.  Thomas  J.  Smith  (no  relation),  helped  to 
bury  him,  and  many  years  after  located  the  spot  as  near 
as  he  could  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  yard  fence  en- 
closing the  Episcopal  Church  house.  Here  a rock  was  set 
up  by  the  ‘^Daughters  of  the  Republic,’’  with  name  and 
date  of  death  of  the  famous  spy  and  scout,  but  was  sub- 
sequently removed  and  placed  in  the  Richmond  cemetery 
beside  the  grave  and  monument  of  General  Lamar. 

Mrs.  Mary  Polly  Ryon,  one  of  the  earliest  born  settlers 
of  Fort  Bend  County,  and  wife  of  a Mier  prisoner — Colonel 
William  Ryon — was  present  when  Deaf  Smith  died  and 
buried.  She  survived  until  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Her 
recollection  of  the  spot  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Thomas  J.  Smith.  Mrs.  V.  M.  Ryon,  who  still  lives  at 
Richmond,  says  that  when  she  was  a little  girl,  going  to 
school,  their  route  lay  by  a sunken,  grass-grown  place  in 
the  ground,  and  were  told  that  was  the  grave  of  Deaf 
Smith.  This  was  about  1853.  She  says  a little  tree  grew 
near  it,  and  her  idea  is  that  the  grave  was  where  two 
streets  now  cross  near  the  Episcopal  Church.  Thomas  J. 
Smith  made  several  excavations  searching  for  the  remains, 
but  was  unable  to  find  them.  The  wife  of  Deaf  Smith 
survived  her  distinguihed  husband  nearly  twelve  years, 
dying  in  San  Antonio  May  the  1st,  1849. 

The  children  of  Deaf  Smith  and  his  wife,  Guadalupe 
Smith,  were  two,  a boy  and  girl — Trinidad  Travis  Smith 
and  Simonia  Smith.  The  latter  married  I.  N.  Smith  of 
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San  Antonio,  and  many  of  their  children  survive  and  live 
there.  Trinidad  Travis  was  educated  by  R.  A.  Martin,  of 
Baldwin,  Mississippi. 

Erastus  Smith  had  fine  property  at  Grand  Gulf,  Miss., 
but  he  did  not  attend  to  it. 

Mrs.  Roach,  of  the  American  House,  of  San  Antonio,  is 
the  recognized  grand-daughter  of  Deaf  Smith  and  sister 
of  Miss  Palma  Fisk  and  Cornelia  Fisk,  the  latter  being 
many  years  a public  school  teacher  and  daughter  of  J.  N. 
Fisk,  once  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  family  is  an  honor- 
able one,  and  they  are  honorably  connected  by  marriage. 
The  State  of  Texas  recognized  Guadalupe  Smith  (former- 
ly Duran,  nee  Ruiz),  and  the  children,  and  they  inherited 
the  lands  made  to  Erastus  Smith. 

Deaf  Smith  died  from  a broken  down  constitution 
caused  from  incessant  toil  in  the  rain,  mud  and  water  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Santa  Anna. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Santa  Annan’s  Army  in  Fort  Bend  County^ 

1836. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  on  the  6th  day  of  March, 
1836,  Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  marched  to  the 
conquest  of  the  balance  of  Texas  with  four  divisions  of  his 
army.  The  first,  commanded  by  himself  in  person,  and 
the  second  by  Filasola,  followed  the  small  retreating  army 
of  General  Houston  and  the  fleeing  settlers.  Colonel 
Urrea  was  sent  with  another  division  to  attack  Colonel 
Fannin  at  Goliad,  while  Gaona,  with  the  fourth,  went  by 
way  of  Bastrop  to  destroy  the  little  town  and  settlement 
there.  Among  the  regimental  commanders  were  Almonte, 
Sesma,  Castrillon  and  others.  Colonel  Almonte,  who  fig- 
ured so  conspicuously  in  this  invasion,  was  with  the  di- 
vision of  Santa  Anna. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1836,  Santa  Anna  ordered  Colonel 
Urrea  with  his  force  of  nearly  2,000  men  to  scour  all  the 
country  from  Victoria  to  Galveston,  and  under  his  most 
strict  responsibility  he  should  fulfill  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  shoot  all  prison  ers,  and  to  commence  with 
those  under  Colonel  J.  W.  Fannin,  who  had  been  taken 
captive  but  a few  days  before.  The  same  instructions  were 
given  to  Sesma  and  Gaona  to  execute  all  those  found  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  to  force  those  who  had  not  taken 
up  arms  to  leave  the  country. 

The  town  of  Gonzales  in  DeWitt’s  Colony  on  the  Guada- 
lupe was  laid  in  ashes  by  the  Texans  when  they  aban- 
doned it,  and  nothing  but  smoking  ruins  confronted  Santa 
Anna  when  he  approached  it.  Houston  was  retreating  to- 
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wards  the  Colorado,  and  the  settlers  were  fleeing  from 
the  various  settlements  towards  the  Sabine  River. 

Between  the  17th  and  20th,  after  having  crossed  the 
Colorado,  General  Houston  moved  down  that  stream  on 
the  east  side  from  Burnham’s  to  Beason’s,  the  latter  being 
a few  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Columbus,  in  Col- 
orado County.  Sesma  was  in  command  of  the  advance  of 
Santa  Anna’s  division,  and  on  the  20th  was  on  the  Nava- 
dad  River,  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Colorado.  He  report- 
ed to  Santa  Anna  on  the  15th  that  he  was  on  the  Colorado 
River,  but  was  in  fact  on  Rocky  Creek,  a tributary  of  the 
Navadad,  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Colorado.  On  March 
the  20th  Houston’s  scouts,  under  Captain  Henry  W. 
Karnes,  defeated  the  scouts  of  Sesma  on  Rocky  Creek,  kill- 
ing one  and  capturing  another.  On  the  23rd  Sesma  camped 
three  miles  from  the  Colorado. 

Satisfied  that  Santa  Anna’s  main  army  would  fol- 
low the  advance  under  Sesma,  General  Houston  fell  back 
to  the  Brazos  and  encamped  on  Mill  Creek,  above  San 
Felipe.  The  news  had  now  been  received  of  the  massacre 
of  Fannin’s  men,  and  when  it  was  also  learned  that  the 
Mexican  army  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Colorado,  the 
people  of  San  Felipe  burned  the  town,  and  a general  re- 
treat commenced  from  that  place,  the  settlers  endeavor- 
ing to  put  the  Sabine  River  between  them  and  the  Mexican 
army  until  the  final  battle  for  Texas  independence  came 
off.  It  was  during  these  trying  and  exciting  times  that 
those  famous  scouts.  Deaf  Smith,  Henry  Karnes  and 
M ash  Secrest,  performed  service  that  won  them  a bright 
page  in  Texas  history. 

On  the  12th  and  13th  General  Houston,  with  the  aid 
of  the  steamboat  ^^Yellowstone,”  commanded  by  Captain 
Ross,  and  nearly  loaded  with  cotton  at  Groce’s  Ferry,  and 
a smaller  craft,  crossed  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of 
the  Brazos,  which  was  very  high  and  difficult  of  passage 
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and  pitched  camp  at  ^^Grace’s  Retreat,”  near  the  present 
town  of  Hempstead.  In  the  meantime  he  had  ordered  Cap- 
tain Wiley  Martin  to  occupy  a position  with  a small  force 
at  Port  Bend,  and  Captain  Moseley  Baker,  with  a like 
force  opposite  San  Felipe,  to  dispute  the  passage  there 
with  Santa  Anna,  and  cripple  and  delay  him  as  much  as 
possible.  Here  Baker’s  men  from  the  east  bank  fought  the 
first  advance  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  so  destructive  was 
their  rifie  fire  that  the  Mexicans  recoiled,  and,  not  know- 
ing the  strength  of  the  Texans  across  the  river,  abandoned 
the  idea  of  any  further  attempt  to  force  a passage  there, 
and  moved  thirty  miles  below  to  Fort  Bend,  now  Rich- 
mond. It  was  impossible  for  General  Houston  to  guard 
all  the  river  passes  for  100  miles,  and  at  the  same  time 
concentrate  his  force  so  as  to  guard  any  one  point  effectu- 
ally. An  invading  army  marches  with  everything  neces- 
sary to  conquest. 

Colonel  Almonte  in  his  diary  in  substance  says  that  on 
the  9th  Santa  Anna  took  the  choice  companies  of  Guer- 
rero, Matamoros,  Mexico  and  Toluca  and  fifty  of  the 
Tampico  cavalry  and  moved  down,  the  country  in  search 
of  a crossing  over  the  river,  following  the  road  leading  to 
and  down  the  San  Benard.  On  the  10th,  at  a farm  on 
the  Fort  Bend  and  Egypt  crossing  of  the  Benard,  they 
found  tw^enty  barrels  of  sugar  and  1,250  bushels  of  corn. 
Here  they  learned  that  a force  wms  awaiting  to  oppose 
them  at  Fort  Bend  on  the  old  Fort  Bend  road,  and 
then  they  marched  toward  that  ‘^place.  ( This  force  was 
Captain  Martin’s  men.)  At  half  past  9 o’clock  p.  m. 
they  halted,  but  at  2 a.  m.  renewed  the  march  on 
foot — from  the  president  (Santa  Anna)  down  to  the 
soldiers,  leaving  the  baggage  and  cavalry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surprising  the  enemy,  w^ho  defended  the  crossing, 
before  daylight.  They  did  not  succeed,  as  the  distance  was 
double  w^hat  they  supposed  it  was.  Day  broke  on  them 
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a quarter  of  a league  from  the  ferry,  and  frustrated  their 
plans.  The  men  were  then  placed  in  ambush. 

On  the  11th  they  were  still  in  ambush,  when  a passing 
negro  from  the  east  side  was  captured.  He  conducted  them 
to  the  canoe  in  which  he  crossed,  a little  below  the  ferry, 
in  which,  unperceived,  they  crossed.  By  this  time  the 
cavalry  arrived  and  took  possession  of  the  houses.  In 
John  Henry  Brown’s  history  of  Texas  he  says:  ^‘Captain 
Martin  had  previously  crossed  to  the  east  side  and  kept  up 
a fire  at  the  Mexicans  till  the  Cazadores,  under  Bringus, 
crossed  at  the  lower  ford  and  were  about  to  assail  him 
in  the  rear.  He  then  retired.” 

Almonte  does  not  mention  lany  fight  with  Martin’s  men, 
or  the  capture  of  John  R.  Fenn  and  Joe  Kuykendall,  or 
the  passage  of  the  Yellow  Stone”  down  the  river  at  the 
time.  He  further  says  that  ‘‘An  order  was  at  once  sent 
to  Sesma  to  join  them  here,  and  a letter  written  by  Santa 
Anna  to  Urrea  at  Matagorda.”  The  boats  were  then  re- 
paired, and  they  took  possession  of  Thompson’s  Ferry, 
a little  above.  On  the  13th  Ramirez  with  a force  arrived 
from  Victoria.  Many  articles  were  found,  and  dispatches 
arrived  both  from  Filasola  and  Urrea. 

“On  the  11th,”  says  Almonte,  quoting  his  exact  words, 
“We  crossed  the  river  early  with  our  beds  only,  and  pro- 
visions for  the  road.  At  3 in  the  afternoon  we  started 
from  Thompson’s  Ferry  and  arrived  at  Harrisburg  on  the 
15  th.” 

Within  a day  or  two  after  Santa  Anna  left  Fort  Bend 
Filasola  arrived  with  his  division,  and  was  here  joined 
by  Gaona,  who,  having  burned  Bastrop,  marched  down 
the  Colorado,  and,  intercepting  the  trail  of  the  other  di- 
visions, followed  them. 

During  this  time  the  gallant  little  army  of  Houston 
were  crossing  the  northwestern  part  of  Fort  Bend  Coun- 
ty, in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  Buffalo  Bayou. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


John  R.  Fenn. 

John  R.  Fenn,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Fort  Bend 
County,  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Mississippi,  on 
the  lltli  day  of  October,  1824.  His  father,  Eli  Fenn,  was 
from  Savannah,  Georg^ia,  as  was  also  his  mother,  who  was 
Miss  Sarah  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  David  Fitzgerald.  Eli 
Fenn  was  a particular  friend  of  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
of  Tennessee,  and  served  under  him  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Creek  Indians  in  1812,  participating  during 
that  time  in  the  famous  battle  of  the  ^^Horseshoe,’’  fought 
In  the  bend  of  Tallapoosa  River,  in  Alabama. 

David  Fitzgerald  came  to  Texas  in  1822,  and  several 
years  passed  away  before  any  tidings  reached  his  people 
of  his  location,  so  in  1832  Eli  Fenn  left  his  family  in  Mad- 
ison County,  Mississippi,  and  came  to  Texas  in  search  of 
him.  In  Austin^s  Colony,  in  what  is  now  Fort  Bend  Coun- 
ty, John  Fitzgerald  (son  of  David  Fitzgerald)  was  found, 
the  latter  having  died  three  months  before  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Fenn.  The  Fitzgerald  place  was  three  miles  below 
the  present  town  of  Richmond,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Brazos  River.  David  Fitzgerald  came  to  this  place  in  a 
canoe  in  1822,  bringing  his  son  John  and  two  African  ne- 
groes, a man  and  a woman. 

At  this  point  a small  band  of  Indians  had  a cluster  of 
wigwams,  but  the  savages  fled  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
and  his  party,  and  they  landed  and  took  possession.  Here 
they  stayed  for  some  time,  expecting  the  Indians  to  come 
back,  but  as  they  failed  to  do  so  Fitzgerald  concluded  to 
locate  his  league  of  land  there  and  stay.  For  this  purpose 
he  journeyed  on  up  the  river  to  San  Felipe,  and  had  an 
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interview  with  Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  empresario,  but 
learned  that  this  land  had  already  been  taken  up  and 
was  on  the  grant  of  William  Morton.  Austin,  how^- 
ever,  told  him  to  remain  if  he  wished,  and  he  would  get 
Mr.  Morton  to  make  an  exchange  with  him  when  he,  Fitz- 
gerald, should  locate  his  headright.  This  being  satisfac- 
tory, he  took  out  the  necessary  papers,  and  in  company 
with  the  surveyor  and  chain  carriers  located  the  Fitz- 
gerald grant  in  the  lower  edge  of  Fort  Bend  County  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Brazos  River,  at  a place  then  known  as 
‘^Long  Reach,’’  about  nineteen  miles  below  the  present 
town  of  Richmond.  One  quarter  of  a league  of  this  land 
was  exchanged  with  William  Morton,  the  amount  taken 
up  on  his  grant  three  miles  below  Fort  Bend.  Louisa  Mor- 
ton, who  married  Daniel  Perry,  inherited  the  quarter 
league  thus  exchanged.  In  order  to  hold  the  land  at 
‘^Long  Reach,”  a clearing  had  to  be  made  and  some  crop 
planted,  so  Mr.  Fitzgerald  left  a negro  man  there,  and  a 
German,  named  John  McCloskey,  to  make  the  clearing 
and  plant  some  corn.  When  the  corn,  however,  began  to 
mature,  the  bears  Avere  so  numerous  that  they  came  near 
eating  the  crop  up,  and  Fitzgerald  furnished  his  men  with 
a gun  and  a pound  or  two  of  ammunition,  with  which  to 
make  war  on  the  bears,  and  save  the  balance  of  the  crop. 
They,  how^ever,  were  bad  marksmen,  and  shot  away  all  of 
the  ammunition  and  only  killed  one  bear,  and  this  was 
the  plan  they  worked  to  get  him : In  felling  the  trees  to 
make  the  clearing,  a large  one  had  fallen  in  such  a man- 
ner that  one  end  of  it  was  inside  of  the  field  and  the  oth- 
er end  on  the  outside.  At  this  particular  place  an  old 
bear  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  corn  by  walking 
this  log.  The  old  negro  man  heavily  charged  the  gun, 
and  taking  his  position  at  the  end  of  the  log,  on  the  inside 
of  the  field,  pointed  the  gun  along  the  log,  and  wmited  pa- 
tiently for  the  bear.  He  finally  came,  and,  mounting  the 
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log,  came  walking  straight  toward  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
and  a terrific  explosion  was  heard,  almost  loud  enough 
to  make  every  wild  animal  in  the  Brazos  bottom  for  miles 
around  start  from  his  lair  and  pull  his  freight.  When 
the  smoke  cleared  away  a dead  bear  was  seen  beside  the 
log  and  a negro  getting  up  a few  yards  from  the  end  of  it, 
badly  shaken  up,  but  jubilant,  for  he  had  the  bear.  On 
another  occasion  they  found  a panther  up  a tree,  and  the 
negro  stood  off  a distance  and  fired  at  him.  The  panther 
was  not  touched,  but  came  down  and  went  up  another 
tree.  The  negro  loaded  up  and  fired  again,  with  the  same 
result,  not  hurt,  but  came  down,  and  went  up  another 
tree.  This  was  repeated  about  four  times,  and  then  the 
colored  marksman  stood  at  the  root  of  the  tree  and  fired 
straight  up.  This  time  from  sonae  accidental  cause,  the 
panther  was  killed  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The 
negro  looked  at  him  a moment,  and  then,  turning  to  his 
companion  John,  said:  “I  have  des  now  found  out  how 
to  kill  panthers : stand  under  de  tree  and  shoot  up  at  ^em.” 

Eli  Fenn,  being  well  pleased  with  the  country,  and  wish- 
ing to  settle  here,  went  back  for  his  family,  and  came 
again,  arriving  at  ‘‘Hodge’s  Lake,”  seven  miles  east  of 
Richmond,  on  the  prairie,  where  Walker’s  Station  is  now, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the  7th  day  of  June, 
1833.  “Hodge  Lake”  and  “Hodge  Bend”  were  named  for 
Archie,  Aleck,  and  John  Hodge,  who  came  at  an  early 
date  and  settled  there,  the  league  being  granted  to  Archie 
Hodge.  Other  early  settlers  were  the  Harris  family,  who 
came  about  the  same  time  as  the  Hodges,  and  Miles  M. 
Battle,  who  came  after  Penn  and  bought  200  acres  of  land, 
where  the  lake  is.  He  likely  bought  it  from  Peavyhouse, 
another  early  settler,  and  the  Hodges  may  have  sold  it  to 
the  latter,  but  the  lake  was  afterwards  called  “Battle’s 
Lake.”  Battle  also  had  a grant  of  his  own,  and  was  coun- 
ty clerk  of  Fort  Bend  County  in  1842.  Some  of  the  Hodges 
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moved  at  an  early  day  to  Gonzales  County,  and  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  iu  the  forks  of  the  San  Marcos  and 
Guadalupe  Rivers,  above  the  town  of  Gonzales,  and  many 
of  their  descendants  reside  there  now. 

From  the  prairie  at  Hodge’s  Lake  in  1833  Eli  Fenn  cut 
a road  through  the  Brazos  bottom  to  the  Fitzgerald  place, 
on  the  river,  three  miles  below  Richmond,  a distance  of 
eight  miles  by  the  road,  and  the  first  one  cut  through  the 
Brazos  bottom  in  Fort  Bend  County.  This  road  was  trav- 
eled three  years  afterwards  by  some  of  the  fleeing  settlers 
in  their  efforts  to  get  away  from  Santa  Anna’s  army. 

Eli  Fenn  first  settled  on  the  Fitzgerald  place — ^the  quar- 
ter league  exchanged  with  Morton — and  commenced  farm- 
ing there.  At  this  time  there  was  no  more  land  subject  to 
entry  in  Fort  Bend  Caunty,  and  Mr.  Fenn  had  his  located 
in  Grimes  County,  the  work  of  surveying  and  locating  be- 
ing done  for  him  by  Thomas  Barnett. 

An  explanation  of  the  manner  of  preparing  the  land 
and  planting  corn  by  these  primitive  Brazos  farmers  would 
be  of  interest,  no  doubt,  to  the  younger  generation  of  to- 
day, who  have  all  of  the  modern  improved  agricultural 
implements  at  their  disposal.  In  the  first  year  the  bottoms 
were  covered  with  cane,  and  this  was  cut  down  with  heavy 
knife  or  hatchet,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  dry, 
and  then  burned.  When  the  proper  time  came  for  plant- 
ing, holes  were  made  in  the  ground  with  hand  spikes,  the 
corn  dropped  and  covered  with  the  foot.  It  came  up  all 
right  and  grew  well,  making  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  All  the  land  in  the  bottom  was  rich, 
mellow  alluvial  soil,  and  these  first  crops  needed  no  culti- 
vation except  to  knock  down  the  young  cane  with  sticks 
whenever  it  reached  a growth  sufficient  to  injure  the  corn. 
Prior  to  this  time  no  other  vegetation  had  grown  on  these 
lands  except  the  cane,  but  in  a few  years,  after  the  rank 
growth  of  the  cane  had  been  stunted  weeds  and  burrs  came 
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and  then  plows  had  to  be  imported,  and  a regular  system 
of  cultivation  commenced. 

During  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  a tribe  of 
Coast  Indians  called  Craunkaways  made  a raid  on  some 
of  the  colonists  below,  killed  some  of  the  people  and  car- 
ried off  a little  girl  captive. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  they  camped,  killed  the 
child,  and  proceeded  to  eat  her,  first  splitting  open  the 
body,  then  quartering  it,  and  placing  the  parts  on  sharp 
sticks  and  cooking  them.  They  had  just  commenced  this 
cannibal  feast  when  a band  of  settlers,  among  whom  was 
David  Fitzgerald,  dashed  upon  them,  having  been  on  their 
trail.  The  Indians  were  so  completely  absorbed  in  their 
diabolical  and  hellish  orgie  as  to  be  oblivious  to  their  sur- 
roundings, and  were  taken  by  surprise.  In  the  fight  which 
ensued  all  were  killed  except  a squaw  and  her  two  small 
children.  She  fied  with  these  for  a long  distance,  and  final- 
ly came  to  the  house  of  Jack  Kandon,  a short  distance  be- 
low the  present  site  of  Richmond.  The  Indian  woman  made 
signs  to  Mrs.  Randon,  her  husband  not  being  at  home,  that 
she  wanted  something  to  eat,  and  she  told  her  negro  cook, 
Mima,  to  supply  them.  After  they  had  eaten,  the  squaw 
took  her  children  a short  distance,  and  sat  down  under  a 
tree.  Soon  several  white  men  came  to  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Randon  told  them  about  the  squaw.  They  consulted  a 
little  while,  and  then  decided  it  was  best  to  exterminate 
such  a race,  and,  proceeding  to  where  they  were,  killed  all 
three  of  them.  John  R.  Fenn  says  the  bones  of  these  un- 
fortunates were  still  to  be  seen  scattered  around  the  tree 
when  he  first  came  bo  the  country  in  1833. 

In  1834  and  1835  Eli  Fenn  made  good  crops  of  cotton 
and  corn,  and  planted  a crop  in  1836,  but  lost  that  one 
on  account  of  the  Mexican  invasion  of  that  year.  When 
the  news  came  of  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna  Mr.  Fenn 
joined  the  company  of  Captain  Wiley  Martin,  who  was 
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ordered  by  General  Houston  to  raise  a force  and  defend 
the  ferry  at  Thompson's,  in  the  bend  two  miles  above  Kich- 
mond.  Now  the  boat  which  was  used  at  the  ferry  was 
made  by  Eli  Fenn,  and  belonged  to  him,  he  having  con- 
structed it  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  cotton  down 
the  Brazos  to  Columbia^  distant  about  seventy  miles 
by  the  river.  The  lumber  from  which  this  boaf  was  made 
was  cut  by  a whip-saw,  the  logs  being  raised  on  scaffolding, 
and  the  saw  working  up  and  down,  one  man  being  on  top 
of  the  log  and  the  other  underneath.  The  capacity  of 
the  boat  was  about  twelve  bales  of  cotton.  A short  time 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Texas  Revolution  Mr.  Fenn  had 
made  a trip  to  Columbia,  and  brought  back  a boat-load 
of  supplies  and  stored  them  in  his  house.  He  then  carried 
the  boat  up  to  Thompson's  and  either  loaned  or  hired  it  to 
him  to  use  as  a ferry  boat,  Mr.  Fenn  having  no  more  use 
for  it  until  the  next  cotton  season.  Another  small  boat 
was  kept  at  William  Morton’s,  opposite  Richmond,  for 
the  use  of  the  people  in  crossing  to  and  fro,  who  lived  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  This  boat  had  been  ordered  sunk 
by  Captain  Martin  when  he  reecived  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  Mexicans,  but  it  had  not  been  done,  and  which  fact 
caused  trouble  later  on,  as  we  shall  see.  This  was  about 
the  status  of  things  at  the  Bend  when  the  advance  of 
Santa  Anna’s  army  arrived  there.  Eli  Fenn  left  the  ferry, 
and,  hurrying  home,  informed  his  family  of  the  facts,  and 
told  them  to  get  away  from  there  and  go  up  to  Mor- 
ton’s. He  then  went  back  to  his  command.  Mrs.  Fenn 
at  once  went  to  work  filling  sacks  with  provisions  and 
some  clothing,  and  packing  them  on  ponies,  and  taking 
four  negroes  and  her  family,  then  consisting  of  two  boys, 
John  and  J esse,  the  latter  being  about  five  years  of  age  and 
the  other  twelve,  proceeded  to  Morton’s.  Here  she  found 
several  other  women  and  their  children,  whose  husbands 
were  also  in  Captain  Martin’s  company  at  the  ferry.  They 
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were  in  charge  of  Joe  Kuykendall,  who  was  a cripple.  The 
people  present  there  were  Joe  Kuykendall  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Gil  Kuykendall,  Mrs.  Abe  Kuykendall,  Mrs.  Fenn 
and  family,  Mrs.  James,  Miss  Jane  Kuykendall,  and  five' 
or  six  negroes.  At  this  time  the  advance  of  the  Mexican 
army  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Almonte  was  com- 
ing across  the  prairie  from  the  west  in  order  to  surprise 
Captain  Martin  and  his  men  in  the  night,  but  daylight 
coming  upon  them  before  they  reached  that  point,  Al- 
monte ambushed  his  men  in  the  high  grass  about  one  mile 
from  the  river.  Now  in  the  early  morning,  while  the  peo- 
ple at  Morton^s  were  eating  breakfast  by  candle  light,  a 
difficulty  occurred  in  the  kitchen  between  a negro  be- 
longing to  John  Morton,  named  Cain,  and  another,  named 
John,  whom  David  Fitzgerald  brought  to  Texas.  During 
the  controversy  Cain  hit  John  over  the  head  with  a gun, 
and  the  latter,  leaving  the  kitchen,  informed  Kuykendall, 
who  was  in  command  there,  of  the  assault  made  upon  him 
by  Cain.  The  offending  party  had  followed  John  with  the 
gun  still  in  hand,  and  was  standing  near,  listening  to  the 
accusation,  which,  when  recited,,  so  enraged  Kuykendall 
that  he  wrenched  the  gun  from  Cain’s  hands  and  struck 
him  over  the  head  with  it.  Old  Cain  now  left  the  place, 
saying  he  was  going  up  to  the  ferry  and  tell  Marse  John 
(Morton).  He  went  dowm  to  the  river  and  secured  the 
small  boat  before  mentioned,  and  crossing  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  tied  it  up,  and  started  across  the  bend 
toward  the  ferry.  In  this  journey  he  came  upon  the  am- 
bushed men  of  Almonte,  and  the  latter  raised  up  and  ac- 
costed him  in  English  thus:  ^^Good  morning.  Uncle.” 
Cain  recogniced  him  as  a Mexican,  and  seeing  no  others, 
replied  very  loftily : got  no  good  mawnin’  fer  ye,  sah,” 

and  proceeded  on  his  way.  Again  Almonte  accosted  him : 
“Hold  on,  I want  to  talk  with  you.”  “I  got  no  talk  fer 
ye,  sah,”  was  the  reply,  as  he  moved  on.  Almonte  now 
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whistled,  and  about  a dozen  soldiers  arose  from  the  grass 
and  presented  their  muskets  at  him.  This  brought  Cain 
to  terms  and  to  his  knees,  with  his  hands  up,  and  he  said 
he  would  surrender.  He  was  now  taken  into  custody  and 
made  to  conduct  them  to  the  boat  in  which  he  had  crossed, 
and  they  managed  by  making  several  trips  to  land  about 
fifty  soldiers  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  before  thej’  were 
discovered  by  the  people  at  Morton’s,  only  a few  hundred 
yards  away.  The  morning  was  somewhat  foggy  and  the 
Mexicans  approached  the  river  through  the  high  grass  and 
some  cottonwood  trees,  and  effected  a crossing  just  above 
where  the  county  bridge  now  spans  the  Brazos.  By  the 
time  fifty  infantrymen  had  landed  on  the  east  side  and  were 
still  under  the  bank  or  bluff  of  the  river  the  Mexican  cav- 
alry arrived  and  lined  the  west  bank,  where  was  also  sev- 
eral hundred  more  infantry.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
they  were  discovered  by  Joe  Kuykendall  and  he,  thinking 
it  was  General  Houston’s  army  from  San  Felipe,  said  to 
the  women  who  had  assembled  around  him,  ^^Come,  ladies, 
yonder  is  Houston’s  army  fixing  to  cross  the  river.  Ijet’s 
go  and  look  at  them.”  This  was  joyful  news  to  the  dis- 
tressed people,  and  they  hurried  to  the  river  bank  just 
as  the  Mexicans  who  had  crossed  were  coming  up  it  close 
upon  them.  Kuykendall  saw  at  once  his  mistake,  and, 
starting  back,  said:  ^^Ladies,  d d if  it  ain’t  the  Mex- 

icans.” All  now  turned  and  fled  in  wild  terror  back  to- 
ward the  house,  and  the  Mexican’s  commenced  firing  at 
them.  Kuykendall,  being  lame,  soon  stopped  and  surren- 
dered, but  the  women  kept  on,  partly  obscured  from  view 
by  the  fog  and  smoke  from  the  guns,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  house  without  any  of  them  being  wounded. 
Great  confusion  prevailed,  the  women  only  halting  long 
enough,  some  of  them,  to  secure  valuables,  and  all  sped 
away  toward  the  timbered  bottom  east  a few  hundred 
yards  away.  Joe  Kuykendall’s  wife,  when  they  reached 
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the  house  hastily  opened  a trunk  and  secured  |1100 — 1400 
of  which  was  in  silver,  tied  up  in  a shot  sack.  The  balance 
of  the  money  was  in  New  Orleans  bank  paper.  When  the 
timber  was  reached,  the  silver,  being  burdensome,  she  se- 
creted it  in  the  fork  of  a fallen  tree,  and  went  on  with 
the  other  fugitives,  but  told  where  she  had  hid  the  silver 
money.  The  paper  currency  was  saved,  but  on  the  return 
of  the  settlers  the  bag  of  silver  was  gone.  Abe  Kuyken- 
dall had  come  down  from  the  ferry  on  the  east  side  to  see 
about  his  family,  and  2<rrived  there  just  as  the  women 
reached  the  house.  In  her  ex^hausting  flight  and  terror 
his  wife  was  unable  to  cross  the  fence,  and  he  laid  his  gun 
down  to  assist  her,  but  by  the  time  he  did  so  the  Mexicans 
were  so  close  upon  them  he  ran  on  with  her  and  left  his 
rifle  lying  on  the  ground,  which  was  later  secured  by  a 
Mexican.  Eli  Fenn,  being  also  uneasy  about  his  family, 
left  the  ferry,  although  ordered  not  to  do  so  by  Captain 
Martin,  and  hurried  to  Morton’s,  but  arrived  there  just 
as  all  the  people  had  scattered  away  from  the  house,  and, 
seeing  they  would  cut  him  off  before  he  could  reach  his 
people,  stopped  for  a moment  to  consider  and  discovered 
a Mexican  on  the  yard  fence,  and  hastily  bringing  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder,  shot  him  off  and  then  turned  and  ran 
back  up  the  river,  pursued  and  fired  at  by  the  Mexicans 
who  had  discovered  his  presence  by  the  report  of  his  rifle. 
His  flight  was  somewhat  impeded  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  on  a long- tailed  linen  coat,  in  the  pockets  of  which 
was  several  bars  of  lead  w'hich  flapped  him  about  the  hips 
as  he  ran.  This  episode,  no  doubt,  aided  in  the  escape  of 
the  women,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Mexicans  from 
them  to  Fenn.  Before  he  got  back  to  the  ferry  he  met 
some  of  Martin’s  men  coming  down  to  see  what  the  firing 
meant,  and  learning  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans  were 
crossing  there,  hurried  back  and  reported,  and  Captain 
Martin  perceiving  that  the  would  be  flanked  if  he  held  his 
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position  any  longer  at  the  ferry,  retired  and  joined  Gen- 
eral Houston  above. 

When  the  women  scattered  away  from  Morton’s,  some 
ran  down  a lane,  while  others  kept  inside  a small  field 
which  had  recently  been  plowed.  Of  the  latter  party  was 
Mrs.  Gil  Kuykendall,  who  carried  a three-weeks-old  baby 
in  her  arms,  and,  not  being  able  to  make  good  speed  over 
the  broken  ground,  or  to  climb  the  fence  with  her  baby, 
called  to  her  sister-in-law.  Miss  Jane  Kuykendall,  who 
was  in  the  lane,  to  take  her  child  and  handed  it  to  her 
through  a crack  in  the  fence.  The  young  lady  ran  on 
with  it  and  the  mother  kept  on  inside  and  crossed  the 
fence  at  the  end  of  the  little  field,  and  went  into  the  heavy 
timbered  bottom.  By  this  time  they  were  all  badly  scat- 
tered, and  the  mother  never  saw  her  baby  again  for  six 
weeks.  Miss  Jane,  with  the  child,  and  Mrs.  Joe  Kuyken- 
dall, stayed  together  and  made  their  way  on  foot  through 
the  bottom,  eight  miles  to  ‘^Hodges’  Bend,”  following  the 
old  road  cut  through  there  three  years  before  by  Eli 
Fenn.  The  baby  came  near  starving,  as  there  was  noth- 
ing it  could  eat,  but  by  some  means  during  that  long  fiight, 
until  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  they  kept  it  alive. 

In  regard  to  the  situation  at  the  ferry.  Captain  Martin 
had  sent  out  three  scouts,  John  Shipman,  Gil  Kuykendall, 
(father  of  the  babe  above  mentioned),  and  Barksdale,  to 
see  where  the  Mexicans  were.  Out  in  the  prairie  at  ^‘Ban- 
don’s  Point”  above  “Barnett’s  Point”  Shipman  stood  in 
his  saddle  so  as  to  have  a better  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  discovered  a large  body  of  Mexican  cavalry 
half  a mile  away,  and,  dropping  back  in  the  saddle,  told 
what  he  saw,  and  all  turned  swiftly  back  toward  the  ferry 
nine  miles  away,  pursued  by  the  cavalry,  who  had  also  dis- 
covered the  Texans,  but  the  latter  were  well  mounted  and 
made  their  escape.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence.  Cap- 
tain '^lartin  crossed  his  men  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
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using  the  little  ferry  boat  before  mentioned,  and  about 
the  break  of  day  on  the  following  morning,  while  Almonte 
had  his  men  in  ambush,  as  previously  mentioned,  a Mexi- 
can came  for  water  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  and 
was  fired  at  by  one  of  Martin’s  pickets,  who  at  once 
raised  the  alarm  of  ^^Mexicans.”  They  knew  now  that 
the  enemy  were  about  to  attempt  a crossing  somewhere, 
and  it  was  then  that  Eli  Fenn  went  down  to  Morton’s,  pre- 
ceded a little  by  Abe  Kuykendall  as  before  stated.  Now, 
on  the  morning  of  the  capture  of  Joe  Kuykendall  and  the 
scattering  of  the  women,  the  former  had  sent  John  R. 
Fenn  and  a negro  boy  named  Jack,  who  belonged  to  Kuy- 
kendall, down  the  river  about  half  a mile  to  get  some 
horses,  but  not  finding  them  in  the  anticipated  place,  were 
detained  some  time  hunting  for  them.  When  the  stock 
were  finally  secured,  the  boys  brought  them  on  up  to 
Morton’s,  but  by  this  time  a large  body  of  Mexicans  was 
at  the  place  and  they  stopped  before  reaching  the  house, 
not  being  familiar  with  soldiers  and  uniforms,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Young  Fenn  asked  the  question,  ‘‘Who 
are  those  strange  looking  men,  do  you  suppose?”  Jack 
did  not  know.  About  this  time,  however,  Joe  Kuykendall 
was  seen  among  them,  and,  thinking  it  was  all  right,  the 
boys  ventured  on  up,  having,  however,  turned  the  horses 
loose  and  let  them  go  back  when  they  first  saw  the  Mexi- 
cans, which  was  a fortunate  thing,  as  they  were  of  great 
service  afterwards.  As  soon  as  they  came  among  the  Mexi- 
cans a saucy  young  officer  lifted  John  Fenn  from  his  horse 
and  took  him  prisoner,  as  he  did  Jack  also.  The  soldiers  had 
on  blue  jackets  with  brass  buttons,  white  pants,  and  caps 
with  plumes  in  them.  Kuykendall  spoke  to  young  Fenn 
and  told  him  all  about  what  had  happened  and  that  his 
mother  and  the  other  women  escaped  to  the  bottom.  He 
also  said  in  a low  voice  that  they  had  killed  Abe  Kuyken- 
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dall,  his  brother,  and  got  his  gun,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing out  the  Mexican  who  did  it. 

During  that  day  and  night  John  Fenn  and  the  boy, 
Jack,  were  kept  at  Morton^ s,  but  Joe  Kuykendall  and  the 
negro,  Cain,  were  carried  up  to  the  ferry  on  the  west  side, 
where  a portion  of  the  Mexican  army  under  Santa  Anna 
were  encamped.  A negro  woman,  who  had  not  left  the 
place  when  the  balance  ran  off,  told  John  Fenn  that  the 
officer  in  command  could  speak  English,  and  if  he  was 
hungry  to  ask  permission  from  him  and  he  would  let  him 
come  into  the  kitchen  and  get  something  to  eat.  The  boy 
did  so,  and  the  officer  said,  very  pleasantly,  ^‘Certainly, 
go  in  and  eat  as  much  as  you  like.’’  This  officer,  .Mr.  Fenn 
says,  was  a fine  looking  man,  and  he  thinks  his  name  was 
Sesma,  Almonte  was  there  also,  always  in  a good  humor 
and  talked  a great  deal. 

Mrs.  Fenn  had  |100  in  a trunk  in  Morton’s  house,  and 
her  son  saw  the  same  young  officer  who  captured  him  get 
it.  The  Mortons  were  all  up  at  the  ferry,  and  made  their 
escape.  Mrs.  Fenn  made  no  attempt  to  secure  her  money 
when  they  were  getting  away.  Joe  Kuykendall  also  had 
^fl20  in  silver  in  a trunk  tied  up  in  something,  and  a Mexi- 
can opened  the  trunk,  tumbled  the  contents  about,  but 
failed  to  get  his  hand  on  the  money,  and  then  walked  out 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  door.  Kuykendall  had  been  watch- 
ing him  and  now  went  to  the  trunk,  reached  his  hand  into 
the  corner  of  the  trunk  where  he  knew  the  money  was,  all 
the  time  keeping  his  eye  on  the  Mexican,  secured  the  silver 
hastily,  hid  it  in  his  bosom,  and  then  went  out  and  asked 
the  Mexican  if  he  could  take  a short  walk.  This  being 
granted,  he  walked  out  to  an  ant-bed,  dug  a hole  in  the 
top  of  it  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe,  all  the  while  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  Mexican,  dropped  the  money  in  and  covered 
it  with  his  foot  without  stooping,  and  then  came  back. 
This  money  was  recovered  when  the  settlers  returned. 
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Early  on  the  following  morning  the  steamboat  “Yellow- 
stone’’ was  heard  coming  down  the  river,  and  great  con- 
fusion and  excitement  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans. 
They  lined' the  banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides,  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  made  a desperate  attempt  to  capture 
it,  the  cavalry  trying  to  throw  lariats  enough  on  it  to  tie 
it  up,  but  failing  in  this,  volley  after  volley  was  fired  into 
it  as  they  followed  it  down  the  river,  but  all  of  no  avail. 
John  Fenn  witnessed  all  of  this,  and  says  the  “Yellow- 
stone” was  plowing  the  water  for  all  she  was  worth,  lash- 
ing the  banks  with  the  waves  on  both  sides  as  she  went, 
and  no  one  aboard  of  her  being  seen  except  the  top  of  the 
pilot’s  head  as  he  guided  her  around  the  bends,  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Captain  Ross,  her  commander, 
had  cotton  bales  set  up  on  end  around  the  pilot  house  for 
protection  against  musket  fira  Hundreds  of  balls  struck 
her,  but  she  kept  on  her  way  until  the  smoke  from  her 
stack  disappeared  down  the  river. 

The  negro,  Cain,  who  had  been  taken  up  to  the  ferry, 
was  allowed  to  come  back  to  Morton’s,  and  he  told  young 
Penn  that  he  heard  Mexican  officers  talking  the  night  be- 
fore, and  he  thought  the  conclusion  they  came  to  was  to 
have  Fenn  and  Kuykendall  shot  and  for  him  to  escape  if 
he  could.  So,  while  the  “Yellowstone”  was  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Mexican  army,  John  Fenn,  the  boy.  Jack, 
and  Winnie,  a negro  woman,  who  belonged  to  Eli  Fenn, 
were  standing  near  the  Mexicans,  watching  the  exciting 
run  of  the  plucky  Captain  Boss  and  his  pilot.  At  this 
time  it  occurred  to  young  Fenn  to  be  a fine  opportun- 
ity to  make  his  escape,  and  no  sooner  thought  than  acted 
on,  he  dashed  away  toward  the  bottom,  followed  by  Jack 
and  Winnie,  the  latter  snatching  up  one  of  her  little  boys 
and  placing  him  astride  her  neck  as  she  went.  They  got 
a good  start  before  being  discovered,  but  then  many  shots 
were  fired  at  them,  cutting  a quantity  of  leaves  from  the 
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trees  in  the  edge  of  the  bottom,  but  none  took  effect  upon 
any  of  them,  and  they  made  good  their  escape,  the  sol- 
diers not  following  them.  The  fugitives  went  in  the  di- 
rection of  Harrisburg  until  they  came  to  the  camp  of 
William  Little  and  others,  who  were  hiding  amid  the  wild 
cane  in  the  Brazos  bottom.  Here  also  were  Mrs.  Fenn, 
her  little  son,  Jesse,  and  others  who  had  escaped  from 
Morton’s. 

By  some  unaccountable  whim,  Joe  Kuykendall,  by 
telling  the  Mexican  commander  at  the  ferry  that  his  wife 
had  gone  to  Red  River  and  that  he  wanted  a pass  to  fol- 
low her,  it  was  promptly  furnished  and  told  to  go.  It 
need  not  be  told  that  he  stood  not  on  the  order  of  his  go- 
ing, but  instead  of  the  course  toward  Red  River,  he  went 
down  the  Brazos  as  fast  as  his  lame  leg  would  allow  him 
to  get  on  the  trail  of  his  retreating  people.  On  Jones’ 
Creek,  above  Richmond,  he  found  his  own  saddle  where 
the  Mexicans  had  dropped  it,  and,  strapping  it  to  his 
back,  swam  the  creek  and  proceeded  on  to  Morton’s  to  get 
his  wife’s  side-saddle  if  still  there,  thinking  the  Mexicans 
were  all  gone,  but  to  his  surprise  walked  into  about  500 
of  them.  They  at  once  leveled  their  guns  at  him,  think 
ing  he  had  made  his  escape,  but  the  inimitable  Joe  waved 
his  pass  at  them  and  an  officer  advanced  and  examined 
it,  and  after  perusing  the  contents,  handed  it  back,  with 
a wave  of  the  hand,  and  said  in  Spanish,  ‘^Go,  to  Red 
River.”  Kuykendall,  as  the  saying  is,  again  ‘‘pulled  his 
freight,”  but  without  attempting  to  secure  his  wife’s  sad- 
dle, and,  entering  the  bottom,  kept  in  the  wake  of  the 
fleeing  families,  and  arrived  at  Little’s  camp  soon  after 
the  others.  Not  much  time,  however,  was  consumed  at 
this  place ; he  took  the  boy.  Jack,  and  went  after,  the  horses, 
which  the  latter  and  John  Fenn  had  turned  loose,  and  re- 
turning with  them  hastily  arranged  for  all  those  in  his 
charge  to  go  on  in  the  night  toward  Harrisburg, 
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arriving  at  that  place  about  sunrise ; then  went 
toward  Lynch’s  Ferry  on  the  San  Jacinto  River, 
crossing  Vince’s  Bayou  on  the  famous  ‘^Vince’s  Bridge.” 
Here  hundreds  of  terror-stricken  and  fleeing  negroes  were 
seen  scattering  all  over  the  prairie  after  passing  over  the 
bayou.  Arriving  at  Lynch’s,  where  they  intended  to  cross, 
the  ferry  boat  was  gone,  whether  sunk  or  carried  away,  they 
could  not  tell,  but  they  were  bound  to  get  over  the  river,  so 
Kuykendall  went  to  work  constructing  a raft  on  which  to 
cross  the  horses;  a skiff  being  found,  in  which  the 
women  and  children  were  safely  transported  to  the  east 
side.  John  Fenn  and  the  boy,  Jack,  helped  to  make  the 
raft,  working  manfully  with  all  of  their  boyish  strength 
until  it  was  completed  and  everything  crossed  over.  They 
now  took  their  course  for  the  Sabine  River,  and  by  this 
time  their  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted.  The  women 
were  sent  on  ahead,  and  Kuykendall,  with  young  Fenn, 
prospected  the  country  for  something  to  eat.  Six  miles 
from  the  river  they  sighted  a house,  which  they  turned 
to,  and  saw  half  of  a hog  hanging  to  a limb  in  the  yard. 
A woman  came  out,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  pres- 
ent, and  Kuykendall  informed  her  of  the  situation — ^that 
they  were  running  from  the  Mexicans,  and  that  hungry 
women  and  children  were  ahead  and  he  would  like  to  have 
some  of  the  pork.  He  was  curtly  informed  that  he  could 
not  have  any  of  it.  am  Joe  Kuykendall,”  he  said,  ‘^and 
have  money  to  pay  for  it.”  ^A^'ou  are  a liar,”  the  woman 
retorted.  ^^Joe  Kuykendall  was  captured  at  Fort  Bend 
by  the  Mexicans  and  shot.”  However,  when  the  money 
was  produced  part  of  the  meat  was  sold  and  the  inimitable 
Joe  and  his  youthful  companion  went  on  their  way  rejoic- 
ing, to  overtake  their  party  and  then  stop  and  have  a 
feast.  People  who  had  passed  ahead  of  them  told 
many  things,  and  some  of  them  exaggerated,  about  what 
had  happened  at  Fort  Bend.  This  woman  was  no  doubt 
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the  wife  of  a Tor^^,  the  house  being  near  a place  afterwards 
known  as  ^‘Torj  Hill/’  where  more  than  one  hundred  men 
assembled  and  witnessed  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  cheer- 
ing the  while  for  Santa  Anna,  but  wben  they  saw  his  army 
beaten  and  flying  and  being  annihilated  by  the  patriots 
they  scattered,  and  some  of  them  in  after  years  had  the 
audacity  to  make  an  attempt  to  join  the  Texas  Veteran  As- 
sociation. Before  the  party  under  Kuykendall  arrived  at 
the  Sabine,  a messenger  from  the  fleld  of  San  Jacinto  over- 
took them  and  announced  the  news  of  the  great  victory 
and  that  Santa  Anna  was  a prisoner,  eleven  hundred  Mexi- 
cans slain,  etc.  Gladly,  joyfully  and  with  light  hearts  and 
tears  of  thankfulness  the  weary  fugitives  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  west  to  seek  again  their  deserted  homes. 

As  before  stated,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
Captain  Wiley  Martin,  with  his  forty-six  men,  to  hold  the 
ferry  at  Thompson’s — with  Almonte  attacking  him  in  the 
rear  from  Morton’s — he  retreated  up  the  river  and  joined 
General  Houston  at  ^‘Groce’s  Retreat”  and  was  ordered  to 
proceed  from  there  to  Nacogdoches  in  order  to  protect  the 
families  at  that  place  from  an  anticipated  attack  from  the 
Cherokee  In<Jians,  who  had  shown  signs  of  hostilities  to- 
ward the  Texans  in  the  commencement  of  their  war  with 
the  Mexicans.  Eli  Fenn  went  with  his  company  on  this 
mission. 

The  Thompsons  at  the  ferry  were  Jesse  and  his  sons, 
Hiram,  James  and  Jack.  They  had  a large,  roomy  house, 
and  the  fleeing  settlers  from  the  west  made  for  the  ferry 
and  many  of  them  congregated  at  the  hospitable  home 
of  the  Thompsons,  having  protection  there  also  by  the 
men  under  Captain  Martin.  They  scattered  and  fled  from 
there  on  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna,  when  Martin  told 
them  he  could  no  longer  hold  the  place.  Hiram  Thompson 
was  afterwards  sheriff  of  Fort  Bend  County,  and  also  held 
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the  assessor’s  office.  Thompson’s  Station,  on  the  Santa 
Fe  road,  in  Fort  Bend,  was  named  for  him. 

After  Captain  Martin  and  his  men  left,  Santa  Anna 
crossed  his  main  army  in  the  little  boat  which  Eli  Fenn 
made,  although  Martin  had  ordered  it  sunk  when  he  aban- 
doned the  place. 

Gradually  the  dispersed  families  drifted  back  to  their 
homes,  some  to  find  them  in  ashes,  and  others  plundered 
of  every  valuable  that  could  be  carried  away.  Eli  Fenn,  on 
his  arrival,  discovered  that  the  supplies  deposited  in  his 
house  and  abandoned  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Tory 
element,  which,  unfortunately,  were  present  at  this  time 
the  same  as  they  were  in  1776,  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. Three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  these  goods  had 
been  purchased  on  time  at  Columbia  from  White  & 
Knight,  and  it  cost  Mr.  Fenn  two-thirds  of  a league  of 
land  before  he  finally  got  rid  of  the  debt. 

Eli  Fenn  died  in  1840  on  his  farm,  nineteen  miles  be- 
low Richmond,  where  he  settled  in  1837.  Mrs.  Fenn  in- 
herited a quarter  of  a league  of  land  here  from  her  father, 
David  Fitzgerald,  and  it  was  located  on  the  upper  edge  or 
west  end  of  the  grant  fronting  the  Brazos  River.  John 
Fenn  says  he  buried  his  father  about  four  hundred  yards 
below  the  bridge  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  where  the  bridge 
spans  the  Brazos,  and  some  think  the  remains  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  great  floods,  but  John  Fenn  is  not  cer- 
tain, and  rather  thinks  they  were  not,  but  the  site  of  the 
exact  spot  is  lost. 

In  the  fall  of  1842  General  Adrian  Wall  came  from 
Mexico  wdth  an  invading  army  of  1,500  men  and  captured 
the  city  of  San  Antonio,  then  far  out  on  the  southwestern 
border.  The  citizens  of  the  town,  to  the  number  of  55, 
made  some  defense,  killed  a bandmaster  and  drummer  and 
others,  and  also  General  Wall’s  horse  and  then  surren- 
dered, and  \^ere  carried  prisoners  to  Mexico. 
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The  news  of  this  bold  raid  was  carried  by  swift  horse- 
men to  the  valleys  of  the  Guadalupe,  >San  Marcos  and  Colo- 
rado, and  brave  men  mounted  their  horses  and  assembled, 
to  the  number  of  200,  on  the  Guadalupe,  and  were  led  by 
General  Matthew  Caldwell  to  San  Antonio,  and  on  the 
Sallado  Creek,  northeast  of  the  city,  gave  the  enemy  bat- 
tle and  defeated  them,  and  they  returned  to  Mexico. 

The  Texans,  however,  were  not  satisfied  and  organized  a 
force  to  invade  Mexico  under  General  Alexander  Somer- 
ville. One  of  these  companies  was  raised  in  Fort  Bend 
County  by  Captain  William  Ryon,  and  among  them  was 
John  R.  Fenn,  then  not  of  age.  John  Shipman  was  lieu- 
tenant of  the  company.  The  expedition  went  to  pieces  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  about  one-half  of  the  men  returned 
home  with  Somerville,  but  the  others,  less  than  300,  went 
on  into  Mexico  under  Captains  Cameron,  Ryon,  Pierson 
and  others.  When  the  dissolution  of  the  command  took 
place,  John  Fenn  said  to  Lieutenant  Shipman,  ‘^John, 
which  way  shall  we  go?’’  ^We  are  good  soldiers,”  he  said, 
“and  must  obey  orders,”  but  when  the  test  came  and  his 
captain  and  a majority  of  the  company  went  with  those 
who  were  going  into  Mexico,  he  went  too.  John  Fenn 
also  turned  his  horse  and  attempted  to  follow,  but  Robert 
Herndon  took  hold  of  his  bridle  and  said,  “Come,  John, 
you  are  young,  go  back  with  me.”  He  yielded,  and  thus 
escaped  the  horrors,  suffering,  and,  likely  death,  of  many 
of  those  who  did  go.  Mr.  Fenn  says  that  no  doubt  Hern- 
don saved  his  life  by  his  action  on  that  occasion.  The 
gallant  John  Shipman  gave  up  his  life  in  a vile  dungeon 
in  Mexico.  Two  other  young  men,  William  Sullivan  and 
Woodson  of  Fort  Bend,  came  back  with  Fenn. 

In  1852  John  R.  Fenn  married  Miss  Rebecca  M.  Wil- 
liams, who  was  born  in  Wilkinson  County,  Mississippi, 
and  came  to  Texas  with  her  parents  in  1845  and  settled  on 
Oyster  Creek,  one  and  a half  miles  from  Mr.  Fenn’s  pres- 
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ent  home  at  ^^Clear  Lake.”  This  lake  is  on  the  Thomas 
Barnett  league,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a half-moon  and 
one  mile  in  circumference,  distant  from  Houston  nineteen 
miles  and  forty-five  from  Galveston.  Here  is  ^‘Duke^s  Sta- 
tion” on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  the  property  all  belonging  to 
Mr.  Fenn  except  that  of  the  railroad  company.  From 
this  place  west  to  the  Brazos,  three  miles  distant,  Mr. 
Fenn  owns  a large  farm,  occupied  by  tenants,  and  consist- 
ing of  as  rich  land  as  the  Brazos  bottom  affords,  the  prin- 
cipal crops  being  cane,  corn  and  cotton.  This  property 
was  all  accumulated  by  Mr.  Fenn  himself  by  judicious 
farming,  trading  and  stock-raising.  He  also  has  a nice 
residence  in  Houston,  where  his  family  reside  principally. 

Around  ^^Clear  Lake”  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  the 
Bedi  Indians  and  likely,  also,  at  some  period  of  the  Craunk- 
aways.  They  had  villages  there,  and  when  Mr.  Fenn  first 
settled  there  the  signs  of  their  habitations  could  be  plainly 
seen,  as  was  also  many  Hint  arrow-heads.  The  prairie 
comes  up  to  the  lake  on  the  east,  northeast,  south  and 
southwest,  and  at  an  early  day,  says  Mr.  Fenn,  deer  could 
be  seen  any  day,  and  prairie  chickens  were  so  numerous 
and  gentle  that  he  could  ride  through  the  tall  grass  and 
kill  them  with  a whip.  Wild  mustang  horses  were  also 
numerous.  Mr.  Fenn  was  a cousin  to  Captain  John  Con- 
ner, who,  at  one  time,  was  a resident  of  Fort  Bend  County 
and  lived  up  near  the  Nibb’s  place.  He  commanded  a 
company  of  rangers  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  and  served 
with  distinction  as  captain  of  a company  in  BelPs  regi- 
ment of  riflemen  in  the  Mexican  war  of  1846.  Mr.  Fenn 
was  at  Corpus  Christi  on  one  occasion  in  1846  and  there 
saw  the  famous  ‘^Mustang  Grey,”  who  had  just  arrived 
with  his  company  of  border  rangers  from  General  Tay- 
lor’s army  in  Mexico,  having  been  sent  back  to  protect 
the  frontier  from  the  fierce  Comanche  tribe  of  Indians. 
He  saw  Grey  perform  some  remarkable  feats  on  his  famous 
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horse,  ^‘Gray  Eagle, the  mustang  from  which  Grey,  whose 
name  was  Mayherry,  derived  his  pseudonym  title  of  ‘^Mus- 
tang.” On  this  occasion  he  would  run  at  full  speed  and 
pick  up  a silver  dollar  from  the  ground,  and  many  other 
such  like  feats.  Soon  after  this  ‘^Gray  Eagle’’  was  killed 
in  a battle  with  the  Comanches  on  the  Nueces  River. 

In  his  young  days  Mr.  Fenn  was  a good  shot  and 
fond  of  hunting,  and  can  relate  many  interesting  adven- 
tures. On  one  occasion  the  dogs  treed  something  near  the 
house,  and,  thinking  it  a coon,  he  and  John  N.  Norris 
went  to  the  place  without  a gun,  thinking  to  chunk  the 
‘^varmint”  out  and  let  the  dogs  have  a fight  with  him.  It 
proved  to  be  a half-grown  panther,  and  when  the  two  men 
approached  the  tree  it  jumped  out  and  ran  between  Mr. 
Fenn’s  legs,  nearly  upsetting  him,  but  was  caught  by  the 
dogs  and  killed  by  Norris  with  a knife.  On  another  occa- 
sion Mr.  Fenn  shot  a large  bear  and  it  fell  near  the  bank 
of  the  Brazos  River,  where  the  bluff  was  very  high,  and 
out  of  sport,  sprang  from  his  horse,  mounted  the  bear  and 
drove  his  spurs  to  him.  Bruin  raised  his  head,  gave  a 
loud  sniff,  and  was  about  to  make  a spring  forward,  his 
nose  being  nearly  over  the  bluff,  when  Mr.  Fenn  quickly 
drew  a pistol  and  shot  him  in  the  head.  If  the  bear  had 
made  the  leap  he  would  have  gone  over  the  bank  and  car- 
ried the  hunter  with  him  on  his  back. 

Mrs.  Fenn,  the  mother  of  John  R.  Fenn,  died  in  1860 
near  Duke,  and  was  buried  there.  John  and  Jesse  were 
her  only  children.  The  latter  married  Miss  Irene  Trotter 
and  died  in  Houston  in  1874.  His  wife  survived  him  until 
1894  and  also  died  in  Houston,  leaving  a large  family. 
The  children  of  John  R.  and  Rebecca  Fenn,  who  survive 
(two  dying  in  infancy),  are  Francis  Marion  Oatis,  who 
married  Miss  Lottie  Benson,  of  Charlotteville,  Virginia. 
They  have  one  son,  Rutherford  Benson.  May,  who  mar- 
ried James  Joseph  McKeever,  Jr.,  of  Houston;  Belle,  un- 
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married,  and  Joseph  Johnston  Fenn,  who  married  Miss 
Mollie  Walker,  of  Houston;  they  have  two  children,  John 
MicKeever  and  Joseph  Johnston.  Mrs.  Mary  McKeever  is  a 
very  prominent  member  of  the  ^‘Daughters  of  the  Repub- 
lic,’’ and  is  president  of  the  San  Jacinto  Chapter  of  that 
order.  She  is  also  a member  of  the  “Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.” 

The  Fenns,  on  the  mother’s  side,  have  a long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestors,  some  of  whom  are  buried  in  West- 
minister Abbey.  They  are  also  connected  with  the  Cod- 
dingtons  and  Randolphs,  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Fenn  was  a 
great  granddaughter  of  General  Nathaniel  Randolph,  who 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  Lafayette  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  also  great  granddaughter  of  Ezekiel  Ayers, 
who  also  served  with  distinction  in  the  colonial  army.  Her 
grandfather,  Isaac  Williams,  served  for  some  time  as 
Colonial  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Mississippi.  An 
uncle.  Governor  Henry  Johnson,  was  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana and  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Joe  Kuykendall,  mentioned  so  often  in  this  sketch  of 
Mr.  Fenn,  lived  to  be  90  years  of  age,  and  died  five  miles 
below  Richmond  at  his  ranch.  He  built  a fine  brick  house, 
raised  fine  horses  to  sell  and  accumulated  a nice  property. 
His  negro  boy.  Jack,  also  mentioned  as  being  captured 
with  Mr.  Fenn  and  escaped  with  him,  lived  to  be  past  60 
years  of  age,  raised  a large  family,  and  was  always  most 
devotedly  attached  to  Mr.  Kuykendall. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Captain  Mosley  Baker. 

Captain  Baker,  being  closely  identified  with  the  people 
of  Fort  Bend  County  during  the  passage  of  the  Mexican 
army,  through  what  is  now  Fort  Bend,  but  then  Austin 
County,  where  he  made  such  a heroic  stand  at  San  Felipe 
as  to  cause  the  Mexican  army  to  abandon  the  attempt 
there  and  come  on  down  the  river  to  Port  Bend  and  make 
the  passage,  we  add  this  notice  of  him  in  our  histoi’y : 

He  came  from  Alabama  to  Texas  in  1834,  and,  becom- 
ing prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  so  opposed 
to  Mexican  aggression,  that  he  was  on  the  list  of  those 
proscribed  by  Colonel  UgartechCa  of  the  Mexican  army 
and  his  arrest  ordered  at  San  Felipe.  While  he  was  in 
command  at  that  point,  during  the  Mexican  invasion,  the 
town  was  burned — Captain  Baker  said  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Houston,  but  Houston  said  his  order  had  been  misun- 
derstood, that  he  gave  no  such  order.  Captain  Baker  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  where  his  company 
displayed  great  gallantry.  He  represented  Galveston  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Republic  in  1838  and  1839,  and  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  Houston,  November  the  4th,  1848. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


John  D.  Newell^ 

Another  prominent  man  of  Fort  Bend  County,  came  from 
North  Carolina  to  Texas  in  1830,  and  was  a member  of  the 
convention  in  1833.  He  was  a successful  planter,  and 
lived  to  make  forty-five  crops  in  Texas.  He  died  in  Rich- 
mond, Port  Bend  County,  in  December,  1875. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Captain  Wiley  Martin. 

Captain  Wiley  Martin  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1776.  He 
led  a very  active,  restless  life,  and  when  very  young  had 
been  a soldier,  school  teacher  and  clerk  in  a store.  In  1805 
he  became  connected  with  Aaron  Burr  in  some  business 
enterprise,  and  in  1812  joined  the  army  of  General  Harri- 
son and  served  as  a scout  against  the  Indians  in  the  army 
of  the  northwest,  culminating  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. In  1814  he  joined  the  army  of  General  Jackson 
against  the  Indians  and  participated  in  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  the  ^‘Horse  Shoe.”  For  his  gallantry  on  this  hotly 
contested  field  he  was  promoted  from  scout  to  a captaincy. 
After  this  he  became  involved  in  a duel,  in  which  his  an- 
tagonist was  killed.  He  then  resigned  his  captain’s  com- 
mission, and  in  1825  came  to  Texas  and  joined  Austin’s 
colony.  He  was  soon  appointed  an  alcalde  in  the  colony 
and  became  acting  political  chief  of  the  department. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Texas  Revolution,  he  op- 
posed the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  premature,  but 
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raised  a company  and  joined  General  Houston's  army  at 
Columbus.  He  and  General  Houston  had  served  together 
under  General  Jackson  and  both  took  part  in  the  ‘‘Horse 
Shoe’’  battle,  where  Houston,  then  a young  ensign,  was 
severely  wounded. 

When  the  Mexicans  arrived  near  the  Brazos  Captain 
Martin  was  sent  to  guard  the  ferry  at  Fort  Bend,  as  has 
already  been  narrated. 

After  the  war  he  made  Fort  Bend  County  his  home  and 
went  into  the  practice  of  law  and  was  the  first  county 
judge  of  Fort  Bend  County.  He  had  no  family  and  died 
near  Richmond  in  1842  at  the  home  of  Captain  Randall 
Jones.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a member  of  the 
Texas  Cofigress. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Henry  Cason. 

There  is  an  old  negro  man  of  the  above  name  still  liv- 
ing at  Richmond,  who  belonged  to  Captain  Randall  Jones. 
He  says  that  Captain  Wiley  Martin  lived  with  Captain 
Jones  and  died  there,  and  that  he  waited  upon  him  during 
his  sickness,  which  lasted  about  three  weeks.  He  also  re- 
members Deaf  Smith  and  when  he  died,  and  for  many 
years  knew  where  his  grave  was,  but  the  spot  is  lost  now. 
Henry  was  brought  to  Texas  in  1832  by  his  master,  Joseph 
Thompson,  who  sold  him  to  Captain  Jones  soon  after. 
Thompson  came  from  North  Carolina,  and  old  man  Henry 
was  born  there,  but  does  not  remember  in  what  year.  The 
people  of  Richmond  say  he  is  about  one  hundred  years  old. 
He  was  here,  a grown  man,  in  1836  when  the  Mexicans 
came  and  can  remember  how  they  looked.  The  steam- 
boat “Yellowstone,”  he  says,  passed  Thompson’s  Ferry  at  a 
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terrible  rate  of  speed.  Tlie  river  was  high  and  the  captain 
put  on  all  steam  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  among 
the  Mexicans.  He  says  that  the  boat,  in  making  the  turn 
of  the  bend  below  the  ferry,  struck  the  bank  several  times 
and  turned  completely  around,  and  a merchant  of  Columbia 
named  White,  who  was  aboard,  tried  to  get  off  on  the 
bank.  During  this  time  the  Mexicans  at  the  ferry  were 
racing  across  the  bend  to  cut  off  the  boat  at  Richmond 
and  try  to  capture  it,  and  he  could  hear  them  shooting  rap- 
idly. The  family  of  Captain  Jones  and  the  negroes,  he 
says,  stayed  at  Lake  Creek  on  the  Trinity  River  after  the 
flight.  He  says  General  Houston  stayed  at  their  house  in 
the  bend  several  weeks,  and  suffered  very  much  from  a 
wound  in  the  leg.  If  so,  this  was  after  the  General’s  re- 
turn from  New  Orleans.  Another  tall  man  also,  named 
Johnson,  came  wounded  in  the  leg  and  stayed  for  some 
time  with  Captain  Jones.  This  might  have  been  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  was  wounded  in  a duel  with 
General  Felix  Huston. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Mirabeau  B.  Lamar. 

This  distinguished  gentleman,  soldier  and  statesman, 
whose  remains  lie  in  the  cemetery  at  Richmond,  Fort  Bend 
County,  was  born  in  Louisville,  Georgia,  August  the  16th, 
1798,  and  sprang  from  an  old  and  respected  French  Huge- 
not  family.  When  very  young  he  showed  such  unmistak- 
able signs  of  ability  that  he  was  chosen  private  secretary 
to  Governor  Troupe,  of  Georgia.  In  1828  he  was  editor  of 
a States-right  paper  and  a candidate  for  Congress.  The 
nominating  convention,  however,  imposed  some  conditions 
to  which  he  was  not  willing  to  submit,  and  he  was  de- 
feated. In  1835  he  came  to  Texas  and  made  a formal  dec- 
laration of  his  intention  to  become  a citizen,  and  in  a pub- 
lic speech  in  the  town  of  Washington  advocated  the  dec- 
laration of  Texas  independence.  In  consequence  of  the 
closing  of  the  land  offices  he  could  not  obtain  an  order  for 
his  headright  and  so  returned  temporarily  to  Georgia  so 
as  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  a final  removal  to 
Texas.  When  he  heard  of  the  invasion  of  the  country  by 
Santa  Anna  he  hurried  back,  landing  at  Velasco,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Brazos,  not  far  from  the  time  of  the  Goliad 
massacre.  Many  of  Fannin’s  men  were  Georgians  and 
belonged  to  families  Lamar  knew  personally,  and  in  a let- 
ter he  wrote  of  them : 

‘^Never  did  the  broad  light  of  day  look  upon  a fouler 
murder;  never  were  a better  or  braver  people  sacrificed 
to  a tyrant’s  ferocity.  The  most  of  them  were  youthful 
heroes.  I believe  that  our  sole  reliance  should  be  upon  our 
swords,  and  not  upon  the  faith  of  Santa  Anna.  If  the 
armies  now  on  the  retreat  shall  dare  a counter  march 
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there  will  not  be  in  the  next  battle  a Mexican  left  to  tell 
the  tale  of  their  defeat  (how  near  the  prediction  came  to 
pass  at  San  Jacinto)  ; and  if  another  expedition  should 
be  gotten  up  against  us  in  the  fall,  or  in  the  spring,  there 
will  come  into  our  country  such  a cavalcade  of  heroes  as 
will  make  their  chivalry  skip.  The  very  first  army  that 
turns  its  face  to  the  east  will  awaken  a war  which  will 
move  onward  and  onward  over  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
west,  knowing  no  termination,  until  it  reaches  the  walls 
of  Mexico,  where  we  will  plant  the  standard  of  the  single 
star  and  send  forth  our  decrees  in  the  voice  of  our  artil- 
lery.” 

Lamar  was  anxious  to  join  the  army  of  General  Hous- 
ton, who  was  retreating  from  the  west,  but,  finding  no  con- 
veyance at  Velasco  for  the  interior,  he  finally  started  up 
the  Brazos  on  foot,  passing  the  spot  where  Richmond  is 
now,  and  where  he  was  to  lay  down  his  body  when  his 
eventful  life  was  over.  He  finally  reached  the  Texas  army 
in  their  camp  at  ‘^Groce^s  Retreat”  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  went  on  with  the  army  to  San  Jacinto. 
In  the  cavalry  fight  of  the  20th  Lamar  saved  the  life  of 
young  Walter  P.  Lane,  afterwards  distinguished  in  the 
Mexican  war  of  1846,  and  Civil  War  of  1861  as  General 
Walter  P.  Lane.  On  the  occasion  at  San  Jacinto  Lane^s 
horse  was  killed,  and  fell  so  suddenly  that  the  young  sol- 
dier was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  such  violence  on  his 
head  that  he  lay  stunned.  A Mexican  lancer  seeing  his 
condition  rushed  upon  him,  and  was  in  the  act  of  transfix- 
ing Lane  with  his  lance,  when  Lamar,  rushing  to  the 
rescue,  shot  him  dead  from  his  horse  with  a pistol  and  ran 
over  another  Mexican  cavalryman,  knocking  him  and  his 
horse  both  to  the  earth,  and  then  dismounting,  assisted 
young  Lane  to  the  Texans^  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  April,  when  the  final  bat- 
tle came  off,  Burleson’s  regiment  occupied  the  center  and 
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Sherman  on  the  left  wing,  Hockley  to  the  right  of  Burle- 
son, Millard  on  the  right  of  the  artillery,  and  the  cavalry 
under  Lamar,  whose  gallant  conduct  the  day  before  had 
won  him  this  command,  on  the  right.  The  battle  has  often 
been  described,  and  wdll  only  say  that  w^hile  the  infantry 
were  engaging  the  left  and  center  of  the  enemy  and  driv- 
ing them  from  their  camp  Lamar,  at  the  head  of  the  cav- 
alry, was  driving,  routing  and  slaughtering  the  Mexican 
cavali-y  and  riding  down  disordered  squads  of  infantry. 
After  this  battle  Lamar  came  into  prominence  as  a mili- 
tary man  and  a statesman.  General  Houston's  wound 
having  disabled  him  for  active  service,  Thomas  J.  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  War,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
and  Lamar  succeeded  him  in  the  war  office,  appointed  to 
that  position  by  President  David  G.  Burnett. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1836,  a treaty  was  concluded  with 
Santa  Anna  (then  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Texans), 
part  of  which  stipulated  that  he  would  give  orders  that,  in 
the  shortest  time  the  Mexican  troops  (the  other  divisions 
not  in  the  battle)  should  leave  Texas,  and  that  Santa 
Anna  should  be  returned  to  Mexico  immediately. 

General  Lamar  was  opposed  to  the  release  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  was  even  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted, as  many  other  Texans  at  that  time  were.  In  a com- 
munication to  President  Burnett  and  his  cabinet,  he  says : 

^^Santa  Anna  has  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of 
civilized  warfare.  His  conduct  does  not  permit  me  to 
view  him  in  any  other  light.  A chieftain  battling  for 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  rights  of  his  country,  however 
mistaken  in  his  views,  may  be  privileged  to  make  hot  and 
vigorous  war  upon  his  foe;  but  when  in  violation  of  all  the 
principles  of  civilized  conflict,  he  avows  and  acts  upon  the 
revolting  policy  of  extermination  and  rapine,  slaying  the 
surrendering,  and  plundering  whom  he  slays,  he  forfeits 
the  commiseration  of  mankind,  by  sinking  the  character  of 
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the  hero  into  that  of  the  abhorred  murderer.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  has  pursued  such  a war  upon  the  citizens 
of  this  Republic.  He  has  caused  to  be  published  to  the 
world  a decree  denouncing  as  pirates,  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  clemency,  all  who  shall  be  found  rallying  around  the 
standard  of  our  independence.  In  accordance  with  this 
decree  he  has  turned  over  to  the  sword  the  bravest  and 
best  of  our  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  after  they  have 
grounded  their  arms  under  the  most  solemn  pledge  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  He  has  fired  our  dwellings, 
laid  bare  our  luxuriant  fields,  excited  servile  and  insur- 
rectionary war,  violated  plighted  faith,  and  inhumanly 
ordered  the  cold-blooded  butchery  of  prisoners  who  had 
been  betrayed  into  capitulation  by  heartless  professions. 
I humbly  conceive  that  the  proclamation  of  such  princi- 
ples, and  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes,  place  the  of- 
fender out  of  the  pale  of  negotiation,  and  demand  at  our 
hands  other  treatment  than  that  is  due  to  a mere  prisoner 
of  war.  Instinct  condemns  him  as  a murderer,  and  reason 
justifies  the  verdict.  Nor  should  the  ends  of  justice  be 
averted  because  of  the  exalted  station  of  the  criminal,  nor 
be  made  to  give  way  to  the  suggestions  of  interest  or  any 
cold  considerations  of  policy.  He  who  sacrifices  human 
life  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  is  a murderer,  and  deserves 
the  punishment  and  infamy  of  one ; the  higher  the  offender 
the  greater  the  reason  for  its  infliction.  I am,  therefore,  of 
the  opinion  that  our  prisoner.  General  Santa  Anna,  has 
forfeited  his  life  by  the  highest  of  all  crimes,  and  is  not  a 
suitable  object  for  the  exercise  of  our  pardoning  preroga- 
tives.” 

Finding  that  these  views  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
President  and  majority  of  the  cabinet,  he  urged  as  the  next 
best  course  the  detention  of  Santa  Anna  until  a treaty  of 
peace  could  be  concluded  with  Mexico,  and  in  another 
communication  says : 
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still  feel  that  strict  justice  requires — ^that  it  is  sus- 
tained by  reason  and  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  as  well  as  the  approving  voice  of  posterity. 
If  the  cabinet  could  concur  with  me  in  this  view  of  the 
subject  and  march  boldly  up  to  what  I conceive  to  be  the 
line  of  right,  it  would  be  a bright  page  in  the  history  of 
this  infant  nation.  It  would  read  well  in  the  future  an- 
nals of  the  present  period  that  the  best  act  of  this  young 
Republic  was  to  teach  the  Caligula  of  the  age  that  in  the 
administration  of  public  justice  the  vengeance  of  the  law 
falls  alike  impartially  on  the  prince  and  the  peasant.  It 
is  time  that  such  a lesson  should  be  taught  the  despots  of 
the  earth ; they  have  too  long  enjoyed  an  exemption  from 
the  common  punishment  of  crime.  Enthroned  in  power, 
they  banquet  on  the  life  of  man,  and  then  purchase  secur- 
ity by  the  dispensation  of  favors.  We  have  it  in  our  power 
now  to  give  an  impulse  to  a salutory  change  in  this  order 
of  things.  We  are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  life  of  a 
stupendous  villain,  who,  like  all  others  of  his  race,  hopes 
to  escape  the  blow  of  merited  vengeance  by  the  strong  ap* 
peals  which  his  exalted  station  enables  him  to  make  to  the 
weak  or  selfish  principles  of  nature.  Shall  he  be  per- 
mitted to  realize  his  hopes  or  not?  Shall  our  resentment 
be  propitiated  by  promises,  or  shall  we  move  sternly  on- 
ward, regardless  of  favor  or  affection,  to  the  infliction  of 
a righteous  punishment?  Let  the  same  punishment  be 
awarded  him  which  we  would  feel  bound  in  honor  and  con- 
science to  inflict  on  a subaltern,  charged  and  convicted  of 
a like  offense.  This  is  all  that  justice  requires.  If  he  has 
committed  no  act  which  would  bring  condemnation  on  a 
private  individual,  then  let  him  be  protected ; but  if  he  has 
perpetrated  crimes  w’hich  a man  in  humble  life  would  have 
to  expiate  upon  the  scaffold,  then  why  shield  him  from  the 
just  operations  of  a law  to  which  another  is  held  amen- 
able? The  exalted  criminal  finds  security  in  negotiations, 
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whilst  the  subaltern  offender  is  given  over  to  the  sword 
of  the  executioner.  Surely  no  consideration  of  interest,  or 
policy,  can  atone  for  such  a violation  of  principle.  View 
the  matter  in  every  possible  light,  and  Santa  Anna  is  still 
a murderer. 

^‘It  will  be  useless  to  talk  to  a soldier  of  San  Jacinto 
about  national  independence,  and  national  domain,  so  long 
as  the  bones  of  his  murdered  brethren  are  bleaching  on 
the  prairies  unavenged.  Treble  the  blessings  proposed 
to  be  gained  by  this  negotiation  will  be  considered  as  poor 
and  valueless  when  weighed  against  the  proud  and  high 
resentment  which  the  soldiers  feel  for  wrongs  received. 
In  the  day  of  battle  the  animating  cry  was  ^^Alamo,’^  and 
why?  Because  it  was  known  that  the  slaughterer  of  the 
Alamo  was  then  on  the  field;  it  was  him  they  sought.  It 
was  not  against  the  poor  and  degraded  instruments  of 
his  tyranny  that  they  warred;  they  fell,  it  is  true,  before 
our  avenging  strokes  like  grass  before  the  reaper^s  sickle. 

^^The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  our  prisoner  as  his 
crimes  deserve,  arises  from  the  fact  that  education  will  not 
permit  us  to  strip  him  of  his  ill-gotten  honors  and  view 
him  in  the  light  of  a private  individual.^’ 

General  Sam  Houston  was  elected  the  first  President 
of  the  new  Republic  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
General  Lamar  was  elected  Vice  President. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  provided  that  the  first 
President  elected  by  the  people  should  hold  his  office  for 
two  years  and  be  ineligible  to  a re-election  during  the  next 
term,  while  succeeding  Presidents  should  hold  their  office 
for  three  years  and  be  alike  ineligible.  As,  under  this  pro- 
vision, Houston’s  term  would  expire  on  the  second  Monday 
in  December,  1838,  the  people  had  become  interested  in 
the  selection  of  his  successor.  M.  B.  Lamar  and  Peter  W. 
Grayson  were  the  candidates  brought  out  by  their  respect- 
ive friends  and  supported  with  considerable  zeal.  The 
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Texas  newspapers  in  that  year  abounded  in  charges  and 
denials — the  same  freedom  and  abuse  of  political  discus- 
sion to  be  seen  in  the  press  of  the  United  States.  Before 
the  election  came  off,  which  was  held  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, Colonel  Grayson  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Bean’s 
Station,  in  Tennessee.  General  Lamar  was  elected  Presi- 
dent with  but  little  opposition,  and  David  G.  Burnett  was 
chosen  Vice-President.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1838, 
the  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Lamar  oc- 
curred in  front  of  the  capitol,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people.  After  some  remarks  by  Presi- 
dent Houston,  General  Lamar  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, part  of  which  is  here  given : 

^The  character  of  my  administration  may  be  antici- 
pated in  the  domestic  nature  of  our  government  and  the 
peaceful  habits  of  the  people  looking  upon  agriculture, 
commerce  and  the  useful  arts,  as  the  true  basis  of  all  ma- 
terial strength  and  glory.  It  will  be  my  leading  policy  to 
awaken  into  vigorous  activity  the  wealth,  talent  and  en- 
terprise, of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  those  higher  institutions  for  moral  and  men- 
tal culture,  without  w^hich  no  government  or  democratic 
principle  can  prosper,  nor  the  people  long  preserve  their 
liberties.” 

On  the  subject  of  annexation,  he  said : 

‘‘I  have  never  been  able  myself  to  perceive  the  policy  of 
the  desired  connection,  or  discover  in  it  any  advantage, 
either  civil,  political  or  commercial,  which  could  possibly 
result  to  Texas.  But,  on  the  contrary,  a long  train  of  con- 
sequences, of  the  most  appalling  character  and  magni- 
tude, have  never  failed  to  present  themselves  whenever  I 
have  entertained  the  subject,  and  forced  upon  my  mind 
the  unwelcome  condition  that  the  step,  once  taken,  would 
present  a lasting  regret,  and  ultimately  prove  as  disas- 
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trous  to  our  liberty  and  hopes  as  the  triumphant  sword  of 
the  enemy.’^ 

President  Lamar  sent  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
21st  of  December,  and  the  Telegraph  comments  thus : 

‘‘It  was  received  with  general  approbation.  It  was 
pleasing  to  notice  the  remarkable  degree  of  confidence  and 
esteem  that  was  everywhere  manifested  toward  President 
Lamar.  He  is  almost  unanimously  regarded  as  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  his  country ; and  from  his  administration 
the  most  fortunate  results  are  expected.^’ 

The  Texas  Almanac  of  1858  contains  the  following : 

“The  policy  of  LamaPs  administration  embraced  four 
leading  objects : 

“First : The  defense  of  the  country,  and  especially  that 
of  the  frontier,  which  was  crying  aloud  for  protection 
against  the  merciless  savages. 

‘^Second : The  obtaining  of  the  recognition  of  our  inde- 
pendence by  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  and 
of  establishing  with  them  the  best  commercial  relations. 

“Third:  The  purification  of  the  different  departments 
of  government,  and  of  establishing  a rigid  responsibility 
among  public  officers  of  every  grade  and  class. 

“Fourth : The  creation  of  an  educational  fund  by  ade- 
quate appropriation  of  land  for  that  purpose. 

“These  ends  were  not  only  carried  out  effectually  by 
Lamar,  to  the  honor  of  himself  and  glory  of  the  nation,  but 
the  blessings  that  flowed  from  them  were  immediately  felt 
by  the  peace  and  safety  that  reigned  at  home,  as  well  as  by 
the  character  and  importance  which  the  country  acquired 
abroad. 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  he  came  into  office  when  the 
nation  had  neither  credit  nor  money.  Yet  he  had  the  fron- 
tier to  protect,  the  seat  of  government  to  remove  (the 
present  caipital  had  just  been  laid  off  and  named  for 
Stephen  F.  Austin)  on  the  extreme  borders,  to  erect  all 
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necessary  public  buildings,  to  support  the  government,  pay 
our  foreign  ministers,  provide  for  the  army,  keep  the  navy 
on  the  Gulf,  extensive  mail  routes  to  establish,  and  to  meet 
a multiplicity  of  demands  growing  out  of  unforseen  con- 
tingencies, incidental  to  the  condition  of  the  country; 
and  yet,  he  contrived  to  achieve  all  these  ends,  without 
exceeding  in  a single  instance  to  the  amount  of  one  cent, 
the  annual  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  support 
of  the  government,  including  even  the  expense  of  the  Santa 
Fe  expedition,  the  surveying  of  the  University  lands,  and 
other  heavy  disbursements  which  he  was  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  making.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  no  Chief  Magistrate  ever  effected  so  much 
with  so  little  expense  to  the  nation  he  ruled,  and  that  he 
should  have  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a period, 
and  secured  so  many  blessings,  with  such  limited  resources, 
must  ever  be  a matter  of  surprise,  and  cannot  fail  to  place 
General  Lamar  among  the  wisest  statesmen  and  the  purest 
patriots  of  the  age.’^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  of  1846  Gen- 
eral Lamar  was  appointed  Division  Inspector,  under  Gen- 
eral Henderson.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey  he  displayed 
his  usual  conspicuous  gallantry,  as  he  ever  did  where  bat- 
tles were  fought  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  into 
it. 

In  1847  he  was  Post  Commander  at  Laredo,  where  he 
effectually  held  the  Indians  in  check.  On  his  return  from 
that  post  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature. 

In  1851  General  Lamar  married  his  second  wife.  Miss 
Maffit,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  N.  MaMt,  and  sister  of  Com- 
modore Maffit  of  the  Confederate  Navy.  Soon  after  this 
marriage  he  settled  at  Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County,  and 
lived  a quiet  life  among  the  people  with  whom  he  had  come 
to  make  his  home,  and  who  honored  and  respected  him  for 
his  virtues  and  the  integrity  of  character.  He  was  only  once 
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more  in  public  life,  and  that  was  for  a short  time,  as  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Confederation.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Richmond  on  the  19th  of  December,  1859, 
aged  61  years,  four  months  and  two  days,  and  his  remains 
now  rest  in  the  Richmond  cemetery  among  other  noted  men 
and  women  who  made  Fort  Bend  County  their  home.  A 
granite  monument  was  erected  over  the  grave  of  General 
Lamar,  the  shaft  of  which  was  blown  down  in  the  great 
storm  of  1900,  and  still  lays  prone  upon  the  ground.  The 
wife  of  Lamar  also  lies  by  his  side. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Mexican  Account  of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

By  Col.  Pedro  Delgado, 
of  Gem  Santa  Anna’s  Staff. 

Before  commencing  the  account  of  Delgado,  we  will 
state  that  the  Mexican  army  was  at  Fort  Bend,  and  that 
all  of  the  people  had  left,  including  the  company  of  Cap- 
tain Martin. 

^^On  the  14th  of  April,  1836,  His  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent, ordered  his  staff  to  prepare  to  march,  with  only  one 
skiff,  and  leaving  his  own  and  the  officer’s  baggage  with 
General  Ramirez  y Sesma,  who  was  instructed  to  remain 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Brazos,  whither  we  expected  to  re- 
turn within  three  days. 

^^On  the  13th  the  fiank  companies  of  the  battalions  of 
Matamors,  Aldama,  Gnerrero,  Toluco,  Mexico,  and,  I be- 
lieve, Guadalajara,  had  commenced  crossing  the  river  with 
a six-pounder  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Ignacio  Arrenal, 
and  fifty  mounted  men  of  Tampico  and  Guanajuato,  who 
formed  his  Excellency’s  escort.  The  whole  force  amounted 
to  600  men,  more  or  less.* 

^^At  about  4 o’clock  p.  m.  His  Excellency  started  for 
Harrisburg,  with  the  force  above  mentioned.  The  bottom 
of  the  Brazos  is  a dense  and  lofty  timber,  over  three  leagues 
wide.  On  reaching  the  prairie,  we  found  a small  creek, 
which  offered  only  one  crossing.! 

The  infantry  passed  it  comfortably  over  a large 
tree,  which  had  fallen  in  such  a manner  as  to 

* Santa  Anna  and  his  staff  crossed  in  the  little  boat  at  Morton’s, 
and  the  cavalry  and  infantry  crossed  at  Thompson’s. 

tThis  was  Oyster  Creek. 
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form  a convenient  bridge.  The  ammunition  was 
passed  over  by  hand,  but  His  Excellency,  to  avoid 
delay,  ordered  the  baggage  and  the  commissary  stores  to 
remain  packed  on  the  mules.*  However,  the  water  was 
soon  over  the  pack  saddles,  and  the  oposite  bank  was  steep 
and  slippery.  Several  mules  fell  down,  interfering  with 
each  other,  which  resulted  in  a terrible  jamming  of  officers 
and  dragoons,  pack  mules  and  horses.  This,  together  with 
shouts  and  curses,  completed  a scene  of  wild  confusion, 
which  His  Excellency  witnessed  with  hearty  laughter.  Sev- 
eral dragoons  and  officers  fell  in  the  water ; the  stores  were 
damaged,  and  two  mules  were  drowned.  So  much  for  the 
precipitation  of  this  march. 

^^The  sun  had  already  set  when  we  resumed  the  march, 
over  a muddy  prairie.  The  night  was  dark ; a great  many 
men  straggled  off,  and  our  piece  of  artilery  bogged  at 
ever}^  turn  of  the  wheel.  Such  was  our  condition,  when,  at 
about  9 o’clock.  His  Excellency  ordered  a halt  in  a small 
grove,  where  we  passed  the  night  without  water.” 

^^On  the  15th,  at  8 o’clock  a.  m.,  most  of  the  stragglers 
having  joined  us,  we  started  again. 

^^At  about  noon  w^e  reached  a plantation  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  corn,  meal,  sheep,  and  hogs ; it  had  a good  gar- 
den and  a fine  cotton  gin.  We  halted  to  refresh  men  and 
beasts. 

^^At  3 o’clock  p.  m.,  after  having  set  fire  to  the  dwell- 
ing and  gin  houses,  we  resumed  our  march.t  Here  His 
Excellency  started  ahead  with  his  staff  and  escort,  leaving 
General  Castrillon  in  command  of  the  infantry.  We  trav- 
eled at  a brisk  trot,  at  least  ten  leagues,  without  halting, 
until  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg,  at  about  11 
o’clock  at  night.  His  Excellency,  with  an  adjutant  and  fif- 
teen dragoons,  went  on  foot  to  that  town,  distant  about 

*This  haste  of  Santa  Anna  was  in  order  to  capture  President  Bur- 
net and  his  cabinet  at  Harrisburg. 

tThis  was  Wm.  Stafford’s  place. 
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one  mile,  entered  it,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  Amer- 
icans, who  stated  that  Zavalla  and  other  members  of  the 
so-called  Government  of  Texas  had  left  the  morning  before 
for  Galveston.  A part  of  the  infantry  joined  us  on  the 
following  morning  at  daylight. 

^‘On  the  16th  we  remained  at  Harrisburg  to  await  our 
broken-down  stragglers,  who  kept  dropping  in  until  2 or 
3 o’clock  p.  m. 

‘^On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bayou  we  found  two  or 
three  houses  well  supplied  with  wearing  apparel,  mainly 
for  women’s  use,  fine  furniture,  an  excellent  piano,  jars 
of  preserves,  chocolate,  fruit,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  His  Excellency  and  his  attend- 
ants. I and  others  obtained  only  what  they  could  not 
use.  After  the  houses  had  been  sacked  and  burned  down, 
a party  of  Americans  fired  on  our  men  from  the  woods. 
It  is  wonderful  that  some  of  us,  camped  as  we  were  along 
the  banks  of  the  bayou,  were  not  killed.  The  quartermas- 
ter-sergeant of  Matamoras  was  seriously  wounded.  This 
incident  took  place  at  5 o’clock  p.  m.  On  the  same  day 
Colonel  Almonte  started  from  Harrisburg  for  New  Wash- 
ington with  the  cavalry. 

^^On  the  17th,  at  about  3 o’clock  p.  m..  His  Excellency, 
after  having  instructed  me  to  burn  the  town,  started  for 
New  Washington  with  the  troops.  It  was  nearly  dark 
when  we  had  finished  crossing  the  bayou.  Then  a courier 
from  Colonel  Almonte  arrived,  upon  which  His  Excellency 
ordered  Iberri  to  start  with  his  adjutant,  bearing  dis- 
patches to  General  Filasola,  on  the  Brazos.  At  7 o’clock  p. 
m.  we  resumed  our  march.  Our  piece  of  artillery  bogged 
at  every  moment  in  some  hole  or  ravine.  As  it  was  found 
impossible  for  the  draught  mules  to  cross  a narrow  bridge,* 
rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  darkness  and  rain.  His 
Excellency  instructed  General  Castrillon  to  head  the 


*This  was  Vince’s  Bridge  across  Vince’s  Bayou. 
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bayou  with  the  cannon  three  leagues  above,  with  an  escort 
of  only  one  company  of  infantry 

‘^Shortly  after  10  o’clock  at  night  a violent  storm  set 
in ; darkness  caused  us  to  wander  from  our  course,  in  con- 
sequence of  wliich  His  Excellency  ordered  a halt,  requiring 
every  man  to  stand  in  the  ranks,  without  shelter  from  the 
rain. 

^^On  the  morning  of  the  18th  we  moved  on,  our  cannon 
being  still  far  away.  At  noon  we  reached  New  Washing- 
ton, where  we  found  flour,  soap,  tobacco,  and  other  articles, 
which  were  issued  to  the  men.  His  Excellency  instruct- 
ed me  to  mount  one  of  his  horses,  and,  with  a small  party 
of  dragoons,  to  gather  beeves  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  In 
a short  time  I drove  in  more  than  100  head  of  cattle,  so 
abundant  are  they  in  that  country.! 

^‘General  Castrillon  came  in  at  5 o’clock  p.  m.,  with  the 
cannon.  On  the  19th  His  Excellency  ordered  Captain  Bar- 
ragon  to  start  with  a detachment  of  dragoons  to  recon- 
noitre Houston’s  movements.  We  halted  at  that  place,  all 
being  quiet.  On  the  20th,  at  about  8 o’clock  a.  m.,  every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  march.  We  had  burnt  a fine  ware- 
house on  the  wharf,  and  all  the  houses  in  the  town,  when 
Captain  Barragan  rushed  in  at  full  speed,  reporting  that 
Houston  was  close  on  our  rear,  and  that  his  troops  had 
captured  some  of  our  stragglers,  and  had  disarmed  and 
dispatched  them.  There  is  in  front  of  New  Washington  a 
dense  wood,  through  which  runs  a narrow  lane,  about  half 
a league  in  length,  allowing  passage  to  pack  mules,  in 
single  file  only,  and  to  mounted  men  in  double  file.  This 
lane  was  filled  with  our  pickets,  the  drove  of  mules,  and 


fThese  cattle  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson  Hunter,  he  having  turned  600 
head  loose  along  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto  the  day  before.  He  was 
trying  to  get  them  across  the  river,  but  the  boat  being  sunk,  he  had 
to  abandon  them  and  save  himself  and  family. 
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the  remainder  of  the  detachment.  His  Excellency  and  staff 
were  still  in  the  town. 

^^Upon  hearing  Barragan’s  report,  he  leaped  on  his  horse 
and  galloped  off  at  full  speed  for  the  lane,  w^hich  being 
crowded  with  men  and  mules,  did  not  afford  him  as  prompt 
an  exit  as  he  wished.  However,  knocking  down  one,  and 
riding  over  another,  he  overcame  the  obstacles,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  voice : ^The  enemy  are  coming ! The  enemy  are 
coming  The  excitement  of  the  General-in-chief  had.  such 
a terrifying  effect  upon  the  troops  that  every  face  turned 
pale;  order  could  no  longer  be  preserv^ed,  and  every  man 
thought  of  flight,  or  of  finding  a hiding  place,  and  gave 
up  all  idea  of  fighting.  Upon  reaching  the  prairie  a col- 
umn of  attack  was  formed,  with  trepidation  and  confusion, 
amidst  incoherent  movements  and  contradictory  orders. 

^^At  this  moment.  His  Excellency  did  me  the  honor  to 
place  me  in  command  of  the  artillery  and  ordnance,  giving 
me  his  orders  verbally,  with  strict  injunctions  as  to  my  re- 
sponsibility. Meanwhile,  the  officers  having  dismounted 
and  taken  their  stations  in  front  of  their  commands,  we 
moved  in  search  of  the  enemy,  with  flankers  on  both  sides 
to  explore  the  woods.  As  the  knapsacks  might  impede  the 
movements  of  the  men.  His  Excellency  ordered  that  they 
should  be  dropped  on  the  road,  still  preserving  our  forma- 
tion. The  order  was  obeyed,  the  knapsacks  being  left  in 
the  keeping  of  Providence,  or  fortune,  and  we  resumed  our 
march. 

‘Gt  was  2 o’clock  p.  m.  when  we  descried  Houston’s  pick- 
ets at  the  edge  of  a large  wood,  in  which  he  concealed 
his  main  force.  Our  skirmishers  commenced  firing;  they 
were  answered  by  the  enemy,  who  fell  back  in  the  woods. 
His  Excellency  reached  the  grounds  with  our  main 
body,  with  the  intention,  as  I understand,  of  attacking  at 
once;  but  they  kept  hidden,  which  prevented  him  from 
ascertaining  their  position.  He,  therefore,  changed  the 
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dispositions,  and  ordered  the  company  of  Toluca  to  de- 
ploy as  skirmishers  in  the  direction  of  the  woods.  Our 
cannon,  established  on  a small  elevation,  opened  its  fire. 
The  enemy  responded  with  a discharge  of  grape,  which 
wounded  severely  Captain  Urfizia  and  killed  his  horse. 

^^At  this  moment  His  Excellency  came  to  me  and  ordered 
me  to  unload  the  ordnance  stores,  and  to  turn  over  the 
twenty  mules  on  which  they  were  packed  to  Captain  Bar- 
ragan,  who  was  instructed  to  bring  in  the  knapsacks  which 
had  been  left  on  the  road.  I was  cautious  enough  to  part 
with  only  eighteen  mules,  keeping  two  for  an  emergency. 

^^Then  His  Excellency  went  to  look  for  a camping 
ground,  and  established  his  whole  force  along  the  shore 
of  the  San  Jacinto  Bay,  at  least  one  mile  from  where  I 
had  been  left.  About  an  hour  later  I received  orders, 
through  Colonel  Bringas,  to  come  into  camp  immediately 
with  the  ordnance  stores  and  the  piece  of  artillery.  Thait 
officer  was,  also,  the  bearer  of  orders  to  the  company  of  the 
Toluca,  the  only  force  that  checked  the  enemy,  to  fall  back 
likewise.  I observed  to  Colonel  Bringas  that  it  would 
take  some  time  to  execute  this  order — the  chests,  as  His 
Excellency  knew,  being  piled  up  on  the  ground,  and  I hav- 
ing only  two  mules  upon  which  to  load  them;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  should  the  company  of  Toluca  leave  me  un- 
supported, the  enemy  would  probably  pounce  upon  the 
stores,  all  of  which  would  go  to  the  devil.  Colonel  Brin- 
gas advised  me  to  do  as  best  I could,  adding,  that  I ought 
to  know  that  no  observations  could  be  made  to  His  Excel- 
lency, and  he  had  no  desire  to  argue  with  him,  in  the  rav- 
ing state  of  mind  in  w^hich  he  was. 

“The  Colonel  parted  with  me,  followed  by  the  company 
of  Toluca.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that,  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  saw  our  artillery  and  stores  unprotected  he  paid 
them  special  attention.  He  established  his  cannon  in  such 
a manner  as  to  disable  our  gun,  and  to  support  an  at- 
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tack,  should  it  take  place.  Their  first  shot  shattered  the 
caisson  on  the  timber;  another  scattered  about  our  ord- 
nance boxes;  another,  again,  killed  two  fine  mules;  and 
they  kept  annoying  us  during  the  two  long  hours  it  took 
me  to  remove,  with  only  two  mules,  forty  odd  boxes 
of  ammunition.  How  the  General-in-Chief  had  endan- 
gered the  whole  division ! I acknowledge  that  I had  never 
before  been  in  such  danger.  What  would  have  become  of 
me,  if,  in  consequence  of  the  GeneraPs  order,  the  enemy 
had  captured  our  artillery  and  stores,  as  he  might  have 
done,  unsupported  as  I was.  I had  no  resource  left  but  to 
make  the  best  defense  I could  with  my  gun.  For  this  pur- 
pose I instructed  Lieutenant  Arenal  to  have  it  loaded  with 
grape,  and  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  came  within  close 
range,  in  order  to  both  spare  ammunition  and  to  intimi- 
date the  assailants.  At  length,  at  5 o’clock  p.  m.,  my  duty 
was  performed,  and,  as  I entered  the  camp  with  the  last 
load,  I was  closely  followed  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  His 
Excellency,  noticing  it,  instructed  me  to  order  Captain 
Aguirre,  who  commanded  our  cavalry,  to  face  the  enemy, 
without  gaining  ground.  This  movement  checked  the  en- 
emy for  a few  moments ; but,  soon  after,  they  dashed  upon 
our  dragoons,  and  were  close  enough  to  engage  them  with 
the  sword,  without,  however,  any  material  result.  Then, 
His  Excellency,  deploying  several  companies  as  skirmish- 
ers, forced  the  enemy  back  to  his  camp,  on  which  he  re- 
tired sluggishly  and  in  disorder. 

‘‘This  last  engagement  took  place  at  sundown.  At  day- 
break, on  the  21st,  His  Excellency  ordered  a breastwork 
to  be  erected  for  the  cannon.  It  was  constructed  with 
pack-saddles,  sacks  of  hard  bread,  baggage,  etc.  A trif- 
ling barricade  of  branches  ran  along  its  front  and  right. 

“The  camping  ground  of  His  Excellency’s  selection  was, 
in  all  respects,  against  military  rules.  Any  youngster  would 
have  done  better. 
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had  the  enemy  on  our  right,  within  a wood,  at  long 
musket  range.  Our  front,  although  level,  was  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  could  keep  it  up  with  impunity 
from  his  sheltered  position.  Retreat  was  easy  for  him  on 
his  rear  and  right,  while  our  troops  had  no  space  for  ma- 
neuvering. We  had  in  our  rear  a small  grove,  reaching  to 
the  bay  shore,  which  extended  on  our  right  as  far  as  New 
Washington.  What  ground  had  we  to  retreat  upon  in  case 
of  a reverse?  From  sad  experience,  I answer,  none! 

few  hours  before  the  engagement,  I submitted  to 
General  Castrillon  a few  remarks  upon  the  subject,  sug- 
gested by  my  limited  knowledge.  But  he  answered: 
AVhat  can  I do,  my  friend?  I know  it  well,  but  I cannot 
help  it.  You  know  that  nothing  avails  here  against  the 
caprice,  arbitrary  will  and  ignorance  of  that  man.’  This 
was  said  in  an  impassioned  voice,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  His  Excellency’s  tent. 

‘^At  9 o’clock  a.  m.  General  Cos  came  in  with  a rein- 
forcement of  about  500  men.  His  arrival  was  greeted  with 
a roll  of  drums  and  with  joyful  shouts.  As  it  was  repre- 
sented to  His  Excellency  that  these  men  had  not  slept  the 
night  before,  he  instructed  them  to  stack  their  arms,  to 
remove  their  accoutrements,  and  go  to  sleep  quietly  in 
the  adjoining  grove.  No  important  incident  took  place 
until  4 :30  p.  m.  At  this  fatal  moment,  the  bugler  on  our 
right  signalled  the  advance  of  the  enemy  upon  that  wing. 
His  Excellency  and  staff  were  asleep ; the  greater  number 
of  the  men  were,  also,  sleeping ; of  the  rest,  some  were  eat- 
ing, others  were  scattered  in  the  woods  in  search  of  boughs 
to  prepare  shelter.  Our  line  was  composed  of  musket 
stacks.  Our  cavalry  were  riding  bare-back,  to  and  from 
water. 

stepped  upon  some  ammunition  boxes,  the  better  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  I saw  that  their 
formation  was  a mere  line  in  one  rank,  and  very  extended. 
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In  their  center  was  the  Texas  flag ; on  both  wings  they  had 
two  light  cannons;  well  manned.  Their  cavalry  was  op- 
posite our  front,  overlapping  our  left. 

^Tn  this  disposition,  yelling  furiously,  with  a brisk  fire 
of  grape,  muskets,  and  rifles,  they  advanced  resolutely 
upon  our  camp.  There  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed. 
General  Castrillon  shouted  on  one  side;  on  another  Col- 
onel Almonte  was  giving  orders;  some  cried  out  to  com- 
mence firing;  others,  to  lie  down  to  avoid  grape-shots. 
Among  the  latter  was  His  Excellency.  Then,  already,  I 
saw  our  men  flying  in  small  groups,  terrified,  and  shelter- 
ing themselves  behind  large  trees.  I endeavored  to  force 
some  of  them  to  fight,  but  all  efforts  were  in  vain — the  evil 
was  beyond  remedy;  they  were  a bewildered  and  panic- 
stricken  herd.  The  enemy  kept  up  a brisk  cross-fire  of 
grape  on  the  woods.  Presently  we  heard  in  close  proxi- 
mity, the  unpleasant  noise  of  their  clamors.  Meeting  no 
resistence,  they  dashed  lightning-lik  ’ upon  our  deserted 
camp. 

^^Then  I saw  His  Excellency  running  about  in  the  ut- 
most excitement,  wringing  his  hands,  unable  to  give  an 
order.  General  Castrillon  was  stretched  on  the  ground 
wounded  in  the  leg.  Colonel  Trevino  was  killed,  and  Col- 
onel Marcial  Aguirre  was  severely  injured.  I saw,  also, 
the  enemy  reaching  the  ordnance  train,  and  killing  a cor- 
poral and  two  gunners  who  had  been  detailed  to  repair  car- 
tridges which  had  been  damaged  on  the  previous  evening. 

‘^Everything  being  lost,  I went,  leading  my  horse,  which 
I could  not  mount  because  the  firing  had  rendered  him 
restless  and  fractious,  to  join  our  men,  still  hoping  that 
we  might  be  able  to  defend  ourselves,  or  to  retire  under 
the  shelter  of  the  night.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done. 
It  is  a known  fact,  that  Mexican  soldiers,  once  demoral- 
ized, cannot  be  controlled,  unless  they  are  thoroughly 
inured  to  war. 
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the  left,  and  about  a musket-shot  distant  from 
our  camp,  was  a small  grove,  on  the  bay  shore.  Our  dis- 
banded herd  rushed  for  it,  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  hor- 
rid slaughter  carried  on  all  over  the  prairie  by  the  blood- 
thirsty  usurpers.  Unfortunately,  we  met,  on  our  way,  an 
obstacle  difficult  to  overcome.  It  was  a bayou,  not  very 
wide,  but  rather  deep.  The  men,  on  reaching  it,  would 
helplessly  crowd  together,  and  were  shot  down  by  the  en- 
emy, who  was  close  enough  not  to  miss  his  aim.  It  was 
there  that  the  greatest  carnage  took  place.  Upon  reach- 
ing that  spot,  I saw^  Colonel  Almonte  swimming  across 
the  bayou  with  his  left  hand,  and  holding  up  his  right, 
which  grasped  his  sword.  I stated  before  that  I was  lead- 
ing my  horse,  but  in  this  critical  situation,  I vaulted  on 
him,  and  with  two  leaps,  he  landed  me  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  bayou.  To  my  sorrow,  I had  to  leave  that 
noble  animal,  mired,  at  that  place,  and  to  part  with  him, 
probably  forever.  As  I dismounted,  I sank  in  the  mire 
waist  deep,  and  I had  the  greatest  trouble  to  get  out  of 
it,  by  taking  hold  of  the  grass.  Both  my  shoes  remained 
in  the  bayou.  I made  an  effort  to  recover  them,  but  I soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  did  I tarry  there,  a rifie  shot 
would  certainly  make  an  outlet  for  my  soul,  as  had  hap- 
pened to  many  a poor  fellow  around  me.  Thus,  I made 
for  the  grove,  bare-footed. 

^There  I met  a number  of  other  officers,  with  whom  I 
wandered  at  random,  buried  in  gloomy  thoughts  upon  our 
tragic  disaster.  We  still  entertained  a hope  of  rallying 
some  of  our  men,  but  it  was  impossible.  The  enemy’s  cav- 
alry surrounded  the  grove,  while  his  infantry  penetrated 
it,  pursuing  us  with  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  feelings. 

‘There  they  killed  Colonel  Batres,  and  it  would  have 
been  all  over  with  us  had  not  Providence  placed  us  in  the 
hands  of  the  noble  and  generous  captain  of  cavalry,  Allen, 
who,  by  great  exertion,  saved  us  repeatedly  from  being 
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slaughtered  by  drunken  and  infuriated  volunteers.  * 
Thence  they  marched  us  to  their  camp.  I was  bare-fo(jted ; 
the  prairie  here  had  recently  been  burnt,  and  the  blades 
of  grass,  hardened  by  the  fire,  penetrated  like  needles  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  so  that  I could  scarcely  walk.  This  did 
not  prevent  them  from  striking  me  with  the  butt  end  of 
their  guns,  because  I did  not  walk  as  fast  as  they  wanted 
me  to.  These  savages  struck,  with  their  bayonets,  our 
wounded  soldiers  lying  on  the  way ; others,  following  them, 
consummated  the  sacrifice  with  a musket  or  a pistol  shot. 

cannot  forbear  mentioning  an  incident  which  affect- 
ed me  deeply,  and,  I believe,  had  the  same  effect  on  my 
companions.  We  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  offi- 
cers and  men,  picked  up  by  Alienas  party,  who  marched 
us  to  their  camp  under  close  guard.  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  Americans,  amid  the  hurrahs  and  exultation  of  their 
triumph,  were  lavish  of  insults;  however,  not  understand- 
ing their  language,  we  did  not  feel  it.  But,  one  of  our  own 
countrymen,  who  had  joined  the  enemy’s  cause,  assailed 
us,  in  our  own  language,  with  such  a volley  of  threats, 
insults  and  abuse,  that  the  tongue  of  the  vile  and  recreant 
Mexican  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  very  caves 
of  hell,  and  set  in  motion  by  Lucifer  himself.  ^Now,  you 
shall  see,’  he  said,  ^contemptible  and  faithless  assassins, 
if  you  do  not  pay  with  your  vile  blood  for  your  murders  at 
the  Alamo  and  La  Bahiah.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
just  cause  we  defend  triumphs  over  you;  you  shall  pay 
with  your  heads  for  the  arson,  robberies,  and  deprada- 
tions  you  committed  in  our  country.”** 

^^What  a welcome  for  honorable  men,  who  knew,  in  the 
depths  of  their  hearts,  that  they  had  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  duty,  when,  unfortunately,  prostrate. 


■"Delgado  tells  a falsehood;  Houston’s  men  were  not  drunk. 
■"■"This  was  one  of  Captain  Juan  M.  Seguin’s  men. 
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and  humbled  in  the  extreme,  the  fate  of  war  had  placed 
their  lives  at  the  mercy  of  these  brigands,  and  when  they 
w’ere  awaiting,  with  resignation,  the  consummation  o-f 
the  sacrifice!  Can  such  wicked  men  exist? 

^^At  last,  w^e  reached  the  camp.  We  were  seated  on  the 
ground  by  twos,  as  we  had  marched.  On  the  bay  shore 
our  thirst  had  been  quenched  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  which  Allen  and  others  allowed  to  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  until  all  of  us  were  satisfied.  A crowd  gath- 
ered around  us  asking  with  persistent  impertinence : Hlen- 
eral  Santa  Anna?  General  Cos?’  We  knew  not  the  fate 
of  these  gentlemen;  but  to  rid  ourselves  of  their  repeated 
questions,  we  answered : Dead ! Dead ! I still  wore  my 
embroidered  shoulder  straps  on  my  jacket;  they  attracted 
their  attention,  and  one  after  another  would  say:  ‘You 
general?’  ‘Me  no  general!’  would  I answer,  until  one  of 
the  indefatigable  questioners  tore  off  my  shoulder  straps 
angrily.  I was  glad  of  it,  as  they  ceased  importuning  me 
with  their  questions. 

“After  having  kept  us  sitting  about  an  hour  and  a half, 
thev  marched  us  into  the  woods,  where  we  saw  an  im- 
mense  fire,  made  up  of  a huge  pile  of  wood,  even  w’hole 
trees  being  used.  I and  several  of  my  companions  were 
silly  enough  to  believe  that  w^e  were  about  to  be  burned 
alive,  in  retaliation  for  those  who  had  been  burned  in  the 
Alamo.  We  should  have  considered  it  an  act  of  mercy  to  be 
shot  first.  Oh,  the  bitter  and  cruel  moment ! However,  we 
felt  considerably  relieved  when  they  placed  us  around  the 
fire  to  warm  ourselves  and  dry  our  wet  clothes.  We  were 
surrounded  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  sentinels.  You  should 
have  seen  those  men,  or  rather  phantoms,  converted  into 
moving  armories;  some  wore  two,  three,  and  even  four 
braces  of  pistols,  a cloth  bag  of  very  respectable  size,  filled 
with  bullets,  a powder  horn,  a sabre  or  bowie  knife,  be- 
sides a rifie,  musket,  or  carbine.  Every  one  of  them  had 
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in  his  hand  a burning  candle.  I wonder  where  they  ob 
tained  so  many  of  them,  for  the  heat  of  their  hands  and 
the  breeze  melted  them  very  fast,  and  yet  that  illumina' 
tion  was  kept  up  all  night.  Was  this  display  of  light  in* 
tended  to  prevent  us  from  attempting  to  escape?  The 
fools ! WTiere  could  we  go  in  that  vast  country,  unknown 
to  us,  intersected  by  large  rivers  and  forests,  where  wild 
beasts  and  hunger,  and  where  they  themselves  would  de- 
stroy us. 

“Early  on  the  22nd  our  camp  was  visited  by  the  so-called 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Rusk,  who  asked  us  endless  ques- 
tions upon  the  grand  topic  of  the  day — our  defeat  and 
their  unexpected  success.  Colonel  Juan  N.  Almonte,  the 
only  one  of  us  who  spoke  English,  answered  his  questions. 
That  gentleman  renewed  his  visits.  Once  he  asked  for  a 
list  of  the  names,  surnames,  and  rank  of  the  captured  offi- 
cers, which  list  was  promptly  made  up  by  Almonte,  with 
a pen  or  pencil,  I do  not  remember  which,  and  handed  over 
immediately. 

“There  were  not  wanting  among  us  officers  sufficiently 
forgetful  of  duty  and  of  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  their 
rank,  to  mingle  with  the  enlisted  men,  because  that  it  was 
rumored,  that  from  sergeant  down  would  be  spared,  and 
that  from  lieutenant  upwards  would  be  shot.  What  a 
shame  that  such  contemptible  beings,  destitute  of  honor, 
should  still  associate  with  those  who  have  always  proudly 
borne,  and  gloried  in  their  noble  badges  of  office. 

“Some  Americans  would  come  and  tell  us,  in  broken 
Spanish,  what  was  going  on  amongst  their  leaders,  stat- 
ing that  the  officers  and  the  people — ^that  is,  the  soldiery, 
were  holding  meetings  to  consider  the  question  whether 
we  should  be  shot  before  notifying  it  to  their  government, 
or  whether  the  execution  should  be  postponed  until  or- 
dered by  the  superior  authority.  Such  was  the  state  of 
our  affairs  when  the  assembly,  roll-call,  or  something 
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else,  was  beaten.  OTer  a hundred  men  fell  into  line;  they 
loaded  their  guns  and  then  stood  at  ease.  We  felt  rather 
nervous.  I,  for  one,  was  as  cold  as  ice,  believing  that 
those  in  favor  of  immediate  execution  had  carried  the 
point,  and  that  the  fatal  moment  had  come.  Soon,  how- 
ever, our  contideuce  returned,  when  a good  man  (they  are 
to  be  found  everywhere)  told  us  to  cheer  up,  as  Houston, 
Rusk,  Allen  and  others,  whom  I respect  for  it,  had  op- 
posed the  motion.  In  fact,  the  party  that  had  been  formed 
near  us  went  to  relieve  the  guard. 

“At  this  time  they  began  bringing  in  on  wagons  and  our 
mules,  the  arms,  stores,  clothing,  baggage,  and  all  the 
spoils  of  our  camp,  which  took  four  whole  days. 

“At  2 o’clock  p.  111.  His  Excellency,  the  General-in-Chief, 
Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  arrived  under  the 
charge  of  a mounted  soldier.  He  wore  linen  trousers,  a 
blue  cotton  jacket,  a cap  and  red- worsted  slippers.  His 
captor  did  not  know  him,  but  noticing  a motion  of  curios- 
ity among  us  as  he  approached,  he  became  satisfied  that 
he  was  conducting  no  common  officer,  and  reported  at 
once  with  him  to  General  Houston.  The  latter  sent  two  of 
his  adjutants  to  inquire  of  us  whether  Santa  Anna  had 
lost  any  teeth ; some  answ  ered  that  they  did  not  know,  but 
others  with  more  candor,  or,  perhaps,  with  less  discretion, 
said : Wes,  gentlemen,  and  you  can  further  say  to  your 
general,  that  the  person  just  brought  in  is  President 
Santa  Anna  himself.’’  The  news  spread  over  the  whole 
camp,  and  the  inquisitive  fellows  who  surrounded  us  ran 
to  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  His  Majesty.  Some  of 
them  proposed  to  fire  salutes,  and  to  make  other  demon- 
strations to  celebrate  the  capture  of  such  a lofty  person. 
But  Houston  courteously  forbade  it.  From  this  time  we 
were  left  alone.  His  Excellency  having  become  the  center 
of  attraction. 

“On  the  23rd,  seventy  or  eighty  loads  of  ordnance  stores 
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had  already  been  brought  in  and  deposited,  together  with 
piles  of  loaded  muskets  and  of  cartridge  boxes,  in  close 
proximity  to  our  camp. 

had  noticed  repeatedly  that  some  of  the  Americans 
went  about  that  combustible  matter,  and  even  handled  it, 
with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths.  In  one  of  these  in- 
stances of  carelessness  some  grains  of  powder  scattered 
on  the  ground  were  ignited.  The  fire  reached  the  car- 
tridge boxes  and  their  contents,  and  soon  extended  to  the 
pans  of  the  muskets,  which  exploded  like  an  infernal  ma- 
chine. The  prairie,  too,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  covers  of 
the  ordnance  boxes  were  already  burning.  Those  nearest 
the  scene  of  danger  took  to  flight,  we  and  our  sentinels  fol- 
lowed, and,  although  we  knew  that  they  would  be  dissatis- 
fied at  our  race,  and  might  possibly  fire  upon  us,  we  kept 
on  running.  Then  the  guard  and  even  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, in  view  of  the  increasing  danger,  chose  not  to  remain 
hindmost,  and  kept  pace  with  us,  expecting  at  every  mo- 
ment the  fatal  explosion.  We  had  run  a considerable  dis- 
tance, when  we  turned  round,  and  saw  that  the  fire  had 
been  extinguished.  We  could  not  help  applauding  the 
resolution  and  bold  determination  with  which  some  of 
these  extraordinary  men  had  rushed  into  the  flames,  which 
they  smothered  with  their  feet  and  blankets,  and  some  wa- 
ter drawn  from  the  bayou.  We  had  a narrow  escape.  I 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  conquerers  of  San  Jacinto 
would  all  be  blown  up  into  eternity ; not,  however,  without 
some  regret  on  my  part  to  have  to  go  the  way  they  went, 
owing  to  their  stupid  carelessness. 

^^On  the  24th,  several  batches  of  officers  and  men  were 
brought  in  by  the  numerous  scouting  parties  sent  out  to 
search  the  country. 

^^At  5 o’clock  p.  m.  a steamboat  arrived,  having  on  board 
the  Texas  President,  Vice-President  Zavala,  and  other 
members  of  the  administration. 
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‘^The  artillery  on  board,  consisting  of  two  guns,  fired  a 
salute  of  five  rounds;  the  troops  in  camp  were  formed  in 
line,  and  received  their  Supreme  Magistrate  with  hurrahs; 
then  he  was  conducted  triumphantly  to  General  Houston’s 
tent. 

^^Among  the  Yankees  who  spoke  Spanish  a little,  and 
came  to  talk  with,  or  rather  to  insult,  us  was  a hunchback 
— an  inveterate  talker.  The  wretch,  who  did  not  meas- 
ure a yard  and  a half  above  the  ground,  took  a wicked 
pleasure  in  bringing  us  stirring  and  unpleasant  news.  He 
boasted  much  of  his  gallantry,  and  when  reciting  his  many 
acts  of  prowess,  the  little  rascal  would  say:  ^Well,  did 
Santa  Anna  believe  he  could  trifle  with  us?  Not  he!  He 
can,  perhaps,  fight  his  own  people,  because  he  knows  them, 
and  knows  also,  that  they  are  not  brave,  and  gallant,  and 
determined,  as  we  wera  He  thought  us  far  away,  poor 
fellow ! Without  noticing  that  we  were  on  his  track,  keep- 
ing him  in  sight,  counting,  with  our  spy  glasses,  on  aee 
tops,  his  men,  one  by  one,  and  allowing  him  to  come  and 
entrap  himself  in  this  corner,  with  no  means  of  escape,  as 
we  had  burnt  the  bridge  over  the  bayou,  behind  him,  and 
had  made  our  preparations  to  bag  every  one  of  you.  If  he 
does  not  sign  at  once  a treaty,  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  removing  every  Mexican  soldier  from  our  territory,  it 
will  cost,  not  only  his  life,  but  also  the  lives  of  all  Df  you 
prisoners.’  Such  was  the  conversation  of  our  bold  little 
hunchback. 

^^On  the  25th,  General  Oos  and  Captains  Bachiller  and 
Iberri  were  confined  with  us.  The  presence  of  the  general 
had  created  such  a sensation  among  the  conquerers  that 
they  crowded  and  quarreled  for  a sight  of  him — they  would 
even  push  off  the  sentinels.  The  general  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  lie  down,  wrapping  his  head  in  his  blanket,  to  avoid 
the  annoyance  of  their  impertinent  curiosity.  Scoundrels 

were  not  wanting  who  would  have  murdered  him. 
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the  26th  our  property  was  sold  at  auction.  It  was 
hard  to  see  them  breaking  our  trunks  open  and  every  one 
of  them  loaded  with  our  shirts,  trousers,  coats,  etc.,  whilst 
we  remained  with  what  we  had  on  our  bodies. 

“I  saw  my  boots  going,  while  my  blistered  feet  were 
wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  raw  hide.  To  make  up  for  our 
cloaks,  overcoats,  and  blankets,  which  belonged  to  the 
highest  bidder,  they  favored  us  with  great-coats  of  our 
own  soldiers,  which  were  so  lousy  that  we  had  the  greatest 
trouble  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  vermin ; and,  still,  we  had 
nothing  else  with  which  to  cover  ourselves. 

‘^His  Excellency,  the  General-in-Ghief,  alone  had  the 
good  fortune  to  preserve  the  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his 
baggage. 

‘The  saddles  and  pack  mules  belonging  to  our  division 
were  also  distributed  among  the  conquering  officers  and 
soldiers. 

“It  was  quite  amusing  to  see  these  gentlemen  putting  rid- 
ing saddles  on  some  fractious  and  wicked  mules,  which 
were  nothing  beyond  the  pack.  They  would  adorn  them 
with  the  green  and  red  cords  which  our  voltigeurs  and 
grenadiers  wore  on  their  caps,  placing  them  on  their  ears, 
necks  or  backs.  One  did  put  two  pair  of  blinds  on  one 
mule — one  on  the  headstall,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  other 
on  the  nose-band,  stopping  the  poor  animals  nostrils. 

“They  would  also  bedeck  their  mules  with  the  epaulets 
of  our  officers,  caring  little  if  one  was  white  and  the  other 
yellow — they  glittered,  that  was  enough.  They  delighted 
in  covering  their  animals  with  all  sort  of  trappings  and 
colors,  after  the  fashion  of  our  bull-fight  clowns.  One  of 
these  young  chevaliers  attracted  more  especially  my  atten- 
tion. He  had  saddled  up  and  adorned  his  mule,  with- 
out, however,  noticing  that  the  circingle  was  loose.  He 
mounted  the  long-eared  steed,  which  was  held  fast  by  one 
of  his  friends,  while  he  steadied  himself  in  the  saddle. 
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They  let  go,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  brute  sccimper 
over  God’s  own  green  fields,  and  scattering  about  its  trap- 
pings and  ornaments.  Lo!  our  poor  fellow  files  on  high, 
with  his  saddle,  and  drops  heavily  on  the  ground,  from 
which  he  could  not  rise,  his  ribs  being  somewhat  damaged. 
This  was  not  the  worst,  but  the  mule,  once  in  the  woods, 
could  not  be  caught  again.  Trials  of  horsemanship  lasted 
the  whole  day,  but  most  of  the  champions  shared  the  fate 
of  the  first  one.  How  strange  these  men  are!  Many  of 
them  act  and  feel  like  the  wild  Comanche. 

^^On  the  27th  and  following  days,  no  incident  took  place 
worth  being  noticed.  I will  only  say,  to  the  everlasting 
shame  of  our  conquerors,  that  they  kept  us  starving,  sleep- 
ing in  the  mud,  and  exposed  to  frequent  and  heavy  show- 
ers. Still  more  intolerable  was  the  stench  arising  from 
the  dead  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto,  which  they  had  not 
the  generosity  to  burn  or  bury,  after  the  time-honored 
custom,  regardless  of  their  own  comfort  and  health  and 
those  of  the  surrounding  settlements. 

‘^On  the  3rd  of  May,  at  4 o’clock  p.  m.,  we  were  sent  to 
another  camjj,  distant  a little  over  one  league.  There 
were  two  or  three  frame  houses,  but  they  were  occupied 
by  both  the  conquering  and  conquered  generals,  lodging 
being  provided  for  us  under  the  trees.  There,  again,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  murder  General  Cos.  Four  days 
passed  along  quietly. 

‘‘On  the  7th,  at  5 o’clock  p.  m.,  they  marched  us  on  board 
the  steamboat  ‘Yellowstone,’  where  we  found  General 
Santa  Anna,  the  President,  Senor  Zavala,  and  other  digni- 
taries of  their  so-called  government.  Shortly  after.  General 
Houston  was  carried  on  board  on  his  cot,  on  his  way  to 
New  Orleans,  to  obtain  medical  attendance  for  a wound 
he  had  received  in  his  leg  at  San  Jacinto.  There  was  also 
the  Mexican  General  Adrian  Woll,  who  had  come  from  our 
army  under  fiag  of  truce.  This  gallant  general,  our  good 
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friend,  was  dismissed  at  sundown,  being  hardly  allowed 
to  embrace  two  or  three  of  us,  with  a few  hurried  words, 
as  we  were  surrounded  by  very  strict  and  insolent  guards. 
I saw,  as  he  landed,  tears  of  indignation  gushing  forth  from 
his  eyes  at  the  wretched  condition  of  his  brothers-in-arms. 
I am  sure  he  wished  he  was  lightning,  to  smite  our  oppres- 
sors. In  parting  with  us  he  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow. 

^‘The  officer  under  whose  charge  we  were  on  board,  was, 
if  I do  not  mistake,  a physician,  and  was  extremely  harsh 
and  tyrannical. 

^‘After  sunset,  we  were  no  longer  permitted  to  move,  hav- 
ing to  sleep  on  deck,  crowded,  like  bars  of  soap,  on  top  of 
each  other.  Positive  orders  had  been  given  to  the  sentinels 
to  blow  our  brains  out  if  any  man  raised  his  head.  There- 
fore, without  obtaining  a drink  of  water,  or  being  allowed 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  nature,  we  laid  our  heads  down 
motionless,  until  sunrise. 

“Very  early  on  the  8th,  after  striking  a bell  three  times, 
as  is  customary  on  these  vessels,  the  machine  was  set  in 
motion,  and  we  glided  down  to  Galveston.  Not  to  forget 
it,  I will  mention  a strange  incident.  As  the  steamboat 
passed  opposite  the  battle  field  of  San  Jacinto,  the  troops 
on  board  were  formed,  facing  to  the  field,  and  presented 
arms,  the  drums  beating  a march.  They  remained  in  that 
position  until  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  field.  What  was 
their  object? 

“A  little  after  12  o’clock  p.  m.,  we  reached  Galveston,  re- 
maining in  the  sun  the  rest  of  the  day. 

“There  we  passed  another  unpleasant  moment.  The  com- 
pany from  Kentucky  was  composed  of  the  most  reckless, 
drunken,  and  lawless  men  in  the  Texan  army,  and  we  pris- 
oners were  placed  under  the  charge  of  these  lambs.  Some 
of  the  men  began,  I do  not  know  why,  to  fight  with  their 
fists,  which  soon  brought  about  a general  melee.  They 
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struck  at  each  other  indiscriminately,  some  seizing  their 
rifles  and  pistols.  Officers  interfered,  and  were  soon 
mingled  in  the  row,  giving  and  receiving  blows.  Soldiers 
knew  no  longer  their  officers,  and  a fierce  affray  raged  for 
some  time.  The  uproar  and  stamping  of  feet  on  the  deck 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  cabin  be- 
low. They  came  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty, but  the  rascals  were  so  hotly  engaged  in  their  con- 
test that  they  did  not  even  mind  the  voice  of  their  Presi- 
dent and  other  chiefs  any  more  than  the  barking  of  dogs. 
Fearful  that  the  disorder  might  increase,  and,  perhaps, 
end  in  a tragic  manner,  we  remained  motionless.  At 
length,  by  choking  some  of  them,  and  by  the  utmost  exer- 
tion, the  brave  Captain  Allen  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 

^‘General  Santa  Anna  was  transferred  on  board  the  in- 
dependence^ and  we  were  landed  at  sunset.  I was  lucky 
enough  to  meet  Lieutenant  Carlos  Ocampo,  of  the  Bat- 
talion of  Jiminez,  who  gave  me  a bounteous  supply  of 
coffee  and  hard  bread,  with  wLich  I made  up  for  the  last 
two  days^  fasts.  For  several  days  our  philanthropic  bene- 
factors had  allowed  us  but  one  ounce  of  food.  The  citizens, 
Don  Ramon  Murgo  and  Don  Gil  Hernandez,  who  had  been 
captured  on  a Mexican  vessel  boarded  by  the  Texans, 
shared  the  captivity  of  Lieutenant  Ocampo.  The  bad 
treatment  inflicted  by  these  wretches  on  that  officer  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  I saw  his  shoulders  covered  with 
stripes  and  sores,  resulting  from  one  hundred  lashes  laid 
on  him  when  fastened  to  a gun.* 

‘^On  the  9th  the  officers  were  assigned  a camping  ground 
— less  than  fifty  square  yards — where  we  remained  until 
the  middle  of  August.  Our  condition  was  infinitely 
worse  on  that  accursed  island,  because  we  had  no  whole- 


*Delgado  does  not  tell  what  they  whipped  him  for.  Certainly  there 
was  some  cause.  The  others  were  not  whipped. 
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some  water,  nor  the  shelter  of  shade  trees,  which  we  had 
enjoyed  at  our  former  camping  grounds.  The  lieat  is 
much  more  intense  on  the  coast,  and,  besides,  we  had  to 
contend  with  myriads  of  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  sand-crabs, 
not  to  speak  of  continual  storms  and  showers.  Such  we?.e 
the  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
whole  species  in  the  world  had  taken  Galveston  for  a place 
of  rendezvous.  The  sand-crabs  would  bite,  without,  how- 
ever, being  venomous ; but  they  gnawed  and  destroyed  our 
wretched  clothing.  The  little  pests  became  so  tame  that 
large  numbers  of  them  lived  and  slept  among  us.  So  many 
enemies  at  the  same  time  were  too  much  for  us.  Within 
forty  days,  few  among  us  were  still  in  good  health.  From 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  sun  darted  its  rays  so  in- 
tensely upon  our  tents  that  they  became  suffocating,  their 
temperature  rising  to  that  of  an  oven,  and  forcing  us  out. 
We  obtained  water  from  holes  dug  on  the  bay  shore — it 
was  warm,  and  tasted  horribly. 

“As  to  food — so  long  as  the  stores  of  a vessel,  robbed  by 
them  from  our  nation,  lasted,  we  fared  tolerably  well ; bu+ 
these  supplies  being  exhausted,  they  starved  us  again. 

“The  tidings  of  San  Jacinto  had  spread  abroad.  Those 
who  received  them  with  the  greatest  delight  were  a certain 
class  of  vagabonds*  and  lawless  men,  burdened  with 
crimes,  who  hid  themselves  in  the  large  city  of 
New  Orleans.  These  Gipsies,  the  refuse  of  the  world, 
had  some  scruples  in  joining  the  cause  of  Texas,  as  con- 
genial as  it  was  to  them,  for  the  mere  trifling  fact  that 
Santa  Anna  had  entered  it  with  6,000  Mexicans.  They 
had  preferred  to  pause,  with  due  regard  to  their  valuable 
skins,  and  await  the  result.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
heard  of  the  disaster  of  the  21st  of  April,  than  their  pa- 
triotism was  screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  They  be- 


♦Our  readers  will  take  this  with  a grain  of  salt. 
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came  louder  in  their  boasts;  ran  to  enlist  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  the  Texan  rebels,  as  adventurers,  or  volunteers, 
and  shipped  at  once  to  join  the  army.  Henceforth,  ship- 
loads of  that  hateful  rabble  came  in  quick  succession  from 
New  Orleans.  Now  they  could,  without  danger,  squabble 
over  the  league  of  land,  or  for  the  ownership  of  the  land  of 
plenty. t As  they  approached  the  coast  of  Galveston,  and 
descried  the  promised  land,  Orestes  like,  they  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  their  beloved  new  home.  Their  hurrahs  and 
expressions  of  joy  were  interspersed  with  deep  and  re- 
peated draughts  of  their  horrid  whiskey.  All  their  trust 
and  hope  lay  now  in  the  dense  forests  and  fertile  plains  of 
Texas. 

^^Such  were  not  our  feelings.  Whenever  the  arrival  of 
these  new-comers  was  announced,  gloom  prevailed  in  our 
camp,  knowing  that  we  had  to  expect  every  kind  of  im- 
pertinence. Every  gang  of  that  rabble  that  came  sur- 
rounded our  camp,  most  of  them  being  drunk,  and  thought 
it  becoming  to  make  a display  of  bravery  and  patriotism, 
by  pouring  upon  us  a volley  of  ^^Goddams/’  and  other 
abusive  expressions.  Our  outward  appearance  was,  un- 
fortunately, quite  ridiculous;  filthy,  lean,  unshorn,  most 
of  us  sick,  some  in  rags,  or  all  but  naked,  we  sought,  natu- 
rally, to  hide  ourselves.  Not  so,  however;  we  were  com- 
pelled to  form  in  line,  in  order  that  nothing  might  escape 
the  scrutiny,  criticism  and  merriment  of  our  inquisitive 
visitors,  who  of  course  conceived  a poor  idea  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  from  the  samples  exhibited  before  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, and  in  spite  of  the  helpless  condition  in  which 
they  saw  us,  they  discussed  among  themselves  the  propriety 
of  calling  on  us  at  night,  for  the  charitable  purpose  of 
murdering  us.  General  Cos,  who  had  received  several  re- 
ports on  that  subject,  sent  for  the  commandant  of  the 


tLi'kely  some  of  this  was  true. 
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camp,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  facts,  and  to  request  him 
to  protect  us  by  an  increase  of  guards  and  vigilance. 

<^There  were  among  the  volunteers  some  men  of  wealth 
and  education  who  came  to  our  camp  for  the  only  purpose 
of  visiting  and  being  acquainted  with  the  prisoners.  These 
gentlemen  were  accompanied  to  our  camp  by  the  com- 
mandant, who  introduced  them  to  us  with  much  regard 
and  formality.  After  a short  conversation,  through  an 
interpreter,  they  took  leave  of  us  to  call  on  Don  Martin 
Prefecto  de  Cos. 

^^This  young  and  noble  Mexican  General  was  our  con- 
stant companion  and  good  friend  in  captivity,  relieving,  by 
all  means  in  his  power,  his  countrymen,  and  particularly 
the  sick,  giving  them  clothing,  money  and  other  necessaries. 
He  met  the  annoyances  of  captivity  with  noble  resignation ; 
with  his  lofty  manners  and  perfect  breeding  he  soothed  the 
ferocious  nature  of  these  tigers,  causing  them  to  become 
more  tractable  and  humane  with  us.*  Colonel  Morgan,  the 
commandant  of  our  camp,  was  a harsh  and  rough  man,  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  Mexicans.  Nevertheless,  he  became 
so  attached  to  Cos  that  he  asked  of  him  his  portrait,  which 
he  showed  to  all  his  friends  as  a particularly  valuable 
gift.  Cos  evinced  such  a calm  dignity  in  captivity  that 
twice  or  three  times  assassins  who  had  resolved  his  death 
desisted  from  their  design  upon  seeing  him,  embraced  him, 
and  became  his  friends.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I flatter 
him,  for  I have  never  received  any  favor  from  him ; there- 
fore my  praise  should  be  above  suspicion. 

have  said  that  we  remained  on  Galveston  Island  un- 
til the  middle  of  August. 

^^On  the  16th  of  that  mouth  we  slept  on  board  a schoon- 
er, the  name  of  which  I do  not  remember,  and  on  the  18th 
we  landed  at  the  town  of  Anahuac,  where  we  remained 


* General  Cos  was  a brother-in-law  of  General  Santa  Anna. 
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up  to  the  25th.  At  4 o’clock  p.  m.  we  started  for  Liberty, 
ten  leagues  in  the  interior  of  Texas,  under  the  orders  of 
Judge  William  Hardin,  of  that  locality.  On  our  arrival 
we  camped  in  Judge  Hardin’s  yard,  in  a small,  shady 
grove.  There  we  breathed  a pure  air,  enjoyed  a milder 
climate,  wholesome  water,  together  with  much  more  com- 
fort and  liberty.  At  length  we  were  free  from  the  rod  of 
that  pitiless  Morgan  and  the  incessant  insults  of  the  vol- 
unteer rabble.  Soon,  however,  provisions  gave  out,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  and  urgent  applications  of 
Hardin  to  his  government,  which  failed  to  attend  to  them. 

^Ht  is  proper  to  say,  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro  Martinez,  Mexican  Consul  at  New  Orleans, 
that,  when  we  were  destitute  of  food,  clothing,  and  all 
other  necessaries,  most  of  us  down,  struggling  with  chills 
and  fever — the  prevailing  disease  in  that  country  between 
the  months  of  October  and  December,  this  worthy  Mexi- 
can sent  us  a supply  of  excellent  hard  bread,  sugar,  coffee, 
blankets  and  a plain  suit  of  clothes  for  every  one  of  us.  I 
am  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  timely  arrival  of  these 
gifts  saved  our  lives.  Had  they  been  delayed  only  fifteen 
days,  most  of  us  would  have  died,  as  happened  to  fifteen 
of  our  companions  who  were  laid  in  the  grave,  from  ex- 
haustion, before  that  supply  reached  us. 

Judge  Hardin  relieved  our  bitter  condition  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  retaining  for  himself  the  worst  of  his 
houses,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  two  others  for  our  sick. 
Being  ill  himself,  he  went,  personally,  for  a physician, 
medicine,  or  whatever  we  needed.  He  listened  to  our  fre- 
quent applications  with  remarkable  patience;  granted 
them  if  he  could;  if  not,  he  felt  deeply  concerned.  For 
the  mere  form  he  kept  over  us  two  sentinels  at  night,  re- 
lieving them  in  daytime,  and  allowing  some  of  us  to  walk 
about  town.  In  the  month  of  November  he  built  a fine 
frame  house,  at  his  own  expense,  to  shelter  us  from  rain 
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and  cold.  After  a short  time  he  became  very  much  at- 
tached to  us,  and  felt  so  grieved  at  our  unfortunate  con- 
dition that  he  withdrew  entirely  the  small  detachment  that 
guarded  us,  and  allowed  us  the  limits  of  the  town.  Should 
some  drunken  man  insult  us,  he  went,  or  sent  some  member 
of  his  family,  to  drive  him  out.  Meat  and  salt  were  our 
only  rations,  and  these  often  gave  out.  Then,  even  in  the 
stormiest  or  coldest  days,  Hardin  would  shoulder  his  rifle 
and  walk  out  to  kill  a beef,  which  he  sent,  ready  butchered^ 
to  our  quarters.  When  we  were  out  of  rations,  which  hap- 
pened not  seldom,  his  good  and  virtuous  wife  was  kind 
enough  to  send  us  large  pieces  of  seasoned  beef,  bacon, 
coffee,  sugar,  bread,  and  whatever  was  placed  on  her  own 
table.  On  one  occasion  she  removed  from  her  family  beds 
five  or  six  mattresses,  which  were  placed  on  the  beds  of 
as  many  of  the  sick  prisoners.  Again,  on  another  occa- 
sion, she  distributed  among  us  half  a barrel  of  hard  bread, 
all  that  was  left  for  her  own  use.  The  butter,  potatoes 
and  corn  in  the  house  belonged  to  the  prisoners. 

‘‘Oh,  virtuous  family!  How  great  and  how  many  your 
exertions  have  been  to  relieve  the  despair  of  our  sorrowful 
and  destitute  condition!  Oh,  William  Hardin,  thy  name, 
and  that  of  thy  noble  wife,  will  be  imperishable  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Mexican  prisoners,  who,  victims  of  fate,  suf- 
fered the  unexpected  disaster  of  San  Jacinto!  I vow  that, 
although  fhou  art  among  the  criminal  enemies  of  my  be- 
loved country,  whether  of  thy  own  free  will,  or  because 
thy  destiny  so  willed  it,  I will  never  cease  to  proclaim  and 
praise  thy  meritorious  and  charitable  conduct  towards  us. 

“A  ball  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Liberty  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1837,  to  which  all  the  neighboring  families  were 
invited. 

“The  ball  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  bloody  21st 
of  April,  1836,  on  which  so  many  illustrious  Mexicans  were 
immolated.  These  people  had  the  effrontery  to  invite  to 
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that  criminal  entertainment  General  Cos,  who  of  course 
declined.  It  was  told  to  him  by  a man  of  some  standing 
that  there  were  alarming  conversations  about  the  Mexican 
prisoners.  This  report  was  not  altogether  groundless,  in- 
asmuch as  the  gatherings  of  those  besotted  people  are  in- 
variably more  or  less  influenced  by  mean  liquors.  In  con- 
sequence we  spent  a very  uncomfortable  night.  However, 
it  happened  that  Bacchus  inspired  them  wdth  gentler  feel- 
ings. There  is  no  evil  that  does  not  work  some  good.  We 
were  told  that  they  deliberated  at  length  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  and  that  they  resolved  to  send  a pe- 
tition to  their  government,  which  was  signed  even  by  the 
ladies,  asking  it  to  dispatch  us  at  once  or  to  set  us  free,  as 
Ave  were  eating  up  their  meat  and  supplies.  They  added 
that  their  destitution  was  daily  increasing,  and  that  they 
would  soon  have  nothing  left  for  their  own  families,  unless 
the  government  granted  them  prompt  relief. 

^^Hallowed  be  the  hour  when  this  petition  was  inspired! 
Its  result  was  that  we  were  set  free,  which  happy  news 
reached  us  on  the  memorable  25th  day  of  April,  1837.” 
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Capt.  R.  J.  Calder,  Veteran  of  San  Jacinto. 

Captain  Calder  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of  James  H.  and  Jane 

E.  Calder  (nee  Miss  Caldwell).  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  very  small,  young  Calder  was  raised  by  his  pa- 
ternal uncle.  Major  James  P.  Caldwell  (a  noble  and  gener- 
ous man),  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Prom 
Maryland  he,  his  mother,  and  Major  Caldwell,  moved  to 
Kentucky,  and  from  there  to  Texas  in  1832,  settling  in 
Brazoria  County.  Soon  after  trouble  commenced  with  the 
Mexican  authorities,  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of 
Velasco  in  June,.  1832.  Young  Calder,  in  company  with 
other  citizens  of  Brazoria  County,  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  action,  but  arrived  too  late  for  the  fight ; however,  they 
remained  on  duty  there  until  the  final  surrender  of  the 
fort. 

In  1833  his  mother  died,  a true,  noble  Christian  woman. 
Major  Caldwell  survived  until  1856,  dying  with  yellow 
fever  in  Brazoria  County,  at  the  house  of  his  step-son, 
Mordella  Monson. 

Mr.  Calder  held  various  positions  in  the  civil  service.  In 
1835  he  was  appointed  Marshal  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  by 
President  David  G.  Burnett.  The  duties  of  this  office 
were  to  take  charge  of  wrecks  and  prizes  and  execute  the 
laws  of  Judge  Benj.  C.  Franklin.  During  this  same  year 
he  joined  the  ^^army  of  the  people^^  under  General  Stephen 

F.  Austin,  when  the  Mexicans  attacked  the  Texans  at  Gon- 
zales and  were  driffen  off,  and  they  went  back  to  San  An- 
tonio. Captain  Calder  went  with  the  army  to  San  Antonio 
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as  second  lieutenant  in  the  company  of  Captain  J.  W.  Fan- 
nin, John  York  being  first  lieutenant.  After  the  battle 
of  Mission  Conception  Captain  Calder  came  back  home 
and  was  not  at  the  taking  of  San  Antonio. 

When  the  Mexican  army  advanced  to  the  conquest  of 
Texas  after  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  in  March,  1836,  Mr. 
Calder  was  elected  captain  of  Company  K,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Brazoria  County  men.  He  was  in  all  the  retreat 
east,  and  participated  with  his  men  in  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  and  was  the  first  man,  in  company  with  Judge 
Franklin,  to  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to  President 
Burnett.  They  left  the  battleground  in  a skiff,  going  down 
the  San  Jacinto  River  to  the  bay.  In  his  company  was 
Anson  Jones,  afterwards  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
Judge  Benj.  C.  Franklin. 

Captain  Calder  was  married  at  Brazoria,  Texas,  Decem- 
ber the  27th,  1836,  to  Miss  IMary  W.  Douglas,  a native  of 
Greorgia. 

In  February,  1837,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Brazoria 
County,  which  position  he  held  six  years,  and  during  that 
time  arrested  the  famous  forger,  Monroe  Edwards, 
While  acting  in  the  capacity  of  sheriff,  he  was  taken  by  a 
mob  and  placed  in  jail  in  the  town  of  Brazoria  to  prevent 
his  imprisoning  Willis  Alston,  whom  they  had  determined 
to  kill  and  did  kill  as  soon  as  the  sheriff  was  locked  up 
and  the  prisoner  in  their  possession.  They  then  released 
the  sheriff  and  apologized  to  him  for  their  action,  saying 
it  was  for  his  good  that  they  did  so. 

In  1838  he  was  mayor  of  Brazoria  and  from  1844  to 
1846  was  chief  justice  and  probate  judge  of  Brazoria  Coun- 
ty. From  1846  to  1858  he  lived  a quiet,  retired  life  on  his 
farm  in  Fort  Bend  County,  to  which  place  he  had  removed 
in  1846.  In  1859  he  was  mayor  of  Richmond,  and  from 
July,  1866,  to  April,  1869,  he  was  judge  of  probate  and 
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chief  justice  of  Fort  Bend  County,  a position  from  which 
he  was  removed  by  the  federal  military  authorities. 

During  his  residence  in  Richmond  he  was  engaged  in 
some  mercantile  business,  and  practiced  law  in  partner- 
ship with  his  son-in-law.  Major  W.  L.  Davidson. 

Captain  Calder  always  contended  that  Greneral  Hous- 
ton was  right  in  his  retreats  before  Santa  Anna,  and  that 
he  fought  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  from  choice  and  not 
because  he  was  forced  to  fight  (as  some  assert),  and  that 
he  never  held  a council  of  war,  but  acted  at  all  times  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

Captain  Calder  was  a Mason,  and  Past  High  Priest 
of  the  Chapter.  He  died  at  Richmond  August  the  28th, 
1885,  aged  seventy-five  years,  one  month  and  nine  days. 
He  was  buried  by  the  Masonic  fraternity.  No.  72,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  officiating,  and  it  was  one  of  the  largest  funeral 
processions  ever  seen  in  Richmond.  Among  those  present 
were  Thomas  J.  Smith,  Geo.  W.  Pleasants,  Judge  Wil- 
liams, Major  Cain  and  Judge  Sullivan,  the  Rev.  Hotchkiss 
officiating  in  the  ceremonies.  Thus  was  laid  to  rest  the 
last  surviving  captain  of  the  twenty-two  who  led  their 
men  to  victory  on  the  bloody  field  of  San  Jacinto. 

A few  months  after  the  death  of  Captain  Calder  he  was 
followed  by  his  wife,  who  died  at  Galveston  while  on  a 
visit  there.  Besides  two  that  died  in  infancy,  they  had 
six  children — three  girls  and  three  boys,  who  lived  to  wo- 
manhood and  manhood.  Robert,  the  eldest,  a member  of 
the  famous  Terry  Rangers,  was  killed  in  battle  during 
the  civil  war,  and  his  body  was  carried  from  the  field  on 
a horse  by  Mr.  Clem  Bassett,  now  of  Richmond,  Texas. 
J ane  Eliza  married  W.  L.  Davidson  and  lives  in  Richmond. 
Jennie  W.  never  married,  but  is  still  living.  Ann  Maria 
married  J.  C.  Williams,  deceased,  and  she  now  resides  in 
Galveston.  Samuel  D.  married  Lola  Lamar,  daughter  of 
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General  M.  B.  Lamar.  He  died  at  Boerne,  Kendall  Coun- 
ty, but  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Richmond,  Texas, 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery  there.  His  widow  now  lives  in 
Galveston.  James  P.  married  Sallie  Weston.  He  died, 
and  she  married  Sandy  Herndon. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Rivers  and  Creeks  op  Fort  Bend  County. 

Chief  among  the  rivers  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  the 
Brazos,  which  drains  ah  area  of  about  35,000  square  miles, 
and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Columbia  at  all  times,  a distance 
up  the  river  of  forty  miles.  It  has  its  source  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  at  the  foot  of  the  Staked  Plains, 
and  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Baylor  County,  thence 
southeasterly  to  Brazoria  County,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  900  miles  long,  and  runs 
through  the  whole  length  of  Fort  Bend  County  from  north- 
west to  southeast. 

The  frontage  on  the  Brazos  River  of  Fort  Bend  County 
is  about  seventy-six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  mak- 
ing a total  frontage  on  said  river  of  one  hundred  and  tifty- 
two  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Brazos  is  from  three  to 
eight  miles  in  width.  The  land  in  this  valley  is  unsu'^- 
passed  in  fertility,  and  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the 
county. 

There  is  an  excellent  body  of  prairie  land  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  miles  in  width,  with  black  sandy  and  chocolate 
sandy  soils,  lying  between  the  timbers  of  the  Brazos  and 
San  Benard  valleys.  And  again,  from  five  to  ten  miles 
east  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  paralleling  the  Brazos,  is 
a large  body  of  prairie  land,  extending  beyond  the  north 
and  east  lines  of  the  county.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  prairie 
is  black,  hog-wallow  land. 

Besides  the  Brazos  River,  there  are  other  streams  and 
water-ways  in  the  county,  chief  among  which  is  the  San 
Benard  River,  Avith  a valley  of  from  one  to  four  miles  in 
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width,  and  of  great  fertility,  and  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county. 

Oyster  Creek  is  east  of  and  parallel  to  the  Brazos.  The 
lands  on  this  creek  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere.  As 
much  as  two  and  one-half  bales  of  cotton  or  100  bushels 
of  corn  have  been  raised  on  one  acre. 

Big  Greek,  Clear  Creek,  Coon  Creek,  Cottonwood  Creek, 
Cow  Creek,  Snake  Creek,  Deer  Creek,  Turkey  Creek,  Bee 
Creek,  Mound  Creek,  Fairchild  Creek,  Jones  Creek,  Staf- 
ford Creek  and  Buffalo  Bayou  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  county,  and  have  excellent  water  and  drain- 
ing facilities. 

Along  the  Brazos  and  all  the  streams  in  the  county 
are  found  most  excellent  timber,  and  in  great  quantities, 
among  which  are  oak,  ash,  elm,  cottonwood,  sycamore, 
pecan,  hackberry,  walnut,  mulberry,  wild  peach,  holly,  box- 
elder  and  cedar.  Fine  ash  timber  is  in  abundance  in  the 
Brazos  and  Benard  valleys,  and  immense  quantities  of 
cedar  posts  can  be  obtained  in  the  valley  of  the  Benard. 
The  surface  of  the  country  north  of  the  Brazos  River  is 
gently  undulating  prairie.  Stretching  away  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  Brazos  is  a high,  level  prairie,  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  grasses,  and  green  the  entire  year. 
Farming  and  stock-raising  is  the  principal  industry. 
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RAILWAY  MILEAGE. 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  & San  Antonio  Railway 32.50  miles 

Gulf,  Colorado  & Santa  Fe Railway 38,81  miles 

New  York,  Texas  & Mexican  Railway 14.80  miles 

International  & Great  Northern  Railroad 10.30  miles 

Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway 64.01  miles 

San  Antonio  & Aransas  Pass  Railway 20,60  miles 

Sugarland  Railway 14.20  miles 

Texas  Western  Railway 6.25  miles 


Estimated  Railroad  Mileage 201.47  miles 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  (estimated) 78.50  miles 

Southwestern  Telegraph  & Telephone  Company 57.00  miles 

Estimated  Value  of  Railway,  Telegraph,  Tele- 
phone and  Appurtenances $1,000,060 

Population,  about 22,000 

There  are  about  350  miles  of  public  roads  in  the  county, 
many  of  which  are  graded  roads,  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


^^Old  Whip^"' — THE  Horse  That  Santa  Anna  Rode  at 

San  Jacinto. 

About  1821  or  1822  a man  named  Allen  Vince  came  to 
Texas  from  Missouri  as  a part  of  the  colony  of  Stephen 
F.  Austin  and  settled  above  the  mouth  of  a small  bayou 
which  empties  into  the  Buffalo  Bayou  about  twenty  miles 
below  the  present  city  of  Houston.  Here  he  had  a grant 
of  land  located,  erected  a house  and  established  a stock 
ranch.  For  convenience  in  passing  from  one  side  of  the 
bayou  to  the  other  he  constructed  a narrow,  rough,  but 
strong  cedar  bridge,  and  Vince^s  Bayou  and  Vince’s 
Bridge  became  famous  in  Texas  history  in  connection  with 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  The  people  in  traveling  from 
the  east  or  coming  from  the  west  crossed  on  this  famous 
little  bridge  and  soon  a public  road  led  from  Lynch’s  Ferry 
on  the  San  Jacinto  to  all  points  west  of  Vince’s  Bayou. 

Mr.  Vince  also  opened  a farm  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Brazos  River  within  the  present  southern  limits  of  Fort 
Bend  County,  and  raised  fine  crops  of  corn.  Besides  cat- 
tle stock  at  his  ranch  on  the  bayou,  he  also  had  some  good 
horses,  among  which  was  a large  coal-black  stallion  whom 
he  called  ^^Old  Whip,”  from  the  fact,  I suppose,  that  he 
whipped  everything  else  on  the  ranch  in  the  way  of  horses. 
In  April,  1836,  when  Santa  Anna  arrived  at  this  bayou 
ranch  with  his  army  and  the  inmates  had  all  fied  before 
him,  he  had  all  the  horses  gathered  up  for  his  own  use  that 
could  be  conveniently  caught,  including  ^^Old  Whip,”  which 
the  Mexican  commander-in-chief  appropriated  as  his  own 
particular  war  horse,  transferring  his  fine  $300  saddle 
from  the  back  of  an  inferior  mount  to  that  of  the  black  stal- 
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lion,  and  rode  away  upon  him  to  New  Washington  on  the 
bay  shore,  crossing  all  his  men  and  baggage  on  the  little 
bridge,  except  a twelve-pound  cannon  and  caisson  wagon  of 
ammunition,  which  he  was  afraid  would  break  it  down, 
and  which  he  sent  around  the  head  of  the  bayou  in  charge 
of  one  company  of  troops,  commanded  by  General  Castril- 
lon.  General  Houston  came  along  soon  after  with  his 
army  and  crossed  on  the  same  bridge,  and  after  him  came 
General  Cos  with  500  more  Mexican  troops,  and  made  the 
passage  there. 

Colonel  Delgado,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  Santa  Anna, 
says,  in  his  notes  on  the  campaign,  that  after  arriving  at 
New  Washington  and  burning  a warehouse  there  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  other  property,  the  President  sent  him 
out  with  a detachment  to  bring  in  some  cattle  and  slaugh- 
ter them  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  so  plentiful  were  they 
in  that  country  that  they  soon  rounded  up  100  head  and 
drove  them  to  camp.  Now,  these  cattle  were  raised  in 
Fort  Bend  County  and  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson  Hunter 
and  had  been  driven  from  his  ranch  on  Oyster  Creek  ahead 
of  the  Mexican  army,  in  an  effort  to  save  them,  but  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  abandon  them  on  the  San  Jacinto 
prairie  on  the  near  approach  of  the  army  under  Santa 
Anna.  There  were  about  600  head  of  them,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  cattle  being  so  numerous  at  the  time  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

When  a scout  came  galloping  in  and  informed  Santa 
Anna  that  the  Texans  had  also  crossed  Vince’s  Bayou  and 
were  close  upon  his  rear,  it  seemed  to  have  alarmed  him  to 
an  unreasonable  extent,  considering  his  military  achieve- 
ments and  fame  in  Mexico.  He  at  once  mounted  ^^Old 
Whip”  and  dashed  back  toward  the  prairie  through  a 
narrow  lane  crowded  with  pack-mules  and  soldiers,  rid- 
ing over  and  knocking  them  to  one  side  in  piles,  and  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice : ‘‘The  enemy  are  coming ! The 
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enemy  are  coming!”  This  had  a tendency  to  demoralize 
the  Mexican  troops,  seeing  their  President  in  such  a 
^^rattled”  state,  and,  instead  of  making  an  effort  to  form 
and  face  the  enemy,  lost  all  idea  of  fighting,  and  only  at- 
tempted to  save  themselves  by  flight,  and  no  order  could  be 
restored  until  a squad  of  cavalry  came  in  and  reported 
the  Texans  had  gone  into  camp  on  Buffalo  Bayou.  Santa 
Anna  then  moved  up  with  his  army  and  encamped,  fac- 
ing the  enemy  about  half  a mile  south.  John  R.  Fenn,  who 
resides  in  Fort  Bend  County  and  also  has  a residence  in 
Houston,  and  who  was  captured  by  Almonte’s  men  at 
Fort  Bend,  where  Richmond  is  now,  and  made  his  escape 
on  the  following  morning  while  the  Mexicans  were  firing 
at  the  steamboat  ^^Yellowstone,”  which  suddenly  came 
swiftly  around  the  bend  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Mexi- 
can army,  says  that  he  does  not  wonder  at  the  feat  of 
Santa  Anna  running  over  so  many  pack-mules  and  in- 
fantry soldiers,  as  he  knew  ^^Old  Whip”  well,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  horses  in  the  country. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  Santa  Anna  had  the  famous 
black  horse  near  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  conflict  was 
going  against  him,  and  while  the  brave  Castrillon  and 
Almonte  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  rally  the  panic- 
stricken  Mexican  troops,  he  mounted  and, set  out  across 
the  prairie  toward’s  Vince’s  Bridge,  leaving  Captain  Henry 
Karnes  and  his  troopers  far  behind,  who  went  in  pursuit 
of  him.  The  bridge,  however,  had  been  burned  by  Deaf 
Smith,  and  when  the  fugitive  President  of  Mexico  arrived 
there,  he  essayed  to  cross  the  boggy  little  bayou,  but  ^^Old 
Whip^’  stuck  fast  in  the  mire,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  him  and  the  fine  saddle  and  hide  himself  in  a 
thicket.  Karnes  and  his  men  came  upon  the  scene  later 
on  and  rescued  the  horse,  who  was  a woeful  sight  when  he 
came  out,  his  black,  glossy,  beautiful  coat  being  covered 
with  mud  and  slime.  Santa  Anna  was  captured  on  the 
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following  day.  The  horse  was  well  cared  for  and  restored 
to  Vince,  who  kept  him  for  many  years  on  his  ranch,  and 
he  died  there,  and,  for  a horse,  at  a very  advanced  age.  He 
was  a magnificent  traveler,  moving  under  the  saddle  like 
he  w^as  on  springs. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Dr.  Johnson  Calhoun  Hunter. 

Dr.  Johnson  Calhoun  Hunter  was  born  in  CharlestoUj 
South  Carolina,  on  May  the  22nd,  1787,  and  was  raised  to 
manhood  there,  and  there  married  Miss  Martha  Harbert, 
who  was  born  in  Wythe  County,  Virginia,  near  the  “Blue 
Ridge,”  on  August  the  29th,  1792.  From  South  Carolina 
Dr.  Hunter  moved  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Cir- 
cleville  and  helped  to  build  the  first  brick  house  in  that 
place.  Here  he  was  interested  in  the  mercantile  business, 
but  was  not  successful,  and  went  from  there  to  Madrid, 
Missouri,  about  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  there. 
Hearing  many  reports  about  Texas  he  concluded  to  visit 
that  country,  and  in  about  1820  left  his  wife  and  three 
children,  and,  in  company  with  about  twenty  others,  went 
to  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Dr.  Hunter  carried  a lot  of  drugs 
and  medicines  with  him  for  sale,  but  not  wishing  to  re- 
main long  left  his  stock  in  trade  with  one  of  the  Vera- 
mendis  to  dispose  of  for  him,  and  returned  to  his  family, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  immigrate  to  Texas.  They 
met  him  at  New  Orleans  by  previous  understanding,  and, 
purchasing  a schooner  there,  set  out  in  it  for  Galveston, 
coasting  around  near  the  shore.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a sailor  named  Jack,  who  proved  of  invaluable  service  be- 
fore their  journey  was  over.  Half  way  between  Berwicks 
Bay  and  Galveston  Island  they  were  shipwrecked,  and 
here  on  an  island  they  remained  for  some  time;  they 
were  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  incident  to  such  un- 
fortunate circumstances.  Day  after  day  the  doctor  skirted 
around  the  shore,  watching  for  a sail,  and,  finally,  got 
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aboard  of  a small  schooner,  and  leaving  his  family  and 
‘^Jack,  the  Sailor.^’  on  the  island,  made  his  way  to  Galves- 
ton, purchased  another  schooner  and  returned  for  his  fam- 
ily and  such  things  as  could  be  reclaimed  from  the  wrecked 
schooner,  and  then  made  his  way  to  Morgan’s  Point.  Here 
he  settled  and  was  granted  land  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. This  was  just  before  the  colonists  of  Stephen  F. 
Austin  came  and  settled  on  the  Brazos  River  and  other 
places. 

At  Morgan’s  Point  Dr.  Hunter  built  a unique  house. 
There  being  no  chance  to  get  lumber,  he  studied  out  a very 
good  substitute.  First,  he  cut  circles  around  big  cypress 
trees  through  the  bark  at  the  base  and  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  and  peeled  off  the  bark  in  large  slabs,  the  width  of 
ordinary  plank  for  a box  housa  Weights  were  placed  on 
this  bark  while  it  was  green  to  prevent  curling  and  kept  in 
that  position  until  dry.  It  was  then  used  as  boxing  same 
as  plank,  first  setting  up  four  posts  in  a square,  the  size 
he  wanted  the  house,  then  connecting  these  at  the  top 
with  girders.  To  these  the  bark  slabs  were  nailed,  leaving 
doors  and  breaking  cracks  the  same  as  in  constructing  a 
plank  box  house. 

A man  named  Brown  was  living  with  Dr.  Hunter,  and 
on  one  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  the  doctor,  he  was  taken 
violently  sick  and  died.  Mrs.  Hunter  not  being  able  to 
bury  the  unfortunate  man,  who  had  no  family  or  relatives 
near,  covered  him  with  a blanket  in  the  corner  of  the 
house,  where  he  died  on  a pallet  of  quilts,  and  awaited  the 
return^  of  her  husband,  but  it  was  four  days  before  he  ar- 
rived. In  the  meantime  the  odor  from  the  dead  man  be- 
came so  intolerable  that  Mrs.  Hunter  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  house  and  live  under  a tree  with  her  children. 
When  the  doctor  returned  he  and  a negro  man  who  had 
been  on  the  trip  with  him  took  up  the  body  with  the  quilt 
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on  which  he  lay,  and,  conveying  it  a short  distance  from 
the  house,  there  dug  a deep  hole  in  the  sand,  deposited  the 
remains,  and  heaped  up  a great  mound  over  them.  In 
after  years  this  was  a noted  place  for  land  corners  and 
bearings,  starting  from  or  so  many  varas  from  ^‘Brown^s 
grave,”  and  thus  expressed  in  the  field  notes. 

In  1829  Dr.  Hunter  sold  out  at  Morgan’s  Point  and 
came  to  Fort  Bend  County  and  was  adopted  into  Austin’s 
colony,  but  as  he  had  already  received  his  grant  of  land 
had  to  secure  more  by  purchase.  He  accordingly  bought 
200  acres  out  of  the  Randall  Jones  survey,  for  which  he 
paid  |400,  and  it  became  the  well  known  ^‘Hunter  Plan- 
tation” six  miles  from  Richmond  in  the  edge  of  the  prai- 
rie on  Oyster  Creek  near  its  head,  but  much  more  land 
was  added  afterwards.  Dr.  Hunter,  with  the  aid  of 
his  sons  and  a negro  man,  cut  large  pine  trees  near 
the  Jiead  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  northeast  across  the  prai- 
rie about  seven  miles  from  his  place,  and  with  a whip-saw 
got  out  lumber  enough  to  build  a roomy  and  comfortable 
house.  This,  of  course,  took  hard  labor  and  consumed  con- 
siderable time,  but  it  was  the  best  they  could  do  in  those 
days  and  they  appreciated  it  all  the  more  when  it  was 
completed.  The  sawing  was  done  by  scaffolding  one  man 
above  and  the  other  below  the  log,  the  saw  working  per- 
pendicular up  and  down.  Before  the  house  was  completed 
William  Hunter,  who  now  lives  in  Houston,  was  born  in 
camp  under  a tree,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1829.  Dr.  Hunter 
prospered  in  his  new  home,  raised  fine  crops,  hogs  and 
cattle,  and  by  the  time  the  Mexican  army  came  in  1836 
was  getting  well  fixed  and  ready  to  live  easy,  but  Santa 
Anna  ruined  all  of  this  for  a time,  at  least.  At  this  time 
there  were  seven  children — four  boys,  Robert  H.,  John  C., 
Thomas  J.,  and  William;  girls,  Harriett,  Mesina,  and 
Martha.  When  Dr.  Hunter  learned  from  the  movements 
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of  the  armies  that  Santa  Anna  would  strike  Fort  Bend 
County,  he  gathered  600  head  of  cattle  and-  started  east 
with  them  in  an  endeavor  to  save  them.  All  of  his  family 
and  a negro  girl  being  with  him,  except  the  then  oldest 
sons,  who  went  to  Houston's  army,  Thomas  doing  scout 
duty.  William  was  only  six  years  of  -age.  The  doctor  drove 
the  cattle  ahead  of  both  armies,  intending  to  cross  the  San 
Jacinto  River  at  Lynch’s  Ferry,  but  when  he  arrived  there 
the  boat  was  sunk  and  the  cattle  could  not  be  induced  to 
take  the  water.  While  in  this  dilema  the  Mexican  army 
appeared  on  the  prairie,  going  toward  New  Washington, 
and  the  cattle  were  abandoned  and  soon  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  The  family  managed  to  get  across  the  river 
in  a small  skiff,  the  horses  were  made  to  swim  over,  and 
they  continued  their  flight  toward  the  Sabine,  'but  stopped 
on  Cow  Bayou  to  await  developments.  On  the  following 
day,  after  the  Mexican  army  appeared,  the  Texans  under 
General  Houston  came  also  and  went  into  camp  on  the 
bayou  above  the  ferry.  Both  armies  now  slaughtered  Dr. 
Hunter’s  cattle  for  food,  the  Mexicans  rounding  up  about 
100  head  and  carrying  them  to  their  camp  before  the 
Texans  came.  After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  return 
of  the  settlers,  the  Hunters  found  about  300  head  of  their 
cattle,  and  drove  them  back  to  Fort  Bend.  When  the  doc- 
tor abandoned  his  home  he  left  about  800  bushels  of  corn 
in  a crib  and  many  big,  fat  hogs  running  loose  about  the 
place.  On  his  return  he  expected  to  And  his  place  in 
ashes,  but  this  fortunately  was  not  the  case,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  a portion  of  the  Mexican  army  had  been 
there,  mostly  cavalry,  and  had  fed  away  all  of  his  corn 
except  a few  bushels.  They  had  also  killed  many  hogs 
and  left  the  place  very  fllthy.  They  cooked  and  eat  in 
the  house,  some  of  them,  and  left  grease  on  everything; 
also  one-half  of  a fat  hog  was  left  on  the  floor  of  the  best 
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room  in  the  house,  used  by  the  family  as  a sitting  room. 
Extra  flooring  had  been  selected  for  this  room,  clear  of 
knots,  etc. 

Doctor  Hunter  died  May  the  29th,  1855,  and  his  wife 
died  December  the  25th,  1860.  Both  are  buried  in  the 
Hunter  burying  ground,  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  old  Hunter  residence  in  a post  oak  point  in  the  edge  of 
the  prairie,  known  as  the  ^^Brick  Church’^  grave  yard — 
named  from  a brick  school  house,  which  was  nearby,  but 
long  since  gone,  and  which  was  used  for  church  also. 

R.  H.  Hunter,  the  eldest  son,  was  in  the  first  fighting  at 
San  Antonio  in  1835,  and  was  with  ‘^Old  Ben  Milam” 
when  he  stormed  the  city.  He  died  at  Flatonia  in  the 
spring  of  1901  at  a very  advanced  age,  being  over  90  years 
old.  He  married  a Miss  Beard,  and  in  1854  moved  to 
Gruadalupe  County  and  put  up  a water  mill  on  the  San 
Geronimo  Creek,  two  miles  east  of  Seguin. 

John  C.  Hunter  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Hunter  was  bom  on  the  7th  day  of 
March,  1821,  and  died  March  30th,  1900. 

Thaddeus  Warsaw  Hunter  was  born  September  30th, 
1823,  and  died  in  Weimar,  Colorado  County.  His  twin 
sister,  Mesina,  married  Aleck  McCloy,  of  Port  Bend 
County,  in  about  1851.  She  died  Febmary  26th,  1853. 
Her  only  child,  James  Franklin  McCloy,  survives  her,  and 
lives  in  Fort  Bend  County. 

Harriett  Hulda,  an  elder  sister  of  Mesina,  was  born 
November  15th,  1818,  and  married  Colonel  I.  M.  Frost,  and 
died  May  29th,  1859,  leaving  a large  family  of  children  in 
Fort  Bend  County,  four  now  living.  Her  children  were 
Henry  H.,  J.  Miles,  and  Frank  P.  and  two  daughters,  Ada 
and  Ella. 

Josephine  B.  Estes,  wife  of  Thomas  J.  Hunter,  was  a 
daughter  of  J.  D.  Estes,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Fort 
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Bend  County.  She  was  born  June  the  26th,  1823,  and 
died  April  the  1st,  1881.  Their  children  were  Louis,  John, 
Percival,  Louise,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Eunice,  Susan  (one  died 
in  infancy  not  named ) ; all  of  these  are  dead  except  Perci- 
val, Robert  E.  Lee,  Louise  and  Eunice. 

A generation  has  passed  away,  and  the  Hunter  bury- 
ing ground  is  full  to  overflowing.  Dr.  Hunter  came  here 
a young  man,  compara’tively  full  of  hope  and  energy,  and 
commenced  improving  a home  in  this  beautiful  spot  on  the 
edge  of  the  prairie.  He  succeeded  and  died  with  old  age. 
His  sons  also  succeeded,  and  some  of  them  died  with  old 
age.  Thus  it  is  in  life,  one  following  the  footsteps  of  the 
other.  The  large,  roomy  house  of  the  Hunters  has  been 
remodeled,  until  only  a few  pieces  of  the  original  remain, 
and  the  new  work  is  getting  old  and  will  pass  aA\ay  like 
the  hand  that  fashioned  it.  Of  all  the  Hunters  that  once 
lived  here  and  had  their  joys  and  sorrows,  the  old  home 
now  has  but  one  occupant,  Robt.  E.  Lee  Hunter,  unmar- 
ried, and  who  lives  here  alone  and  runs  the  farm.  He  is 
the  son  of  Thomas  J.  Hunter,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  eleva- 
tion on  which  the  house  stands  is  a large  pecan  tree,  which 
his  father  planted,  and  which  bears  the  flnest  pecans  of 
any  tree  around  here.  West  of  the  house,  a short  dis- 
tance, is  Oyster  Creek,  a peculiar  stream.  It  heads  near 
here,  runs  parallel  with  the  Brazos,  but  keeps  clear  of  it 
and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Gulf.  All  other  streams 
near  the  Brazos  go  into  it  somewhere.  The  writer  spent 
more  than  a week  at  the  Hunter  place,  the  guest  of  the 
genial,  hospitable  Lee,  and  enjoyed  roaming  about  the 
historic  place.  In  front  of  the  east  gallery  stands  an  old 
moss-covered  post  oak  tree,  with  the  marks  of  many  rifle 
balls  upon  it.  Here  the  Hunters,  in  their  prime,  eyesight 
unimpaired,  with  the  old-time  rifles  preparing  to  take  a 
hunt  or  to  flght  Mexicans,  would  fire  at  that  tree,  empty 
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their  guns  so  that  they  could  clean  up  and  load  afresh. 
Here  a portion  of  the  Mexican  army  and  cavalry  remained, 
and  fed  away  nearly  800  bushels  of  his  corn,  killed  many 
hogs,  cooked  and  eat  fresh  pork  in  the  house,  and  left  it 
in  a very  filthy  condition  for  the  good  wife  to  worry  about 
when  she  returned  from  the  forced  flight. 

No  doubt  there  is  not  a dozen  of  those  Mexican  soldiers 
alive  now,  of  the  young,  saucy  fellows  that  camped  there  in 
1836. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


The  Bordens. 

Gail  Borden,  Sr.,  came  to  Texas  in  1828  and  settled  in 
Fort  Bend  County,  his  league  of  land  being  in  the 
famous  bend,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name.  He 
and  his  sons,  John  P.,  Thomas,  Gail,  Jr.,  and  Paschal,  took 
an  active  part  in  all  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  their  time,  not 
only  as  pioneers  to  subdue  the  wilderness  by  manual  labor 
until  it  should  blossom  as  the  rose,  but  helped  to  pave  the 
way  also  to  that  higher  civilization  which  we  now  enjoy,  as 
soldiers  to  help  fight  the  battles  against  all  enemies,  as 
statesmen  to  raise  their  voices  in  wise  council  while  the 
ship  of  state  was  being  guided  to  a safe  and  secure  haven. 
During  the  Texas  revolution  of  1836,  John  P.  Borden  and 
his  brother.  Paschal,  belonged  to  the  company  of  Captain 
Mosley  Baker,  and  was  in  the  heroic  fight  made  by  Baker’s 
men  at  San  Felipe,  by  which  they  prevented  the  Mexican 
army  from  crossing  there,  and  forced  them  to  abandon 
the  attempt  and  make  the  passage  at  Fort  Bend.  Later 
on  the  two  brothers  were  in  the  decisive  battle  at  San 
Jacinto,  John  P.  as  first  lieutenant  of  Captain  Baker’s 
company.  After  the  freedom  of  Texas  from  Mexican  rule 
was  accomplished,  John  P.  Borden  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Republic,  and  during  the  administration 
of  President  Lamar  was  appointed  land  commissioner  by 
him.  The  President  had  vetoed  a bill  establishing  a land 
office,  clearly  setting  forth  his  objections,  but  it  was  made 
a law  over  his  veto.  Lamar  then,  to  show  his  desire  to 
have  the  law  wisely  and  faithfully  executed,  appointed 
John  P.  Borden  the  first  commissioner,  and  conditions 
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afterwards  proved  that  a more  judicious  selection  could 
not  have  been  made. 

Thomas  and  Gail  Borden  were  the  founders  of  the  Texas 
Telegraph,  the  first  permanent  newspaper  published  in 
Texas,  first  making  its  appearance  at  San  Felipe  in  1835, 
then  the  press  and  type  were  removed  to  Harrisburg  in 
1836,  on  the  approach  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  they  were 
there  working  off  a form  of  the  paper  when  Santa  Annans 
army  appeared  at  that  place  and  they  were  forced  to  aban- 
don the  work  and  flee  for  their  lives.  The  type  and  press 
were  thrown  into  the  bayou  and  the  printing  office  de- 
stroyed. After  the  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Telegraph  was  renewed  at  Columbia,  but  was 
with  the  government  transferred  to  the  town  of  Hous- 
ton, and  soon  afterwards  the  paper  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Moore  and  Cruger. 

Thomas  Borden  was  a lieutenant  in  Captain  Bird^s 
company  in  1835,  and  commanded  the  company  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Bird  when  San  Antonio  wms  stormed  by 
the  Texans  under  Colonel  Ben  Milam  and  Colonel  Francis 
W.  Johnson.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  steam  gauge. 
He  was  older  than  his  brother,  Gail,  and  besides  being  a 
partner  in  the  publication  of  the  Telegraph,  was  also  in 
charge  the  survey  and  sale  of  lots  in  Galveston,  and  died  in 
that  city  in  1877. 

John  P,  Borden  was  in  the  Somerville  campaign  of  1842 
and  survived  all  of  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  frontier 
life  until  1891,  dying  in  that  year  at  an  advanced  age. 

Gail  Borden  filled  a number  of  civil  offices  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  at  San  Felipe  in  1833.  He  was 
also  the  agent  for  the  Galveston  City  Company,  and  the 
first  collector  of  the  port  of  Galveston.  After  annexation 
he  distinguished  himself  as  an  inventor,  first  securing  a 
valuable  patent  for  preserving  meat  in  a form  which  he 
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called  ‘^meat  biscuit.”  He  also  invented  and  secured  a 
patent  for  a process  of  condensing  milk,  and  ‘‘Bordenfs 
Condensed'  Milk”  is  a staple  article  of  commerce.  He 
made  the  first  condensed  milk  where  the  town  of  Glidden 
is  now,  in  Colorado  County,  but  then  called  Borden.  As 
late  as  1887  his  sign  was  still  to  be  seen,  which  read: 
‘‘Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Factory.”  At  that  time  a post- 
office  and  Borden’s  place  was  about  all  there  was  there. 
Gail  Borden,  Sr.,  died  at  this  place,  but  in  what  year  the 
writer  does  not  know.  Gail,  Jr.,  died  there  in  January, 
1874.  The  County  of  Borden,  at  the  foot  of  the  plains,  was 
named  for  him,  as  was  also  the  county  seat,  which  is  Gail. 
Paschal  Borden  married  a Miss  Stafford,  and  died  at  Staf- 
ford’s Point,  on  Oyster  Creek,  in  Fort  Bend  County. 

The  Bordens  were  valuable  accessions  to  the  colony  of 
Austin,  and  came  from  Ohio  there.  They  faithfully  did 
their  part  in  the  days  that  “tried  men’s  souls,”  and  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  duty  and  integrity,  were  not 
found  wanting. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Incident  in  Fort  Bend  County  During  the  Passage  op 
THE  Mexicans. 

With  all  of  the  history  that  has  been  written  of  the 
pioneer  days  of  Texas  and  the  wars  of  the  early  settlers 
against  Mexicans  and  Indians,  yet  many  incidents  re- 
main unrecorded,  and  will  ever  remain  so.  Those  con- 
nected with  them,  and  the  only  ones  conversant  with  the 
facts,  have  long  since  passed  away  and  the  history  lost. 
The  writer,  in  his  researches  for  Fort  Bend  County  his- 
tory, came  across  the  following  pathetic  incident,  penned 
by  one  who  has  passed  away,  yet  the  facts  remain  and 
live,  and  it  is  to  such  men  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind 
who  record  facts  and  dates  in  a manner  in  which  they  can 
be  preserved  for  generations  to  come,  are  we  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  people  of  Texas  should  and  do  cherish  the 
memory  of  those  men  and  women  who  have  labored  and 
spent  their  time  and  money  in  order  that  the  deeds  of  our 
forefathers  and  mothers  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  the 
hardships  which  they  endured  for  us  should  ever  remain  a 
cherished  and  green  spot  in  our  memories. 

While  the  people  of  Fort  Bend  County  were  fleeing  and 
hiding  from  the  Mexican  invaders,  unavoidable  fate  threw 
a young  couple  into  the  deep  tangled  recesses  of  a cane 
brake  below  Fort  Bend  on  the  Brazos  River,  from  whence 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  escape,  with  every  path  occu- 
pied or  picketed  by  the  enemy.  There  in  that  wild  re- 
treat, with  wild  beasts  for  neighbors  and  a negro  boy  for  a 
companion,  their  first-born  came  into  the  world. 
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That  young  father  was  Francis  Menefee  White,  after- 
wards a well  known  Legislator  and  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office.  His  wife  was  a Miss  McNutt,  who 
did  not  survive  many  years  the  remarkable  ordeal  through 
which  she  had  passed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Aunt  Lucy  Foster — Account  of  Her  Life 
AND  Death. 

We  are  permitted,  by  relatives  of  tbe  deceased,  to  copy 
the  following  from  a publication  at  the  time  of  her  death : 

‘^On  the  25th  of  March,  1872,  in  Fort  Bend  County, 
Texas,  Mrs.  Lucy  Foster,  wife  of  Randolph  Foster,  de- 
parted this  life  at  the  advanced  age  of  72  years.  Randolph 
Foster  and  his  wife  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  Texas. 
They  immigrated  from  Mississippi  and  settled  on  the 
Brazos  River,  prior  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  Austin’s  colon- 
ists, with  whom  they  became  incorporated,  and  as  such  re- 
ceived their  quota  of  land  from  the  Mexican  government. 

‘^At  that  early  day  they  settled  on  the  same  spot  where 
the  subject  of  this  notice  has  resided  ever  since,  and  where 
she  died,  surrounded  by  a numerous  family  and  a wide 
circle  of  friends,  all  of  whom  mourn  her  loss  as  one  whose 
place  can  never  be  filled.  The  future  of  Texas  can  never 
again  fashion  characters  such  as  her  past  gave  us.  They 
were  moulded  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  times  that 
have  passed  away  and  can  never  return. 

‘Aunt  Lucy’  was  a marked  type  of  the  women  of  her 
day  in  Texas.  During  all  of  the  trying  times  and  scenes 
through  which  she  passed,  from  the  date  of  her  settlement 
in  Texas  to  that  of  her  death,  she  was  ever  the  same — 
kind,  noble  and  generous  to  all.  Her  purity  and  goodness 
were  only  equalled  by  the  simplicity  and  unostentatious- 
ness of  her  manners. 

“As  wife,  mother,  neighbor,  she  was  a model.  None 
knew  her  but  to  admire  the  great  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
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her  character,  and  those  who  knew  her  longest  admired 
her  most. 

^‘But  few  of  the  ^Old  Three  Hundred’  now  remain 
among  us.  Thus,  one  by  one,  they  are  passing  away.  Long 
since  many  names  which  were  conspicuous  among  the  first 
settlers,  have  become  extinct  in  Texas,  and  very  soon  none 
of  those  dear  and  venerable  links  that  connect  the  long 
ago  and  romantic  past  of  Texas  with  the  stern  realities  of 
the  present,  will  be  with  us.  The  few  that  still  linger  with 
bowed  and  whitened  heads  to  contemplate  the  rich  and 
glorious  future  of  their  toil,  which  others  are  gathering 
around  them,  are  justly  entitled  to  every  honor  and  every 
comfort  that  is  in  our  power  to  bestow  upon  them  during 
the  remainder  of  their  days. 

‘^Yes,  the  present  and  future  people  of  Texas  owe  a 
vast  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  living  and  the  dead  of  that 
noble  pioneer  band.  The  ^Old  Three  Hundred,’  who, 
amidst  so  many  hardships,  trials  and  privations,  selected 
this  fairest  and  most  genial  domain  from  barbarism  and 
dedicated  it  to  productiveness  and  civilization,  and  turned 
it  over  to  those  who  should  succeed  them.  What  a herit- 
age! What  noble  disinterestedness!  In  the  great  contest 
for  such  a prize  in  common  with  all  the  ^Old  Three  Hun- 
dred’ ‘Aunt  Lucy’  Poster  acted  well  her  part. 

“May  she  rest  in  peace,  and  may  her  memory,  wdth  that 
of  all  her  compeers,  be  ever-cherished  among  the  bright- 
est jewels  that  adorn  the  early  history  of  Texas,  who  will 
perform  the  pleasing  task  of  gathering  them  all  up,  and 
giving  them  a setting,  befitting  their  brilliancy  and  rich- 
ness.”  ((j  g g >> 

“Richmond,  April,  1872. 

The  writer  of  this  history  of  Fort  Bend  County  hopes 
that  he  is  the  historian  who  has  rescued  these  incidents 
and  early  history  of  the  pioneers  of  Fort  Bend. 


Death  of  Randolph  Foster. 
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We  also  copy  the  following  from  an  old  print: 

DEATH  OF  RANDOLPH  FOSTER. 

^^Died,  on  the  18th  instant,  at  the  home  of  Thomas  M. 
Blakely  (his  son-in-law)  in  this  county,  Randolph  Foster. 
Eighty-eight  years  ago  he  was  bom  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  then  a wilderness,  but  little  known 
to  the  white  man.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  a member  for  a while  of  the  company  commanded 
by  Captain  Randall  Jones,  which  was  employed  in  hold- 
ing the  Southern  Indians  in  check  while  the  war  was  rag- 
ing in  the  region  now  comprising  the  States  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  He  was  in  Texas  as  early  as  1817,  and  his  camp 
was  situated  but  two  miles  from  the  spot  where  he  died. 
His  presence  here  antedated  the  settlement  of  Austin’s 
colony.  He  knew  Aaron  Burr,  General  Wilkinson,  Gen- 
eral Long,  Colonel  MaGee,  Colonel  Kemper,  Colonel  Ross, 
David  Crockett,  Ellis  P.  Bean,  the  pirate  Lafitte,  aud 
others  whose  shadows  flit  along  the  haze  of  early  Texas 
history,  and  seem  to  Texans  of  the  present  day  as  myths 
of  the  dreamy  past.  But  ‘Uncle  Ran’  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  tradition  era  and  the  present  time,  and 
authenticated  as  facts  w^hat  otherwise  might  have  been 
deemed  Actions  of  poets  and  romantists.  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  simplicity  of  habits  and  character,  gener- 
ous hospitality,  serene  and  unostentatious  in  his  piety,  and 
though  bold  and  fearless  in  disposition,  yet  the  most  pa- 
thetic soul  on  earth.  An  acquaintance  of  forty-one  years 
with  him,  during  which  not  a jar  or  a hard  thought  can  be 
remembered,  justifles  the  writer  in  saying  that  his  like  we 
never  saw,  and  may  never  see  again.  Death  has  been  busy 
in  our  midst,  and  rapidly  from  love’s  bright  circles  the 
gems  drop  away,  and  pass  to  brighter,  holier  worlds  than 
this.  His  history  should  be  written  by  some  one  with  a 
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cooler  brain,  a steadier  hand,  and  dryer  eyes  than  belongs 
to  him  who  pens  these  lines. 

^T'ncle  Ran. 

‘‘We  plead 

Teach  us  thy  simple  way,  unveil  the  lure 
Which  waves  of  doubt  and  fear  around  us  roll. 

“We  need 

Thy  steady  grasp  upon  the  helm,  thy  pious  love 
To  show  that  thou  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Mas.  Julia  Jones. 

Mrs.  Julia  Jones,  daughter  of  Judge  C.  C.  Dyer,  was 
born  in  Fort  Bend  County  in  1839.  Her  father  was  a na- 
tive of  Tennessee  and  was  bom  at  Dyersburg  January  29, 
1799,  and  came  to  Texas  with  William  Stafford  in  1824. 
In  this  same  year  he  married  Sarah  Stafford,  who  was 
born  February  5,  1809,  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Judge  Dyer  had  twelve  in  family — six  boys  and  six  girls. 
He  lived  to  quite  an  old  age,  served  as  county  judge  of 
Fort  Bend  County,  and  died  in  1864  on  his  farm  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Brazos  River,  opposite  Richmond.  He 
had  been  suffering  for  some  time  with  heart  trouble  and 
fell  in  the  field  one  morning  while  taking  a walk,  and  was 
brought  to  the  house  dead  by  the  negro  field  hands.  Mrs. 
Dyer  died  in  1874.  Their  homestead  is  now  known  as  the 
Pleasant’s  place. 

William  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Dyer, 
was  born  in  1825.  He  married  Miss  Annie  Swenson,  who 
still  survives.  Her  brother,  F.  M.  Swenson,  lived  in  Fort 
Bend  County  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  but  removed  to  New 
York  and  became  a prominent  banker  there.  William 
Dyer  died  at  Round  Rock,  Texas,  February  25,  1903,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  87  years. 

James  Foster  Dyer  was  bom  in  1827  and  in  1852  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Catherine  Barnett,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Nancy  Barnett.  Their  children  were  John,  Clara, 
Mary  and  Lottie.  The  last  named  is  the  only  one  living 
and  is  the  wife  of  John  M.  Moore. 

Harvey  Franklin  Dyer  was  born  September  26,  1830, 
and  died  young. 
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John  Eli  was  born  July  11,  1832,  and  married  first  Miss 
Little,  of  Alabama,  and  second  Miss  Heard,  of  Eastern 
Texas,  in  Liberty  County.  Children  by  his  first  wife  was 
one  son,  Thomas,  and  eleven  by  second  marriage. 

Sarah  was  born  August  23rd,  1835,  and  married  Henry 
Gray  Little,  of  Alabama.  Their  children  were  Bettie, 
Katie  and  Herbert 

Mary  was  born  June  3rd,  1837,  and  died  in  infancy. 

Julia,  born  April  15th,  1839,  and  married  Austin  Jones, 
son  of  Captain  Randall  Jones;  one  'child,  died  in  infancy. 
Husband  died  in  1889.  She  still  survives  and  lives  in 
Richmond. 

Josephine,  born  December  29,  1841,  and  married  Thom- 
as Richardson,  of  Florida,  in  1861.  Their  children  were: 
Thomas,  Stafford,  Effie,  Benita  and  Florence.  They 
went  to  Mexico  in  1866,  and  Benita  was  born  there. 

Martha,  born  22nd  of  June,  1843,  and  died  in  infancy. 

Pembroke,  born  22nd  of  June,  1846,  and  married  Miss 
Ida  Thompson,  daughter  of  Isam  Thompson,  of  Matagorda 
County,  Texas.  Their  children  were  Sallie,  Velma  and 
Pembroke — all  now  living  in  Houston. 

DeWitt  Clinton  Dyer,  born  16th  of  August,  1848. 

Florence,  born  April  26,  1853.  She  married  August 
Meyer,  and  died,  leaving  four  children:  Leon,  Clement, 
Vernon,  and  Lottie.  The  last  named  married  Ed.  Win- 
ston, great  grandson  of  Mrs.  Jane  Long.  These  children 
were  raised  by  Mrs.  Julia  Jones,  of  Richmond. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  Shipmans  and  Moetons. 

Moses  Shipman,  one  of  the  colonists  of  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  and  married  Mary 
Robinson,  daughter  of  John  Robinson,  of  South  Carolina, 
on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1798.  Their  first  son  died 
in  infancy,  and  their  second  son,  Daniel,  was  born  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1801.  After  these  were  four  sons  and 
four  daughters,  to-wit : 

Edward,  born  in  Tennessee,  March  1st,  1803. 

Mary,  born  in  North  Carolina,  September  28th,  1805. 

John  M.,  born  in  North  Carolina,  March  17th,  1808. 

Christina,  born  in  South  Carolina,  August  23rd,  1810. 

James  R.,  born  in  South  Carolina,  April  8th,  1813. 

Moses,  Jr.,  born  in  Tennessee,  January  16th,  1816. 

Elizabeth,  born  in  Missouri,  February  3rd,  1819. 

Lucetta,  born  in  Arkansas,  December  28th,  1821. 

In  1814,  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  the  Shipmans  left 
South  Carolina  and  went  to  North  Carolina  and  stopped  in 
Buncombe  County  until  fall,  intending  to  start  again  in 
November,  but  rented  a farm  on  the  French  Broad  River 
and  made  a crop. 

In  the  fall  they  sold  their  crop  and  started  to  Tennes- 
see, and,  after  a weary  trip  all  the^way  in  wagons,  Mr. 
Shipman  bought  a tract  of  land  on  Bradley’s  Creek  in 
Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  and  there  built  a house, 
rented  a field  and  made  a crop. 

Next  year  the  oldest  boys  put  in  twelve  acres  on  their 
own  land,  and  then  again  rented  the  same  farm  as  the 
previous  year.  Now,  at  this  time,  a relation  of  the  Ship- 
mans  named  James  Burleson  and  his  two  sons,  Edward 
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and  Joseph,  lived  near  the  Tennessee  River,  opposite  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  These  Indians  had  large  farms  of  rich 
land,  and  the  Burlesons  and  Rpbert  Thrasher,  son-in-law 
of  James  Burleson,  crossed  over  there  and  rented  a fine 
body  of  land  from  the  Indians  and  made  a good  and  large 
crop.  In  the  fall  a difficulty  occurred  between  the  Indians 
and  Burlesons  in  regard  to  a settlement  about  the  crop, 
w^hich  culminated  in’  a general  fight.  The  Indians  out- 
numbered the  whites,  and  were  about  to  get  the  best  of 
them,  when  Ed.  Burleson  killed  two  of  the  Indians  with 
a pair  of  holster  pistols,  which  gave  them  a chance  to  get 
clear  of  the  Indians  and  make  their  escape.  This  young 
Ed.  Burleson  w^as  afterwards  the  famous  General  Ed. 
Burleson  of  Texas. 

After  this  difficulty  Ed.  and  Joe  Burleson  came  to  the 
house  of  Moses  Shipman,  in  Franklin  County,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  go  with  them  to  Howard  County,  Missouri. 
He  started  on  the  16th  of  October,  but  stopped  in  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Burlesons  went  on.  Shipman  made  a crop 
on  Schoal  Creek,  111.,  and  then  moved  on  again  and  ar- 
rived at  the  Burlesons  in  Howard  County,  Mo.,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1817,  and  remained  there  two  years.  Moved  then  to 
Richland  Creek,  Mo.,  made  two  good  crops,  and  was  get- 
ting comfortably  fixed,  when  an  old  friend,  Reuben  Gage, 
prevailed  on  Shipman  to  move  with  him  to  Arkansas,  which 
he  did,  but  did  not  remain  there  long,  as  they  began  to 
hear  of  Texas  and  the  fine  inducements  there  for  settlers 
to  take  up  land.  They  now  turned  their  wagons  towards 
Texas,  and  crossed  Red  River,  opposite  Jonesboro,  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1822.  Near  here  Moses  Shipman  settled, 
but  his  son,  Daniel,  and  a young  man  named  George  Nid- 
ever,  who  came  with  them,  wanted  to  look  at  the  country 
further  west,  and  soon  set  out  on  ponies  for  the  Brazos 
country.  They  came  by  way  of  Nacogdoches  and  crossed 
the  Trinity  River  at  a ford  two  miles  below  Robbings 
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Ferry,  and  crossed  the  Brazos  River  at  Robinson’s  Ferry, 
or  near  it ; rather,  for  as  the  river  was  low,  they  forded  it. 
This  was  near  where  the  town  of  Washingtx>n  was  after- 
wards built,  and  where  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence w’as  signed.  From  here  the  boys  went  to  the 
house  of  Martin  Varner,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Independence,  arriving  there  the  8th  day  of 
April,  1822. 

From  Varner’s  Shipman  and  his  companion  went  back 
to  the  family  on  Red  River  and  told  them  all  about  the 
grants  of  land  and  Austin’s  colony,  which  had  been  ex- 
plained to  them  by  Varner. 

Moses  Shipman  was  well  pleased  with  their  report,  and 
it  was  decided  for  all  to  go  to  the  Brazos  in  the  fall,  but 
when  that  time  came  they  w^ere  all  sick,  and  did  not  get  off 
until  the  following  fall. 

They  struck  the  Brazos  at  Robinson’s  Ferry,  and  then 
went  to  Varner’s  place,  and  here  the  elder  Shipman  bought 
some  improvements  and  planted  a crop.  After  this  he 
went  to  San  Felipe  to  see  General  Austin  and  made  a 
contract  with  him  for  a labor  of  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Felipe,  in  the  forks  of  the  Brazos  River  and  Mill 
Creek,  in  what  is  now  Austin  County.  They  moved  to  the 
new  home  in  1824,  and  went  to  work  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  in  a dense  cane  brake  and  cleared  up  a small  farm 
as  late  as  it  was  and  made  some  corn,  fine  turnips  and 
many  other  vegetables.  Their  league  was  taken  later,  on 
Oyster  Creek,  east  side  of  the  Brazos  near  the  lower  side 
of  Fort  Bend  County,  about  twenty  miles  below  Rich- 
mond.  On  the  labor  they  built  comfortable  log  houses,  and 
here  a Baptist  preacher  named  Joseph  Bays  preached  a 
sermon,  probably  the  first  west  of  the  Brazos  River. 

About  this  time  the  Craunkaway  Indians  were  trouble- 
some on  the  lower  Brazos  and  Colorado,  and  Colonel  Aus- 
tin ordered  a company  to  be  raised  and  march  against 
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them.  Amos  Ralls  was  the  captain,  and  Moses  Shipman 
and  his  son,  Daniel,  belonged  to  the  company.  They  start- 
ed with  the  command  from  San  Felipe  about  July,  1825. 
At  the  8-mile  point  Moses  Shipman  was  taken  sick  and 
returned  home.  The  balance  went  on  to  Buckner’s  Spring 
in  the  edge  of  the  Colorado  bottom,  and  spies  sent  from 
there  to  the  head  of  ^^Bay  Prairie”  on  ‘‘Old  Oaney”  to  look 
out  for  the  Indians.  After  various  scouting,  and  finding 
no  fresh  sign  of  Indians,  they  learned  that  Captain  Ran- 
dall Jones  had  fought  the  Indians  and  had  three  men 
killed,  but  that  the  Indians  had  left  the  country.  Cap- 
tain Ralls  and  his  men  now  returned  home,  and  went  later 
with  Oeneral  Austin  to  hunt  for  the  hostiles.  They  were 
located  near  the  town  of  Goliad,  then  called  La  Bahia, 
but  they,  through  some  Mexicans,  made  a treaty  with 
Austin,  and  the  men,  about  75  in  number,  again  returned. 
Daniel  Shipman  was  in  this  expedition,  a*  member  of  Cap- 
tain Horatio  Chriesman’s  company. 

On  one  occasion  Daniel  Shipman  and  a man  named 
Potter  were  out  prospecting  toward  the  Sabine  and  camped 
about  dark  in  a grove  of  timber.  They  carried  no  fire- 
arms, as  all  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country  pro- 
fessed to  be  friendly.  A large  Indian  came  to  their  camp 
and  stated  that  he  wanted  something  to  eat  and  to  remain 
with  them  until  morning.  Apprehending  no  danger,  they 
consented  to  this,  but  some  time  during  the  night  he  at- 
tempted to  kill  both  of  them  with  a club.  He  struck  Pot- 
ter first,  who  remained  unconscious  without  waking,  and 
then  went  to  where  young  Shipman  was  sleeping  near  his 
horse  and  struck  him  a blow  on  the  head,  but  the  end  of 
the  club  struck  the  ground,  deadening  the  force,  and,  in- 
stead of  killing  the  boy  or  rendering  him  insensible,  he 
called  loudly  on  Potter  to  come  to  his  assistance.  These 
calls  aroused  Potter  and  he  sprang  up  at  once  and  bounded 
toward  him,  and  the  Indian  ran  away  and  was  seen  no 
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more.  Both  boy  and  man  were  covered  with  blood,  and, 
fearing  other  Indians  would  come,  they  at  once  saddled 
their  horses,  and,  rapidly  leaving  the  spot,  succeeded  in 
getting  home,  with  badly  swollen  heads.  Evidently  the 
object  of  the  Indian  was  to  knock  them  insensible  or  kill 
them  and  then  get  their  horses  and  equippage. 

In  time  the  Shipmans  moved  to  their  league  and  opened 
up  a good  farm  and  raised  an  abundance  of  everything 
they  planted.  Game  was  in  great  plenty,  in  fact  there 
were  so  many  bears,  panthers  and  leopards  that  many 
hogs  were  killed  by  them,  but  the  Shipman  boys  killed 
many  of  them  also. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  1828,  Daniel  Shipman  mar- 
ried Miss  Margarette  Kelley  and  settled  on  the  bank  of 
‘^Oyster  Creek,’’  and  built  a nice  and  comfortable  home. 

In  1832,  when  the  Mexican  authorities  cast  William  B. 
Travis,  Patrick  Jack  and  Monroe  Edwards  into  prison  at 
Anahuac,  two  companies  were  raised  in  Austin’s  colony  to 
repair  to  the  scene,  and  in  conjunction  with  settlers  from 
other  places  to  demand  justice,  Daniel  Shipman  was  in 
the  company  of  Captain  Frank  W.  Johnson,  and  remained 
in  the  service  until  the  prisoners  were  released,  after  some 
fighting. 

Daniel  was  also  at  the  taking  of  San  Antonio  in  1835,  in 
Captain  Bird’s  company,  of  w’hich  Thomas  P.  Borden  was 
lieutenant,  and  commanded  the  company  in  the  absence  of 
Captain  Bird. 

John  Shipman,  as  has  already  been  stated,  belonged  to 
Captain  Wiley  Martin’s  company  at  Fort  Bend,  and  also 
was  in  the  unfortunate  Mier  expedition,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life. 

John  V.  Morton  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
married  Elizabeth  Shipman  December  22nd,  1836,  and 
died  February  7th,  1843.  His  father,  William  Morton, 
died  in  May,  1833.  John  Morton  was  in  the  battle  of  San 
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Jacinto.  He  left  three  children — Mary  Ann  Morton,  born 
January  16th,  1838.  Louisa  Jane  Morton,  born  Septem- 
ber 11th,  1839.  John  S.  Morton,  born  December  7 th, 
1841. 

Mary  Ann  died  August  24th,  1852.  Louisa  died  July 
27th,  1843.  John  S.  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a 
horse  July  10th,  1848.  John  V.  Morton^s  wife  survived 
him,  and  married  S.  B.  Glasscock  at  Richmond  in  1849, 
and  she  died  at  Houston  in  April,  1883.  Two  children 
of  this  marriage  survived  her — Hillery  R.  Glasscock  and 
Sarah  Martha  Glasscock ; the  latter  married  W.  A.  Gray, 
of  ^^Buffalo  Gap,’’  Taylor  County,  Texas,  in  1881. 

The  children  of  Moses  Shipman  were  Daniel,  Edward, 
Christena,  John  M.,  J.  R.  Lucetta,  Moses  G.,  and  Eliza- 
beth. 

Daniel  and  James  Shipman,  brothers,  were  in  the  fight 
at  San  Antonio  in  1835,  Daniel  being  near  Colonel  Ben 
Milam  when  he  was  killed. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


The  Mier  Expedition. 

In  giving  this  account  of  the  Mier  expedition,  I do  so 
on  aconnt  of  the  Fort  Bend  County  men  that  participated 
in  it.  My  readers  will  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  pronoun- 
cing Spanish  names  and  words  that  i has  the  sound  of  e 
and  e has  the  sound  of  a,  etc.  Mier  pronounced  Meer, 
Seco  pronounced  Saco,  and  so  on. 

The  cause  of  the  famous  Mier  expedition,  as  it  was 
called,  on  account  of  the  Texans  being  captured  at  that 
town  in  Mexico,  was  in  retaliation  for  the  invasion  of 
Texas  by  General  Wall  or  Woll  in  1842,  when  he  captured 
San  Antonio  and  carried  quite  a number  of  the  citizens 
of  that  place  prisoners  to  Mexico;  and,  although  a force 
of  Texans  had  hastily  collected  under  General  Caldwell 
and  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  Salado  Creek  and  drove  them 
back  to  Mexico,  still  they  were  not  satisfied  and  were 
anxious  to  invade  the  Mexican  country  and  fight  them 
there  also. 

An  expedition  was  gotten  up,  sanctioned  by  President 
Houston,  who  ordered  out  two  regiments  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  as  we  might  say,  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico. 
One  of  these  regiments  was  to  be  raised  in  Montgomery 
County,  which  then  embraced  what  now  constitutes 
Grimes  and  Walker  Counties,  and  the  other  was  to  come 
from  Washington  County.  The  first  regiment  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Joseph  L.  Bennett,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a soldier  at  San  Jacinto.  The  second  regiment 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Jesse  B.  McCrocklin,  and  the 
whole  under  General  Alexander  Somerville;  also  a veteran 
of  San  Jacinto.  The  raising  of  the  different  companies 
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was  not  confined  to  the  counties  named,  but  were  enlisted 
in  yarious  places,  and  among  these  volunteers  were  many 
who  participated  at  San  Jacinto,  and  others  were  noted 
Indian  fighters  from  the  west,  and,  take  it  all  together,  no 
better  set  of  fighting  men  could  have  been  enrolled  in  any 
country  than  those  who  marched  with  Somerville  for  the 
invasion  of  Mexico  in  the  winter  of  1842. 

The  starting  point  was  from  San  Antonio,  where  a 
camp  was  located  until  all  arrived  and  the  captains  re- 
ported for  duty.  Of  these  were  Captain  William  Ryon,  of 
Fort  Bend  County;  Captain  John  O.  Smith,  of  Houston 
(he  was  left  sick  at  Oonzales,  and  the  command  devolved 
on  Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Lubbock)  ; Captain  Bartlett 
Simms,  of  Bastrop;  Captain  William  M.  Eastland,  of 
Fayette;  Captain  Ewing  Cameron,  of  the  ^^Cow  Boys^^ 
from  down  on  the  San  Antonio  River;  Captain  John  G. 
Pierson,  of  Robertson  County ; Captain  Clark  L.  Owen,  of 
Jackson  County;  Captain  Isaac  N.  Mitchell,  of  Lavaca 
County;  Captain  Shelby  McNeil,  of  Brazoria  County. 
Captains  from  other  places:  Jerome  B.  Robertson,  E.  S. 
C.  Robertson,  Phillip  Coe,  Win.  S.  Fisher,  Samuel  Bogart, 
Jack  Hays  (spy  company),  James  R.  Cook,  Geo.  T.  How- 
ard, David  Murfree,  P.  H.  Bell,  afterwards  Governor  of 
Texas,  and Houghton. 

On  the  22nd  day  of  November,  1842,  the  command  left 
San  Antonio  for  Mexico.  There  were  700  men,  200  pack- 
mules  and  300  beeves  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The  com- 
mand embraced  several  preachers,  many  church  members, 
and  many  young  farmer  boys  from  East  Texas.  Flaco, 
the  Lipan  chief,  and  a few  of  his  tribe,  and  one  Apache 
Indian,  accompanied  the  expedition.  These  were  ahead 
with  the  spy  company  of  Captain  Jack  Hays,  nearly  all 
of  whom  were  old  Texas  Rangers.  After  crossing  the  swol- 
len Nueces  River,  Flaco  was  sent  back  by  Hays  with  a 
note  to  the  commander,  informing  him  that  he  had  cap- 
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tured  two  Mexican  scouts,  who  reported  that  two  compa- 
nies of  Mexican  troops  were  at  Laredo  and  might  be  cap- 
tured. One  of  these  Mexicans,  however,  made  his  escape 
and  carried  the  news  of  the  approach  of  a body  of  Texans 
to  the  troops  at  Laredo  and  they  made  their  escape. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  and  the  Texans  suffered 
greatly  and  expected  their  commander  to  make  a requisi- 
tion on  the  town  for  provisions,  blankets,  etc.  This  was 
done,  but  very  little  was  obtained,  not  more  than  enough 
to  feed  the  men  one  day.  All,  or  nearly  so,  wanted  to 
cross  the  river  at  once  and  have  a battle,  but  instead  the 
men  were  marched  three  miles  below  and  encamped  on  a 
high  bluff.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  days, 
and,  some  of  the  men  becoming  much  dissatisfied  at  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking,  finally  200  of  them  broke  away 
and  returned  home.  The  remaining  500  bore  down  the 
country  until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salado  River 
at  the  Carizio  village.  This  was  a clear,  cold  day,  the 
14th  of  December.  Here  the  Rio  Grande  River  was  crossed 
by  means  of  flat  boats.  General  Canales  came  in  sight 
with  about  700  men,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  attack 
the  Texans.  The  command  camped  here  and  had  plenty 
to  eat  of  kids  and  mutton  found  in  abundance  around  the 
deserted  village.  The  command  now  moved  upon  the  town 
of  Guerrero,  six  miles  distant,  and  made  a demand  for 
supplies.  A very  small  amount  was  furnished;  a cold 
wind  blew  from  the  mountains,  and  on  the  15th  the  com- 
mand was  moved  back  across  the  river.  On  the  19th  an 
order  was  read  for  the  command  to  prepare  to  return 
home,  as  the  expedition  was  off.  Three  hundred  men  re- 
fused to  obey,  but  the  others  did  break  camp  and  move 
off.  Those  who  remained  organized  again  into  companies 
under  Captains  Ewing  Cameron,  Wm.  M.  Eastland,  J.  G. 
Pierson,  Wm.  N.  Ryon,  Claudius  Buster,  John  R.  Baker, 
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C.  R.  Reese,  and  Wm.  S.  Fisher.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
most  of  these  were  the  original  captains,  and  many  of  their 
commands  had  remained  with  them.  Jack  Hays,  the  Mc- 
Cullochs,  Tom  Green  and  others  of  the  Rangers  remained 
a few  days  doing  scout  duty,  and  then  returned  to  San  An- 
tonio, deeming  the  force  which  remained  too  small  to  ac- 
complish anything. 

After  the  separation  of  the  command,  those  that  re- 
mained continued  their  march  down  the  river,  and  on  the 
21st  of  December  encamped  opposite  the  town  of  Mier. 
Ominous  name!  How  the  hearts  of  the  readers  of  Texas 
history  now  thrill  at  the  mention  of  it!  Then  it  had  no 
significance.  The  town  of  Mier  was  six  miles  from  the 
camp  of  the  Texans,  and  on  the  following  morning  they 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  marched  to  the  town  and  made  a 
requisition  on  the  alcalde  for  provisions  and  clothing.  He 
promised  that  the  articles  should  be  delivered  next  day  at 
the  river,  but  below  the  camp  of  the  Texans.  The.  latter, 
however,  when  they  returned  to  camp  brought  the  alcalde 
along  with  them  as  security  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 
On  the  23rd  they  moved  their  camp  opposite  the  place 
where  the  goods  were  to  be  delivered,  but  the  day  passed 
off,  and  the  next,  and  still  the  articles  did  not  come.  The 
Texan  spies,  who  had  been  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  captured  a Mexican,  who 
reported  that  General  Ampudia  had  arrived  in  Mier  with 
troops  and  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  the  alcalde’s  prom- 
ise. The  Texans  then  determined  to  again  cross  the  river 
and  give  them  battle.  By  4 o’clock  in  the  evening  all  had 
crossed  (except  forty-one  men  who  were  left  as  camp 
guards)  and  were  on  their  march  to  the  town.  Captain 
Baker  was  in  advance  with  a spy  company,  and  first  met 
the  Mexicans  who  were  coming  out  to  fight  the  Texans. 
Ampudia,  however,  retreated,  and  at  dark  again  entered 
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the  town.  The  Texans  adyanced  to  the  Alcantra  Creek 
east  of  the  town  and  halted  for  some  time.  This  little 
stream  ran  very  rapidly  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a cross- 
ing. They  finally  succeeded  in  getting  over,  but  by  this 
time  a lively  fight  had  commenced  between  Captain  Baker 
and  the  Mexican  cavalry,  in  which  five  of  the  Texans  were 
cut  off  and  captured.  Among  these  were  Sam  Walker 
(famous  Ranger  under  Hays),  Dr.  Sinnickson,  Beasley 
and  “Legs  Lewis.’’  Others  had  narrow  escapes.  It  was 
a hand  to  hand  fight,  and  the  Texans  who  were  cut  off 
abandoned  their  horses  and  ran  acrossi  fences  and  ditches. 
Walker  was  caught  by  a powerful  Mexican  and  held  down 
while  Others  tied  him.  A man  named  McMullens  was 
caught  by  the  legs  while  getting  over  a fence,  but  his  boots 
pulled  off  and  he  made  his  escape.  The  Texans  had  emptied 
their  guns  and  pistols  in  the  fight  and  had  no  time  to  re- 
load. Big  Foot  Wallace  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  town, 
but  seeing  a large  body  of  Mexican  cavalry  coming  out, 
came  galloping  back,  passed  “Legs  Lewis”  and  yelled  out 
to  him,  “You  had  better  run,  the  Mexicans  will  get  you 
sure.” 

After  the  main  body  of  the  Texans  had  crossed  the  creek 
they  advanced  into  the  town,  and  passed  down  a street 
leading  into  the  public  square,  where  the  Mexicans  had 
planted  cannon.  They  were  now  fired  on,  and  a man  named 
Jones  was  killed.  He  was  a well  dressed  man,  wore  a 
great  deal  of  jewelry,  carried  a gold  watch,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans made  a rush  to  secure  his  body.  Here  a bloody  fight 
took  place,  in  which  about  twenty  Mexicans  were  killed, 
and  they  were  forced  back  into  the  houses  and  cross  streets. 

When  the  Texans  arrived  at  a point  near  the  cannon, 
they  received  a discharge  of  grape-shot  which  swept  the 
street  and  compelled  them  to  take  shelter  behind  the  build- 
ings. It  was  now  dark,  Christmas  Eve,  1842.  The  only 
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chance  for  the  Texans  to  advance  was  to  open  passage- 
ways through  the  adobe  buildings,  and  thus  work  their 
way  to  the  cannon.  Their  horses  had  been  left  at  the 
creek  with  a guard.  All  night  they  worked  through  the 
buildings,  opening  breaches  with  pick  and  crow-bar,  and 
when  daylight  came  they  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
cannon.  While  engaged  in  the  work  during  the  night, 
Big  Foot  Wallace  found  a Mexican  baby  which  had  been 
abandoned  during  the  hasty  exit  of  the  occupants  of  the 
house  on  the  approach  of  the  Texans.  Wallace  told  the 
writer  that  ‘The  little  devil  squalled  like  a pantheF’  when 
they  dug  into  the  room  where  it  was,  and  Big  Foot  took 
it  up  and  advancing  to  a wall  which  enclosed  a yard, 
called  out  in  Spanish  for  some  one  to  come  and  get  the 
muchacJio,  reached  up  and  dropped  it  over.  A woman’s 
voice  was  heard  on  the  outside,  and  no  doubt  it  was  taken 
care  of. 

At  daylight  port  holes  were  opened  in  the  various  rooms 
where  the  captains  had  posted  their  men,  and  a lively 
crackiug  of  rifies  commenced  at  the  artillerymen  in  the 
square,  and  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  them  and 
stay  away,  for  it  Avas  death  to  go  near  them. 

During  the  day  three  desperate  attempts  to  storm  and 
carry  the  position  of  the  Texans  were  made,  but  each 
charge  aa^s  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy.  The 
bravest  of  these  assaulting  parties  were  the  ‘^Presidio  Ales’^ 
(town  guards).  They  wore  black  hats  with  white  bands 
around  them,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  killed.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  occupied  by  a portion  of  the  Texans  a strong 
Mexican  drink  called  ^^Aguadente”  was  found,  and  the 
men  commenced  drinking  it  to  excess,  even  one  of  the  of- 
ficers imbibing  so  freely  that  he  became  intoxicated  and 
fell  to  the  fioor,  and  while  in  that  condition  was  hit  by  a 
bullet.  The  Mexicans  were  firing  all  the  time,  and  ver^^ 
often  a bullet  would  come  through  a port  hole,  the  roof. 
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or  through  some  crack,  and  strike  a man  down,  either  kill- 
ing or  severely  wounding  him.  Big  Foot  Wallace,  al- 
though he  liked  whiskey  himself,  saw  what  the  end  would 
be  if  the  men  kept  on  drinking,  and  promptly  poured  the 
balance  of  the  ^‘fire-water,^’  as  the  Indians  call  it,  out  on 
the  floor.  One  of  the  men,  Joe  Berry,  in  coming  into  town 
the  evening  before,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  fell  down  an  em- 
bankment and  broke  his  leg.  His  brother.  Bates  Berry,  and 
some  others  bore  him  to  a vacant  house  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  remained  there  with  him.  During  the 
battle  on  the  following  day  they  were  discovered  by  the 
Mexicans  and  attacked.  They  made  a rush  to  reach  the 
position  of  their  comrades,  but  all  were  killed  except  Bates 
Berry,  and  he  only  left  his  crippled  brother  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  latter,  who  thought  the  Mexicans  would 
spare  him  and  take  him  prisoner.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  A Mexican  lieutenant  named  Algerette,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  assaulting  party,  killed  Berry 
with  his  sword  as  he  lay  helpless  on  the  floor.  One  of  the 
men  killed  here  was  a bugler  named  Austin. 

The  battle  raged  all  day,  the  Mexicans  occupying  house- 
tops and  gutters,  and  shielding  themselves  as  best  the^ 
could  from  the  deadly  rifle  Are  of  the  Texans.  Many  of 
those  killed  w ere  shot  in  the  head.  MTien  it  was  no  long- 
er possible  for  them  to  go  near  their  cannons,  they  at- 
tempted to  rope  them  from  around  corners,  and  did  suc- 
ceed in  dragging  some  of  them  away  in  this  manner.  The 
battle  lasted  through  the  night  with  constantly  sounding 
bugles,  and  it  was  thought  that  Ampudia  Avas  being  rein- 
forced. The  Texans,  however,  were  undismayed,  and  con- 
tinued to  load  and  fire  as  opportunity  offered,  and  re- 
pelled seA’^eral  more  charges.  Great  confusion  prevailed 
among  the  Mexicans.  They  uttered  cries  and  curses  of 
rage  and  pain,  amidst  a constant  blast  of  bugles. 
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During  the  fight  after  daylight  on  the  26th,  the  small 
firuard  Avhich  had  been  left  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alcantra 
Creek  crossed  and  attacked  about  sixty  of  the  Mexican  cav- 
alry and  routed  them,  but  seeing  a reinforcement  coming, 
made  a desperate  attempt  to  reach  their  comrades  in  the 
town.  Out  of  the  nine  men  who  made  this  attempt,  two  suc- 
ceeded, four  were  killed,  and  three  captured. 

During  the  first  close  assaults  many  Avere  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides;  Colonel  Fisher  himself,  AA^ho  had 
been  elected  to  the  command,  Avas  severely  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Cameron  had  fortified  himself  and  men  in  the  rear 
of  the  building  occupied  by  Colonel  Fisher  and  the  men 
with  him,  and  had  been  exposed  to  a heavy  fire,  during 
which  he  had  three  men  killed  and  se\^en  Avounded.  After 
some  slack  in  the  firing  the  bugles  began  to  sound  anoth- 
er charge,  and  Cameron  hastily  left  his  position  and  en- 
tered that  of  Fisher,  and  asked  for  reinforcements  to  help 
to  defend  his  position.  About  this  time,  however,  a white 
fiag  Avas  brought  out  by  Dr.  Sinnickson,  one  of  the  Tex- 
ans who  had  been  captured,  as  before  stated.  He  was 
ordered  to  do  so  by  General  Ampudia,  and  also  to  tell 
the  Texans  that  he  had  1700  troops  in  the  town,  and  300 
more  on  the  road  from  Monterey,  and  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  them  to  continue  to  resist,  but  if  they  surren- 
dered Avould  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  if  not,  no 
quarter  would  be  given  them.  The  prospect  fur  the  Texans 
was  gloomy,  and  although  they  had  fought  as  men  worthy 
the  name  of  Texans,  and  had  caused  the  streets  of  Mier 
to  almost  run  with  blood,  yet  they  saw  no  chance  to  win. 
They  were  on  foreign  soil,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  their 
enemies,  their  number  reduced,  ammunition  failing,  and 
the  men  almost  worn  out.  Some,  however,  were  not  in 
favor  of  a surrender,  and  thought  they  could  make  a run 
from  their  barricaded  positions  and  fight  their  way  out 
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of  the  town  and  back  to  their  other  men  on  the  river.  This 
would  have  been  easy  compared  to  what  they  did  attempt 
later  on  without  any  guns  at  all.  Many  among  Fisher’s 
men  and  those  of  the  other  captains  were  in  favor  of  a 
surrender,  and  a consultation  was  held.  Cameron  now 
left  the  place,  and,  hurrying  back,  urged  his  men  to  con- 
tinue the  fight.  The  majority  favored  a surrender,  and 
soon  men  from  the  various  positions,  which  they  occupied 
during  the  battle,  were  seen  leaving  and  giving  up  their 
guns  in  the  street.  When  Fisher’s  men  commenced  going 
out  Big  Foot  Wallace,  who  had  been  with  them,  left  ana 
ran  to  the  position  of  Oameron.  Others  now  also  left 
their  commands  and  came  to  Cameron,  until  about  fifty 
stood  around  him  asking  him  to  take  command  and  con- 
tinue the  battle,  or  make  a rush  and  fight  their  way  out. 

At  this  time  great  confusion  prevailed;  some  were  sur- 
rendering and  others  firing.  Cameron  held  his  position 
until  all  the  balance  had  surrendered,  and,  seeing  that  aB 
hope  was  gone,  said  to  his  men  who,  with  stern  but 
anxious  faces,  stood  around  him : “Boys,  it  is  no  use  for  us 
to  continue  the  fight ; they  are  all  gone  but  us.”  The  men 
stood  for  a few  moments  looking  through  the  port  holes 
at  the  hordes  of  Mexicans  who  were  now  making  a grand 
display,  the  cavalry  charging  up  and  down  the  streets  and 
others  carrying  away  the  guns  of  the  Texans,  while  some 
were  entering  the  various  rooms  where  they  fought,  and 
bringing  out  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  captured  Tex- 
ans were  herded  together  on  the  plaza,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  town  filled  the  streets,  coming  to  look  at  them,  and 
the  cries  of  many  women  were  heard  lamenting  the  dead, 
while  others  cheered  for  victory.  Thus  were  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  battle  of  Mier,  when  Cameron’s  men  slowly 
filed  out  from  their  barricade  in  signal  of  their  sur- 
render. Thomas  J.  Green,  a gallant  soldier,  broke  his 
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sword,  as  did  also  Cameron  his  rifle,  instead  of  surrender- 
ing them.  Wallace  was  opposed  to  a surrender  up  to  the 
last  moment.  His  brother,  Samuel,  and  other  relatives 
had  met  death  after  a surrender  at  Goliad,  and  he  told 
the  men  that  would  be  their  fate  as  soon  as  they  gave  up 
their  guns.  The  brave  Cameron,  however,  wishing  to  save 
the  lives  of  his  men,  took  the  lead  and  they  followed.  In 
the  streets  they  were  met  by  a strong  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  painful  task  of  handing  over  their  rifles, 
pistols  and  knives  was  consummated. 

As  the  eaptured  Texans  were  marched  to  the  plaza  their 
shoes  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  Mexi- 
cans. The  house  tops  and  the  gutters  were  also  dripping 
with  blood. 

The  ^lexican  loss  in  the  battle,  considering  the  numbers 
engaged,  was  fearful.  Their  own  report  was  500  killed 
out  of  2,000.  Their  wounded  probably  ,was  not  half  so 
many,  as  the  Texans  fired'  at  close  range  and  with  deadly 
effect.  Forty  Mexican  artillerymen  were  killed  before 
they  would  abandon  their  guns.  The  Texans  had  260  men 
in  the  town,  16  of  whom  were  killed  and  30  wounded. 

In  the  public  square,  when  the  prisoners  were  carried 
there  and  halted,  they  saw  four  rows  of  dead  Mexicans 
reaching  across  it,  and  the  priests  of  the  town  were  among 
them  saying  mass  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  MTiile 
this  was  being  done  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Texans,  stripped 
of  their  clothing,  were  being  dragged  through  the  streets 
by  the  cavalry,  and  followed  by  yelling  Mexicans  of  all 
sizes  and  ages. 

During  the  last  days  of  December  Ampudia  set  out  with 
his  prisoners  for  the  City  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  wounded 
Texans  at  Mier  in  charge  of  Dr.  Sinnickson. 

On  January  the  10th,  1843,  the  captive  Texans  arrived 
at  Matamoras,  and  on  the  14th  set  out  from  that  place  for 
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Monterey,  guarded  by  a troop  of  cavalry.  On  the  march 
it  was  one  grand  jubilee  for  the  Mexicans.  They  starved 
the  prisoners  and  made  them  travel  on  foot  all  the  dis- 
tance, until  their  shoes  were  worn  out  and  they  were  thin 
and  haggard. 

The  enemy  made  grand  demonstrations  in  passing 
through  the  towns,  their  approach  being  heralded  by  bugle 
blasts  and  charging  cavalry. 

The  Texans  were  marched  through  the  streets,  followed 
by  yelling  mobs  of  men  and  boys.  The  Mexican  women, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  pitied  the  half  starved  Ameri- 
cans, and  when  they  arrived  at  Monterey  brought  food 
and  fed  them. 

They  stayed  here  from  the  18th  to  the  22nd  and  then 
started  to  Saltillo.  At  this  place  they  found  six  of  the 
Texans  who  had  been  captured  at  San  Antonio  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  before  when  Wall  captured  that  place. 

At  Saltillo  Colonel  Barragan  took  charge  of  the  prison- 
ers and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  village  of  Salado,  100 
miles  further  on,  w’here  they  arrived  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  were  there  placed  in  prison. 

For  some  time  the  Texans  had  contemplated  making  an 
attempt  to  escape,  and  had  formulated  a plan  at  Monterey; 
but  the  plot  w^as  discovered  by  the  Mexicans,  and  they 
bided  their  time  for  another  opportunity.  It  was  now  set 
on  foot  again,  and,  without  detection,  carried  out. 
There  had  been  an  addition  to  the  Mier  prisoners  by  a few 
of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Richard 
Brenham  and  Patrick  Lyons,  both  of  whom  were  anxious 
to  make  the  attempt  to  escape.  The  plan  was,  that  when 
the  prison  door  w^as  opened  early  in  the  morning,  Cameron 
w’as  to  give  the  signal,  by  throwing  up  his  hat,  and  a rush 
was  to  be  made  on  the  guards  stationed  there,  disarm 
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them,  and  then  charge  the  main  body  in  the  enclosed  yard, 
where  the  guns  and  ammunition  were  kept. 

When  all  was  ready  and  the  prison  door  swung  back, 
in  order  to  pass  in  the  scant  meal  for  the  captiyes,  Cam- 
eron gave  the  signal,  and  he,  Lyons,  Brenham  and  Samuel 
H.  Walker,  led  the  charge  and  succeeded  in  disarming 
the  guards  there,  and  then,  still  leading  the  way,  charged 
the  main  body,  followed  by  the  Texans  who  swarmed 
from  the  prison  house  and  bravely  followed  their  fearless 
leaders.  This  was  at  sunrise  on  the  11th  day  of  February, 
1843,  As  soon  as  the  first  charge  was  made  and  the  guards 
disarmed  at  the  prison  door,  the  Texans  rushed  into  the 
outer  court  of  the  building,  where  150  infantrymen  were 
guarding  the  arms  and  cartridge  boxes.  Without  hesitat- 
ing an  instant  they  rushed  upon  the  Mexican  soldiers  with 
their  naked  hands,  and  a most  desperate  struggle  com- 
menced for  the  possession  of  the  guns  and  ammunition. 
Where,  in  all  the  world^s  history,  will  we  find  deeds  re- 
corded of  braver  men  than  those  who,  on  that  February 
morning,  in  the  prison  yard  of  Salado,  rushed,  empty-hand- 
ed, on  regular  soldiers,  faced  the  leveled  muskets  with  un- 
flinching eye,  received  their  fire,  and  then  closed  in  with 
them,  grappling  bayonets  and  wrenching  guns  from  their 
hands.  This  body  of  infantry  were  soon  put  to  flight,  many 
of  them  being  disarmed  and  captured ; but  the  Texans  were 
not  yet  masters  of  the  situation.  Another  company  of  in- 
fantry was  stationed  at  the  gate,  and  a force  of  cavalry 
outside.  Again,  without  hesitating,  the  desperate  men 
rushed  on  these  at  the  gate.  Lieutenant  Barragan,  a brave 
young  officer  and  son  of  the  commander,  held  this  posi- 
tion, and  a most  desperate  fight  ensued.  Most  of  the  Tex- 
ans at  this  time  had  guns  with  bayonets  on  them,  but  the 
soldiers  here  under  Barragan  fought  better  than  the  others. 
In  vain,  however,  they  tried  to  keep  the  Texans  from  going 
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through  the  gate  which  would  give  them  their  liberty. 
The  noise  and  confusion  was  fearful.  The  Mexicans  ut- 
tered yells,  curses,  screams  of  terror  and  surprise,  mingled 
with  clashing  bayonets,  sabres  and  musket  shots. 

Big  Foot  Wallace  charged  a Mexican  and  tried  to  secure 
his  gun  in  the  first  fight,  but  the  fellow  made  a vicious 
thrust  at  the  big  Texan  with  his  bayonet,  which  Wallace 
caught,  and  a struggle  commenced  for  the  mastery,  and 
finally  the  bayonet  came  off  in  the  hands  of  Big  Foot,  and 
at  this  time  another  Texan  who  had  no  gun  came  behind 
the  Mexican  and  seized  the  gun  by  the  breecli  and  pulled 
it  away  from  him.  The  Mexican  then  fell  to  his  knees, 
threw  up  his  hands,  and  in  Spanish  asked  for  mercy,  which 
was  granted  him. 

The  cavalry  outside  became  terror  stricken  and  fled, 
and  the  infantry  at  the  gate  began  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  call  for  quarter,  but  for  a while  no  stop  could 
be  put  to  the  slaughter.  Finally  the  voice  of  Cameron 
was  heard  among  them,  pleading  for  the  lives  of  the  dis- 
armed guards,  and  the  maddened  Texans  desisted,  for  all 
loved  the  brave,  unselfish  Cameron. 

Many  Mexicans  lay  dead  and  Avounded  on  every  side, 
some  moaning  with  broken  heads  and  gunshot  wounds. 
Lieutenant  Barragan  displayed  great  bravey,  and  when 
his  men  were  defeated  and  himself  hemmed,  with  his  back 
to  a wall  successfully  parried  several  bayonet  thrusts 
with  his  sabre,  and  refused  to  surrender  except  to  an 
officer.  Some  one  called  for  a loaded  gun  to  shoot  him, 
but  Big  Foot  Wallace  said,  ^^No,  a brave  man  like  him 
deserves  to  live.’’  Barragan  now  in  his  dire  distress  called 
for  Captain  Cameron,  who  soon  came,  and  the  sword  was 
delivered  to  him.  Colonel  Barragan  had  run  away  with 
the  cavalry  and  left  his  son  to  fight  the  battle  at  the  gate. 
Some  of  the  Mexican  prisoners  said  the  lieutenant  did 
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not  get  Ms  bravery  from  his  father,  but  the  mother,  and 
that  he  looked  like  her. 

Five  Texans  lay  dead  and  many  more  were  wounded. 
Among  the  dead  were  the  gallant  Lyons  and  Brenham, 
who  helped  to  lead  the  charge  at  the  prison  door.  The 
town  of  Brenham,  Texas,  was  named  for  the  brave  young 
doctor,  who  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  time  of  the  fight  some  of  the  Texans  who  were 
sick  were  confined  to  themselves  in  an  outhouse  under 
guard,  but  when  the  battle  commenced  these  guards  ran 
away.  One  of  the  sick  men  was  a Fort  Bend  County  man 
named  Benjamin  Boone.  He  heard  the  fight,  and  was  sat- 
isfied his  comrades  were  making  a break  for  liberty,  and 
awaited  anxiously  further  developments.  Soon  Captain 
Baker  came  into  the  room,  bleeding  profusely  from  a 
bayonet  wound,  and  lay  down  by  the  side  of  Boone  and 
told  him  the  prisoners  had  gained  their  liberty  and  were 
preparing  to  start  for  Texas.  Although  sick  and  weak, 
Mr.  Boone  determined  to  go  with  them,  and  bidding  Cap- 
tain Baker  farewell,  who  was  too  badly  hurt  to  travel,  he 
left  the  house  and  joined  the  others.  The  Texans  now 
being  masters  of  the  situation,  dictated  terms  to  the  Mex- 
icans, one  of  which  w'as  that  their  w-ounded  should  be 
taken  care  of.  On  these  conditions  the  Mexicon  prison- 
ers w^ere  turned  loose,  and  those  of  the  Texans  who  were 
able  to  do  so  prepared  for  instant  fiight.  This  w^as  their 
only  chance  for  safety,  for  they  knew'  that  soon  a strong 
force  w'ould  be  upon  them.  One  thing  w'hich  W'as  going 
to  be  sadly  against  them  in  traversing  this  strange  coun- 
try was  the  unfortunate  and  sorrow'ful  fact  that  tw'o  of  the 
men  who  were  to  have  acted  as  guides,  who  had  been  in 
this  part  of  Mexico  before  and  knew  the  country,  were 
killed  in  the  battle. 

Some  of  the  Mexican  cavalrymen  who  were  not  mounted 
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at  the  time  of  the  fight  ran  off  and  left  their  horses,  and 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Texans.  With  these  and 
others  found  in  the  town,  all  were  mounted  and  ready  to 
leave  by  10  o^clock  a.  m.,  and  they  hastily  departed  toward 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Now,  kind  reader,  if  you  have  tears  to  shed,  prepare  to 
shed  them  now.  Ere  long  we  will  see  these  gallant  men 
back  again,  starved,  emaciated,  and  in  chains,  drawing 
beans  for  their  lives. 

By  midnight  the  Texans  were  fifty  miles  from  the  scene 
of  their  battle,  and  a short  halt  was  made,  and  the  horses 
fed.  Twelve  miles  more  were  made,  and  they  halted  again 
and  slept  two  hours.  Early  next  morning  they  left  the 
main  road  so  as  to  go  around  the  city  of  Saltillo.  On 
the  13th  they  struck  the  road  leading  from  Saltillo  to 
Monclova,  but  on  the  next  night  abandoned  it  and  took  to 
the  mountains  on  the  left.  This  was  a fatal  mistake,  as 
(n^ents  which  followed  will  show.  The  hardships  which 
these  brave  men  had  now  to  undergo  were  almost  beyond 
human  endurance.  When  too  late  they  saw  the  mistake 
which  they  had  made.  The  country  was  a barren  waste 
of  mountains,  without  Avater  or  anything  which  they  could 
utilize  for  food.  Six  days  Avere  spent  in  tiding  to  get 
through.  The  men  Avere  perishing  with  thirst  and  starva- 
tion, Horses  were  killed  and  eaten  and  their  blood  drank 
by  the  famishing  Texans.  Big  Foot  Wallace  had  taken 
a fat  dun  pacing  mule  which  belonged  to  Captain  Aroyo 
at  Salado,  and  he  now  killed  him  and  he  and  others  ate 
of  the  meat  and  drank  the  blood,  quaffing  cupfuls  of  the 
red  fluid  Avith  an  apparent  relish,  as  if  drinking  to  one 
anotheFs  health. 

People  sitting  around  their  pleasant  firesides,  surround- 
ed by  home  comforts,  when  they  read  this  can  hardly  re- 
alize the  gravity  and  horror  of  the  situation,  and  mayhap 
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turn  from  it  with  disgust  and  loathing.  But  can  you 
imagine  and  picture' the  scene  in  its  true  light?  The  dry 
and  lonely  canyon  where  the  horses  were  killed  and  eaten, 
and  their  blood  drank  to  sustain  human  life;  this  bloody 
feast  akin  to  savage  orgies?  Think  of  the  days  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  coupled  with  toilsome,  anxious  flight.  The  dry, 
parched  skin  and  sunken  eyes  denoting  hunger  and  thirst. 
All  moisture  disappearing  from  the  body,  and  the  stom- 
ach consuming  itself.  Under  these  conditions  men  will 
eat  anything,  drink  anything.  None  but  those  who  have 
passed  through  it  can  realize  all  that  it  means. 

The  Texans  could  not  long  remain  in  this  place,  where 
a portion  of  the  horses  were  killed.  Mexican  cavalry  were 
on  their  trail  with  pack-mules,  carrying  food  and  water. 
Leaving  the  remains  of  the  slaughtered  horses  for  the  buz- 
zards and  coyotes  to  finish,  the  Texans  once  more  plunged 
into  the  dark  mountains  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  reach 
the  Rio  Grande,  many  of  them  on  foot,  and  all  of  them 
soon,  for  the  poor  horses  also  failed  and  died  of  thirst. 
They  were  hopelessly  lost,  and  soon  again  thirst  began 
to  torment  them.  They  could  no  longer  keep  together  as 
a body  entire.  Some  became  delirious  and  wandered  away 
to  die  in  some  lonely  canyon  or  amid  the  rocks  of  the 
mountain  side.  Many  would  drop  down  with  their  heads 
on  their  chests  and  their  feet  pointing  the  way  they  wished 
to  go.  Guns  were  dropped  and  abandoned  here  and  there. 

We  can  hardly  begin  to  tell  all  that  they  suffered,  but 
will  say  that  finally  the  Mexican  cavalry  who  were  on  their 
trail  began  to  come  upon  those  who  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  and  to  capture  them.  The  main  body,  who  still 
had  some  guns  when  they  were  overtaken,  refused  to  sur- 
render unless  they  could  do  so  as  prisoners  of  w'ar.  It 
was  a strange  sight,  this  small  force  of  half  dead  men,  wdth 
hollow  eyes  and  sunken  cheeks,  boldly  facing  their  well 
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fed  enemies,  demanding  of  them  an  honorable  capitulation, 
saying  they  would  fight  if  it  was  not  granted.  The  Mex- 
ican officer  in  command  promised  all  of  these  things,  and 
the  surrender  was  made. 

The  Mexicans  gave  the  Texans  water  in  small  quanti- 
ties, fearing  to  let  them  have  much  in  their  present  fam- 
ished condition,  and  then  made  a camp  while  diligent 
search  was  made  and  all  others  brought  in  that  could  be 
found.  Of  the  193  who  made  their  escape^  176  were  re- 
captured, as  near  as  Ave  can  determine  from  all  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  survhws  of  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition. Some  think  that  more  than  the  number  given 
were  recaptured,  two  or  three  of  whom  died  from  drink- 
ing too  much  Avater  afterwards.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  176  drew  the  beans. 

Those  taken  were  now  tied  together  with  ropes  and 
started  to  Saltillo,  and  on  the  27th  arrived  there.  Here  an 
order  met  the  commanding  officer  from  Santa  Anna,  who 
was  again  President  of  Mexico,  to  have  the  Texans  shot. 
The  officer  refused  to  comply,  saying  he  Avould  resign  and 
throw  up  his  commission  first.  There  Avas  one  prisoner, 
James  C.  Wilson,  Avho  Avas  a British  subject,  and  the  Brit- 
ish consul  at  Saltillo  finding  it  out,  offered  to  release  him, 
saying  if  it  was  necessary  he  would  wrap  the  British  fiag 
around  him  and  dare  a Mexican  to  shoot  a hole  through 
it.  Wilson,  however,  would  not  accept  this  protection, 
saying  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was  a Texan ; he 
had  fought  with  them,  starved  with  them,  and  if  neces- 
sary he  would  die  with  them.  He  lived  to  get  back  to 
Texas,  and  Wilson  County  was  named  for  him. 

The  prisoners  were  now  all  ironed  and  marched  back 
to  Salado,  the  scene  of  their  fight  for  liberty.  It  was  now 
the  24th  day  of  March.  What  a sad  return — ^half  dead 
and  in  irons ! Here  another  order  was  received  from  Santa 
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Anna,  which  was  to  shoot  every  tenth  man.  The  irons 
were  kept  on  them  and  the  guards  doubled. 

In  decimating  the  prisoners  it  was  decided  among  the 
Mexican  officers  to  let  them  draw  lots,  so  that  each  man 
would  have  a chance  for  his  life.  The  lots  were  to  be  de- 
termined by  drawing  black  and  white  beans — the  white, 
life;  the  black,  death.  An  earthern  jar  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a nine-pin  was  produced,  and  the  beans  placed 
therein  corresponding  to  the  number  of  men. 

When  all  was  ready  the  Texans  were  marched  out  of 
prison  and  formed  in  line.  An  officer  now  approached 
bearing  the  fatal  jar  in  which  were  159  white  beans  and 
17  black  ones.  Few  men  in  this  life  are  called  upon  to 
pass  through  such  a fearful  ordeal  as  did  the  men  who 
drew  beans  for  their  lives  at  Salado.  For  a few  moments 
the  men  stood  in  silence,  and  then  the  drawing  commenced. 
No  more  severe  test  could  be  made  of  meffis  nerve  than  this 
occasion.  Soldiers  will  rush  to  almost  certain  death  with 
far  less  chances  in  their  favor,  but  this  is  in  the  excitement 
of  battle,  amid  crashing  of  cannon  and  musketry  ; but  to 
calmly  stand  and  decide  their  fate  in  a moment’s  time 
by  the  drawing  of  a bean  was  worse  than  charging  to  the 
mouth  of  a blazing  cannon.  The  Mexican  officers  were 
anxious  to  kill  Captain  Cameron,  and  were  in  hopes  that 
he  would  draw  a black  bean,  and  to  make  this  almost  sure 
put  the  black  beans  on  top,  and  made  him  draw  first.  Wil- 
liam F.  Wilson,  who  stood  near,  suspicioned  that  this  had 
been  done,  and  when  Cameron  stepped  up  to  place  his 
hand  in  the  jar,  said  to  him  in  a low  tone,  “Dip  deep.  Cap- 
tain.” He  acted  on  this  suggestion,  ran  his  fingers  through 
the  beans,  and  picked  up  one  from  the  bottom,  and  it  was 
a white  one.  A look  of  satisfaction  passed  over  the  faces 
of  the  Texans,  but  the  Mexicans  scowled.  The  drawing 
now  went  on  rapidly.  “All  dipped  deep,”  and  it  was  some 
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time  before  a black  bean  was  drawn,  the  drawing  now  be- 
ing done  alphabetically. 

Although  the  men  knew  that  seventeen  of  their  number 
were  doomed,  and  that  in  time  the  fatal  beans  would  conic 
forth,  still  they  could  not  help  showing  satisfaction  when 
friend  after  friend  held  the  bean  which  gave  him  life.  The 
jar  was  held  high,  so  that  no  one  could  see  inside  of  it. 
The  sorrow  of  the  men  was  also  expressed  in  their  faces 
when  a black  bean  was  brought  to  light,  held  by  some  dear 
comrade  who  had  stood  beside  them  in  the  midst  of  battle, 
or  suffered  with  them  in  the  desolate  mountains,  and  at 
last  compelled  to  die — ^shot  like  a dog. 

Most  of  the  men  displayed  the  utmost  coolness,  scarcely 
a tremor  passing  over  their  faces  as  the  drawing  went 
on.  One  noted  gambler  from  Austin,  when  his  time  came 
to  draw,  stepped  up  with  a smile,  and  said,  ^^Boys,  this 
is  the  largest  stake  I ever  played  for.’’  When  he  drew 
forth  his  hand,  a black  bean  was  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  Without  changing  the  smile  on  his  face,  he 
took  his  place  in  the  death  line,  only  remarking,  ^^Just  my 
luck.” 

The  prisoners  were  chained  together  in  couples,  and  as 
fast  as  the  black  beans  were  drawn  the  unfortunate  holder 
was  placed  in  the  death  line.  If  two  chained  together 
both  drew  black  beans,  they  were  not  separated,  but  moved 
together  to  the  fatal  line.  If  “one  was  taken  and  the  oth- 
er left,”  the  chains  were  taken  off  and  the  condemned  fas- 
tened to  one  of  his  companions  in  distress.  Young  Robert 
Beard  was  sick,  and  w-as  not  able  to  stand  in  line  to  draw 
and  the  jar  or  pitcher,  as  some  call  it,  had  to  be  carried  to 
where  he  lay  on  a blanket,  guarded  by  a soldier.  Before 
his  turn  came  to  draw  he  told  his  brother  Charley  that  if 
he  (himself)  drew  a w^hite  bean,  and  his  brother  a black 
one,  he  would  exchange  with  him,  and  be  shot  in  his  stead. 
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The  brother  refused,  however,  to  entertain  such  a propo- 
sition, and  both  drew  white  beans. 

It  is  told  and  believed  by  some  that  Big  Foot  Wallace 
drew  two  beans  at  Salado;  that  one  of  his  comrades,  a 
young  man,  expressed  such  great  fear  that  he  would  get  a 
black  bean  that  Wallace,  who  drew  first  and  got  a white 
one,  gave  it  away  to  this  young  fellow,  saying  he  would 
take  another  chance.  On  one  occasion  the  writer  asked 
Captain  Wallace  if  this  was  the  case,  and  he  said  that  it 
was  not ; that  he  never  drew  but  one,  and  had  no  thought 
of  giving  it  away.  He  said  also  that  he  could  not  have 
done  so  if  he  had  wished,  for  he  heard  an  officer  say  that 
there  would  be  no  exchanging  of  beans  allowed  when  the 
Beard  brothers  were  talking  of  doing  so. 

One  young  man,  almost  a youth,  drew  a black  bean, 
and  giving  one  appealing  look  at  his  more  fortunate  com- 
panions, asked  them  to  avenge  his  death. 

‘^Talking  Bill  Moore,’’  when  it  came  his  turn  to  draw, 
said,  ^‘Boys,  I had  rather  draw  for  a Spanish  horse  and 
lose  him,”  He  was  a lively  fellow,  and  helped  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  others.  Fortune  favored  him,  and  he 
drew  a white  bean.  While  the  drawing  was  in  progress 
some  of  the  petty  Mexican  officers  did  all  they  could  to 
annoy  the  prisoners.  When  one  drew  a black  bean  they 
expressed  great  sorrow,  hypocritically,  of  course,  and 
would  say,  ‘‘Poor  fellow,  cheer  up ; better  luck  next  time,” 
when  they  knew  that  this  was  the  last  chance  the  unfortun- 
ate captive  would  hava 

Big  Foot  Wallace  was  chained  to  a man  named  Sesin- 
baugh,  and  often  said  if  there  ever  was  a Christian,  it 
was  that  man.  His  turn  came  before  Wallace,  and  as  he 
reached  for  a bean  he  prayed  for  himself  and  Big  Foot 
Wallace.  He  drew  a white  bean,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
dark  dungeon  of  Perote,  chained  to  the  fioor  at  the  mid- 
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nig-ht  hour,  he  sang  and  prayed  and  thanked  Grod  that  it 
was  well  with  him  as  it  was. 

As  the  drawing  proceeded  the  chance®  for  Wallace  grew 
less,  his  letter  (W)  coming  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The 
boys  had  ‘‘dipped  deep’^  until  nearly  all  of  the  white  bean.® 
had  been  “dipped’’  out.  When  his  time  came  his  hand 
was  so  large  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  down  to 
the  beans,  and  they  were  so  scarce  he  scooped  two  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  taking  them  between  his  fingers  care- 
fully felt  of  them.  Wallace  was  a close  observer,  and  he 
imagined  that  the  black  beans  as  he  saw  them  come  out 
were  a little  larger  than  the  white  ones.  An  officer  now 
told  him  to  hurry  up,  and  if  he  pulled  two  bean®  out  and 
one  of  them  was  black,  he  had  to  take  that  one.  Big  Foot 
paid  no  attention  to  him,  for  life  was  now  at  stake.  He 
finally  dropped  one  bean,  and  pulled  forth  the  other  one; 
it  was  white.  He  was  satisfied  the  one  he  let  go  was  black. 
The  next  two  men  to  draw.  Wing  and  Whaling,  both  drew 
black  beans.  The  black  ones  were  now  all  out,  and  the 
last  three  men  on  the  list  did  not  draw.  An  officer  turned 
up  the  jar  and  three  white  beans  fell  to  the  ground.  W. 
C.  Wing,  the  last  man  to  draw  a black  bean,  was  visibly 
affected.  He  was  young,  and  when  at  home  very  religious, 
but  had  gone  sadly  astray,  and  this  fact  seemed  to  trouble 
him  very  much,  and  he  referred  to  it  repeatedly  during 
the  short  time  he  had  before  the  execution. 

When  the  drawing  was  over  and  the  condemned  men 
stood  in  the  death  rank,  their  roll  stood  as  follows : L.  L. 
Cash,  J.  D.  Cocke,  Robert  Durham,  Capt.  William  N. 
Eastland,  Edward  Este,  Robert  Harris,  S.  L.  Jones,  Pat- 
rick Mahan,  James  Ogden,  Charles  Roberts,  William  Row- 
en,  J.  L.  Shepard,  J.  M.  N.  Thompson,  James  N.  Torrey, 
James  Turnbull,  Henry  Whaling,  and  W.  C.  Wing. 

Eastland  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  captains  who  drew 
a black  bean. 
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During  a few  minutes  before  the  execution  the  decimat- 
ed men  stood  in  silence,  intently  watching  their  captors, 
not  a movement  escaping  their  notice.  When  the  firing 
squad  was  detailed  and  counted  off  some  little  sign  of 
emotion  was  seen  in  the  faces  of  some ; nervous  twitching 
about  the  mouth,  bosoms  heaving,  breath  coming  quick  and 
short.  Others  stood  as  calmly  as  if  on  parade.  The  irons 
were  now  taken  off  and  they  w^ere  led  away  to  executijn, 
bidding  their  more  fortunate  comrades  farewell  as  they 
marched  off.  Many  tears  were  seen  running  down  the 
cheeks  of  those  who  responded  to  this  last  good-bye.  A 
volley  was  soon  heard,  and  the  gallant  men  were  no  more. 
The  bodies  were  then  stripped  and  buried  in  a ditch  which 
had  been  dug  for  the  purpose.  The  remains  of  these  un- 
fortunate Tejcans  were  brought  away  during  the  Mexican 
war  of  1846  by  General  Walter  P.  Lane  and  deposited  in 
a tomb  near  LaGrange,  in  Fayette  County. 

The  other  prisoners  were  marched  away  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,  but  before  reaching  that  place  Captain  Ewing 
Cameron  was  shot  by  order  of  Santa  xlnna.  We  cannot  go 
into  all  the  details  of  what  befell  the  others.  Many  died, 
some  escaped,  and  others  were  liberated,  but  not  all  until 
1844.  The  next  chapter  contains  a list  as  near  as  it  can  be 
obtained  of  the  Mier  prisoners  and  what  became  of  them 
in  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


William  Kinchen  Davis^  Mier  Prisoner. 

One  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Fort  Bend  County,  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Alabama  on  the  11th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1822,  and  came  to  Texas  in  the  month  of  February, 
1830.  Six  years  passed  away,  and  when  but  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  helped  to  build  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos, 
and  in  1839  served  in  a campaign  against  the  Indians 
around  the  head  of  the  Brazos.  In  1842  Captain  Davis 
went  out  with  the  Somerville  expedition,  and  when  the 
command  dissolved  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  a portion  of 
the  Texans  went  on  into  Mexico  and  fought  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Mier,  he  accompanied  this  expedition,  and  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  famous  battle.  Although  wound- 
ed, Captain  Davis  was  marched  with  the  other  prisoners 
to  the  village  of  Salado,  and  was  in  the  fight  there  when 
the  Texans  charged  the  guards,  and  after  a fierce  hand- 
to-hand  confiict  regained  their  liberty,  and  with  others 
was  again  captured  and  marched  back  to  Salado,  and 
there  went  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  drawing  beans 
for  their  lives,  drew  a white  bean,  and  was  started  out 
with  others  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  finally  staggered 
into  that  place,  as  the  saying  is,  ^‘tnore  dead  than  alive,^’ 
and  was  then  placed  at  hard  labor.  The  captive  Texans 
Tvere  finally  sent  from  there  and  confined  in  the  dungeon 
of  Perote,  and  on  the  16th  of  September,  1844,  were  re- 
leased by  Santa  Anna  and  each  man  given  one  dollar  with 
which  to  make  the  journey  of  1500  miles  back  to  the  set- 
tlements in  Texas,  and  our  readers  can  imagine  the  toil- 
some trip  and  hardships  endured  until  Captain  Davis 
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finally  arrived  at  his  home  at  Richmond,  Fort  Bend  Conn- 

ty- 

In  1845  he  married  Miss  Jane  Pickens,  daughter  of  John 
H.  and  Eleanor  (Cooper)  Pickens.  She  came  to  Texas 
with  her  parents  when  but  three  years  of  age.  They  had 
five  children,  Fannie,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
J.  H.  P.,  who  still  lives  in  Richmond,  Eleanor,  who  mar- 
ried B.  A.  Hinson;  William  Kinchen,  Jr.,  who  was  killed 
by  the  cars  at  Richmond  August  14th,  1888 ; and  Archietto. 
who  married  W.  L.  Jones  of  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Davis  died  in  1860,  and  is  buried  at  the  old  home- 
stead in  Fort  Bend  County.  Captain  Davis  commanded 
a company  for  about  six  months  during  the  civil  war,  but 
was  in  no  engagement.  He  married  again  March  5th, 
1865,  his  second  wife  being  Mrs.  Jane  Green,  of  Richmond. 
She  died  in  March,  1895,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Richmond.  Captain  Davis  died  August  2nd,  1891,  and 
is  buried  beside  her.  He  was,  many  years  prior  to  his 
death,  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  a suc- 
cessful business  man,  and  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
country. 

As  peaceful  and  law-abiding  in  civil  life  as  he  was  gal- 
lant in  time  of  public  danger  and  war,  he  came  up  to  the 
full  statue  of  good  citizenship. 

Judge  John  H.  Pickens  Davis, 

A banker  of  Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County,  is  a son  of 
Captain  William  K.  and  Mrs.  Jane  (Pickens)  Davis, 
and  was  born  February  11th,  1851,  in  Fort  Bend  County, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  has  since  resided.  He 
married  Miss  Susan  E.  Ryon,  daughter  of  Colonel  William 
Ryon,  February  10th,  1875.  She  died  October  30th,  1884, 
leaving  two  children,  Mamie  E.  and  Thomas  W.  She  is 
buried  in  the  family  cemetery  at  the  old  homestead  eight 
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miles  from  Richmond.  Judge  Davis  married  the  second 
time  Miss  Belle  Ryon,  of  Franklin,  Ky.,  November  27th, 
1888.  Her  parents  were  James  and'  Elizabeth  (Miller) 
Ryon,  her  father  being  a prominent  farmer  in  the  famous 
^‘Blue  Grass^’  Region. 

Judge  Davis  is  a prominent  citizen,  and  has  always 
aided  every  worthy  public  enterprise,  and  is  a man  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  the  best  thought  and  purpose  of  the 
people. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Colonel  W.  M.  Ryon^  Mier  Prisoner. 

Colonel  William  M.  Ryon,  of  Fort  Bend  County,  one 
of  the  most  g'allant  of  the  heroes  known  to  Texas  history, 
was  born  in  Winchester,  Kentucky,  resided  for  several 
years  in  Alabama,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1837,  landing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos,  where  he  clerked,  kept  hotel, 
and  followed  various  occupations  for  a time.  In  1839  he 
was  a member  of  a surveying  party  that  laid  off  the  town 
of  Austin,  the  newly  selected  site  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  later  went  to  Fort 
Bend  County,  and  made  that  his  home.  In  1842  he  or- 
ganized a company  and  joined  the  army  of  General  Som- 
erville for  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  was  one  of  the 
300  who  did  not  return  home  after  the  disbanding  of  the 
army  on  the  Rio  Grande.  They  completed  a regimental 
organization  on  December  19th,  1842,  composed  of  com- 
panies commanded  by  Captains  Ewing  Cameron,  William 
M.  Ryon,  William  N.  Eastland,  J.  G.  W.  Pierson,  Claud- 
ius Buster,  John  R.  Baker,  and  C.  K.  Reese.  William 
S.  Fisher  was  elected  Colonel,  and  Thomas  A.  Murray, 
Adjutant,  and  the  command  marched  across  the  Rio 
Grande  and  captured  the  town  of  Mier,  and  fought  the 
battle  which  has  already  been  described,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Ryon  received  three  wounds,  and,  like  Captain  Davis, 
was  carried  on  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  in  the 
fight  for  liberty  at  Salado,  being  among  the  foremost  men 
led  by  Captain  Cameron  when  they  rushed  upon  the 
guards.  He  suffered  with  the  balance  all  that  has  before 
been  described,  and  when  finally  liberated  returned  to 
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Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County,  in  April,  1845.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  M.  Jones,  and  engaged  in  farming,  stock- 
raising  and  merchandising,  which  pursuits  he  followed 
about  four  years.  The  family  lived  in  Houston  three 
years,  and  then  returned  to  Richmond. 

Colonel  Ryon  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  Masonic  fraternity.  He  died  October  31st,  1875,  at 
the  home  of  Captain  W.  K.  Davis,  at  Richmond,  admired 
and  respected  by  all.  Mrs.  Ryon^s  parents  were  Henry 
and  Nancy  Jones,  of  Richmond,  Texas.  She  was  born  at 
that  place  December  28th,  1826,  and  reared  in  Fort  Bend 
County.  They  had  nine  children,  only  three  of  whom  lived 
to  be  grown.  They  were  James  E.,  who  married  Miss 
Josie  Dagnel,  of  Richmond,  and  who  died  in  1895  at  forty- 
four  years  of  age.  Susan  E.  married  Judge  J.  H.  P.  Davis, 
of  Richmond,  and  died  October  30th,  1884,  leaving  two 
children — Mildred,  who  first  married  James  Wheat,  of 
Richmond,  and  who  was  killed  at  his  home,  and  her  sec- 
ond husband  w^as  F.  I.  Booth,  of  Richmond. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


J.  E.  Dyer^ 

Son  of  Judge  C.  C.  Dyer,  was  born  at  ‘‘Stafford’s  Point,” 
Fort  Bend  County,  July  11  tb,  1832,  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  tbe  town  of  Richmond,  to  which  place  his 
parents  moved  when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  he  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  and  merchandising,  and  in  the  banking  business 
in  Richmond,  and  in  ail  branches  of  trade  was  a successful 
business  man. 

He  served  as  county  treasurer  of  Port  Bend  County 
from  1852  to  1859,  a period  of  seven  years,  and  at  various 
times  filled  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  During  the  war 
between  the  States  he  served  the  Confederacy  in  Brown’s 
battalion,  “Wall’s  Legion,”  and  was  stationed  for  a time 
at  Matagorda. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Isabella  Heard  at  Woodville, 
Texas,  January  4th,  1859.  Eight  children  were  bom  to 
them  namely:  J.  T.  and  H.  L.,  Roy,  Milton,  Reginald, 
Maud,  Julia  and  J.  E.  Dyer,  Jr.  Maud  married  H.  M. 
White,  and  Julia  A.  B.  Heard,  of  Richmond. 

J.  E.  Dyer,  Sr.,  died  at  Boerne,  Kendall  County,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1891,  whither  he  had  gone  into  that  mountainous 
country  in  the  hope  that  his  failing  health  would  be  re- 
stored. His  body  was  conveyed  back  and  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Richmond.  His  loss  was  deeply  felt  and 
mourned,  not  only  by  his  immediate  family  relations,  but 
also  by  many  friends  throughout  the  county  and  else- 
where. 

Mrs.  Dyer’s  parents,  George  L.  and  Mrs.  K.  (Wright) 
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Heard  were  Georgians  by  birth,  and  came  to  Texas  at  an 
early  day.  Her  mother^s  father  was  Dr.  Isaac  Wright  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Dyer  had  four  brothers,  who  served  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  of  these  G.  W.  Heard  died  ten 
days  after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  from  wounds  received 
at  Oxford,  Miss.  W.  F.  Heard  was  a banker  at  Cleburne, 
Texas,  and  died  at  that  place.  J.  F.  Heard  lived  at  Wood- 
ville,  and  another  brother  died  soon  after  the  war.  The 
mother  and  father  of  Mrs.  Dyer  died  at  Woodville,  and 
are  buried  there. 

J.  E.  Dyer,  Jr.,  died  July  25th,  1895,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years. 

J.  T.  Dyer  is  a resident  of  Richmond,  and  has  been  in 
business  there  for  twenty-two  years. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Fate  of  the  Mier  Prisoners. 

Of  the  forty-two  left  on  guard  at  the  river,  forty-one 
escaped  to  reach  home.  Major  Geo.  W.  Bonnell  was  cap- 
tured and  killed.  He  used  to  publish  a paper  at  Austin 
and  Mount  Bonnell,  on  the  Colorado,  above  Austin,  was 
named  for  him. 

Escaped  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  at  Mier : Whitfield 
Clark  and  Caleb  St.  Clair — 2. 

Left  wounded  at  Mier,  and  escaped : Robert  Beale,*  John 
Videler,  Lewis  Hays,  Geo.  W.  Piland,*  Nathan  Mollen, 
William  Rupley,  and  Henry  D.  Weeks — 8. 

Escaped  at  the  village  of  Salado,  and  reached  Texas: 
John  R.  Alexander,  John  Blackburn,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Cox 
and  William  Oldham — 4. 

Escaped  from  Perote  dungeon,  July  2d,  1843:  Daniel 

D.  Henry  and  Charles  R.  Reese — 2. 

Killed  at  Mier:  James  Austin,  R.  P.  Bassett,  Joseph 
Berry, Dickson,  Wm.  H.  Hannon,  A.  Jackson,  John 

E.  Jones,  Dr.  Isaac  W.  Towers,  Calvin  White,  and  Wil- 
liam Hopson — 10. 

Died  of  wounds  received  at  Mier:  Lynn  Bobo,  Hanks 
Kuykendall,*  Stanley  Loeherman,  Wm.  J.  Mclllrea,  Alex- 
ander McKendall  and  James  Urie — 6.  Total  at  Mier,  16. 

Killed  at  the  village  of  Salado : Dr.  Richard  F.  Bren- 
ham,  Archibald  Fitzgerald,  John  Higgerson,  Patrick  Ly- 
ons and  Lorenzo  Rice — 5. 

Drew  black  beans  and  shot  at  Salado:  L.  L.  Cash,  Jas. 
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D.  Cocke,  Robt.  H.  Durham,  Captain  Wm.  N.  Eastland, 
Edward  Este  (brother  of  Mrs.  President  Burnet),  Robert 
Harris,  S.  L.  Jones,  Patrick  Mahan,  James  M.  Ogden, 
Charles  Roberts,  William  Rowen,  James  L.  Shepard 
(cousin  of  the  writer),  J.  M.  N.  Thompson,  James  N.  Tor- 
rey,  James  Turnbull,  Henry  Whaling,  and  W.  C.  Wing — 17. 

Shot  at  the  village  of  Huehuetoca  by  order  of  Santa 
Anna:  Caiptain  Ewing  Cameron — 1. 

Perished  in  the  mountains  after  the  escape:  William 
H.  Cady,  A.  J.  Lewis,  William  Mitchell,  Perry  Randolph 
and  Sanford  Rice — 5. 

Lost  in  the  mountains:  Oeorge  Anderson,  F.  Bray, 
Jonathan  Morehead,  John  Calvert  and  James  B.  Neely 
(recaptured  at  the  Rio  Grande  and  sent  to  the  City  of 
Mexico. ) 

Died  in  prison : Robert  Beard,*  William  Beard,*  Samuel 
P.  Bennett,  John  B.  Blanton,  W.  B.  C.  Bryan,  A.  T.  Burris, 
Thomas  Colville,  Robt.  M.  Crawford,  P.  C.  Grosjean,  Dan- 
iel A.  Holowell,  Charles  Hill,  Allen  Haldeman,  John  Ir- 
vin, E.  G.  Kauffman,  William  Martin,  B.  Middleton,  Wil- 
liam' Miller  (1),  William  Miller  (2),  William  Morris, 
Peter  Rockfeller,  McDade,  Samuel  McLelland,  John  Ow- 
en, Elisha  Porter,  Carter  Sergeant,  Leonidas  Saunders, 
John  Shipman*,  Joseph  Simons,  Robert  Smith,  Patrick 
Usher,  Wm.  H.  Van  Horn,  James  S.  White,  Zacheus  Wil- 
son, O.  R.  Willis,  and  J.  P.  Wyatt — 35. 

Released  at  different  times: 

By  request  of  General  Waddy  Thompson:  George  B. 
Crittenden,  William  Reese,  Dr.  J.  J.  Sinnickson  and  Rob- 
ert Waters* — 4. 

By  request  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Mahlon  Dicker- 
son,  of  New  Jersey:  Israel  Canfield — 1. 

By  request  of  General  Andrew  Jackson : P.  H.  Lusk — 1. 
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By  request  of  the  British  minister:  Charles  Clark,  Jer- 
ry Lehan,  Thos.  A.  Murry,  Donald  Smith — 4. 

By  Santa  Anna  himself:  Jeffrey  Hill,  and  his  two 
sons,  Asa  C.  Hill  and  John  C.  C.  Hill,  and  Orlando 
Phelps — 4.  Total,  14. 

Escaped  from  the  City  of  Mexico:  Robert  M.  Craw- 
ford, Patrick  Dougherty,  John  Fitzgerald,  D.  H.  Gatis, 
John  Morgan,  Captain  William  Thompson,  Samuel  H. 
Walker  and  James  C.  Wilson — 8. 

List  of  the  guard  who  escaped  from  the  river:  From 

BusteFs  company : Hockstaff,  William  Hensley, 

Hicks,  A.  C.  Hidge,  Hyde,  Major  McQueen,  Thomas 

Ransom,  Gabriel  Smith,  Turner,  Van  Harm,  Dr. 

Watson,  and  Warren  Wilkinson — 11. 

Cameron’s  Company:  John  Canty, Donnall, 

Ernest,  William  Ward  and  A.  J.  Yates — 5. 

Eastland’s  Company : Geo.  W.  Alley,  M.  Ambrose, 

Theo.  Bissell,  Oliver  Buckner, Clark,  W.  S.  Holton, 

Davis  Hudson,  Edward  Marlow,  E.  A.  Vincent — 9. 

Ryon’s*  Company:  Edward  Brown,  J.  Buchanan,  Wil- 
liam E.  Dresser,  Ralph  Gilpin,  Moses  Kuykendall,*  Z. 
Lucas,  and  one  not  remembered — 7. 

Reese’s  Company : Sidney  Calender,  F.  Hancock,  Virgil 
A.  Phelps,  George  Walton,  Thomas  Warren,  Guilford 
West — 6. 

Pierson’s  Company : Thomas  Oldham,  Owens, 

George  Smith,  George  W.  Bonnell — 4.  Total,  42.  Bon- 
nell  was  captured  and  killed  after  he  escaped  from  the 
river. 


LIST  OF  OTHER  MIER  PRISONERS. 

Alfred  Alle,  John  R.  Alexander, 

Peter  Ackerman,  A.  M.  Alexander, 
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W.  A.  Alexander, 

David  Allen, 

George  Anderson, 
Alexander  Armstrong, 
James  C.  Armstrong, 

E.  Arthur, 

James  Barber, 

Daniel  F.  Barney, 

T.  A.  Barney, 

D.  H.  E.  Beasley, 

Thomas  W.  Bell, 

Bates  J.  Berry, 

Samuel  P.  Bennett, 
Benjamin  Z.  Boone,* 
Henry  Bridger, 

Riinsom  Boswell, 

B.  F.  Bowman, 

John  Bren  on, 

Gilbert  R.  Brush, 

James  Burke, 

Bush, 

Captain  Claudius  Buster, 
William  T.  Carter, 

T.  J.  Censeleau, 

Geo.  Wilson  Clark, 
Charles  Clark, 

Wm.  A.  Compton, 

Thomas  Colville, 

Willis  Copeland, 

Campbell  Davis, 

Stephen  M.  Goodman, 

F.  Grubbs, 

Hanna, 

Robert  Harris, 

F.  W.  Harrison, 

John  Harvey, 

Wm.  H.  Hasmore, 

Oben  D.  Heddenburg, 


Charles  Hensley, 

John  Hoffer, 

Frank  Hughes, 

Daniel  Davis, 

William  Davis, 

Thomas  Davis, 

W.  K.  Davis,* 

Dickson, 

Freeman  W.  Douglas,* 

N.  G.  Downs, 

William  Dunbar, 

John  Dusenbery, 
Leonidas  D.  T.  Edwards, 
Capt.  William  S.  Fisher, 
Wm.  H.  Frensley, 
Fenton  M.  Gibson,* 
William  Gibson, 

James  A.  Glasscock, 
Cyrus  K.  Gleason, 

J.  J.  Humphries, 

Zed  Tsam, 

Edward  B.  Jackson, 
Jack  Johnson, 

Wiley  Jones,* 

Henry  Journey, 

William  Kiegler, 

Edward  Kean, 

Richard  Kean, 

R.  B.  King, 
eTohn  Lacey, 

A.  J.  Lewis, 

Wm.  B.  Lewis, 

George  Lord, 

P.  H.  Lusk, 

Patrick  Lyon, 

Samuel  C.  Lyon, 

T.  B.  Maltby, 

Alexander  Matthews, 
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P.  M.  Maxwell, 

Wm.  B.  Middleton, 

Wm.  E.  Millon, 

John  Mills, 

Lawson  Mills, 

Wm.  H.  Moore, 

William  Moore, 

H.  B.  Morrell, 

William  Morris, 

Mark  Rogers, 

William  Runyon, 

Capt.  William  M.  Ryon.* 
John  Sansbury, 

William  Sargent, 

Wm.  Y.  Scott, 

W.  H.  Sellers, 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Shepherd, 
John  Shipman,* 

Donald  Smith, 

Malcom  McCanley, 

J.  B.  McCutcheson, 

McDade, 

Daniel  McDonald, 
Samuel  McFall, 

John  McGinley, 

Chas.  McLaughlin, 

McMath, 

James  McMicken, 

John  McMullen, 

Sr  n.  McLelland, 

James  B.  Neely, 

Thomas  Nelson, 

Harvey  H.  Oats, 

William  Oldham, 

James  T.  Peacock, 

John  G.  W.  Pierson, 


Robert  M.  Pilley, 

E.  H.  Pitts, 

Lorenzo  Rice, 

Francis  Riley, 

A.  J.  Roark, 

A.  H.  Roberts, 

Joseph  Smith, 

Ezekiel  Smith, 

Robert  Smith, 

Thomas  S.  Smith, 

AYm.  M.  Stapp, 

John  Sweizy, 

Thomas  Tatum, 

Thomas  A.  Thompson, 
Alfred  S.  Thurman, 

Robert  W.  Turner, 

D.  H.  Van  Vechten, 

Robert  G.  Waters, 

Francis  White, 

William  F.  Wilson, 

Levi  Williams, 

William  Wynne, 

Isaac  Zumwalt, 

Daniel  C.  Su]Fvan, 

John  Tanney, 

William  Thompson, 

John  Toops, 

George  W.  Trahern, 

Wilson  Vandyke, 

W.  A.  A.  Wallace  (Big  Foot) 
Joseph  D.  Watkins, 

James  C.  Wilson, 

Wilson, 

E.  B.  Wright, 

James  Young. 


One  of  the  Fort  Bend  County  men  had  a very  trying  ex- 
perience after  the  battle  of  Mier.  This  wns  Robert  Beale. 
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He  was  severely  wounded,  shot  through  the  lung,  but 
managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  traveled  all  the  way 
on  foot  to  Kichmond,  Fort  Bend  County.  No  one  can 
tell  what  he  suffered  during  this  trip  from  his  wound- 
hunger,  fatigue  of  traveling  and  many  other  things  which 
sorely  tested  his  nerve  and  physical  powers.  He  was  a 
long  time  on  the  way,  but  when  he  did  walk  into  Richmond 
and  was  recognized  by  a friend,  Thompson  McMahon,  it 
came  near  being  the  cause  of  his  death  then  and  there. 
The  friend,  through  joy  at  his  return,  gathered  him  in 
nis  arms  in  such  a devoted  hug  that  the  partly  healed 
wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  came  near  bleeding  to 
death.  He  partly  recovered  from  this,  but  died  a few  years 
afterwards  from  the  effects. 
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John  McKnabb,  Santa  Fe  Prisoner. 

John  McKnabb,  one  more  of  those  unfortunate  ones 
who  accompanied  the  disastrous  Santa  Fe  expedition  in 
1841,  was  a native  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  Fort  Bend 
County  in  1837.  He  was  at  Austin  during  the  early  build- 
ing of  that  place,  when  the  Indians  harassed  the  few  set- 
tlers almost  continually. 

In  1841,  when  the  expedition  to  Santa  Fe  was  inaug- 
urated, John  McKnabb  was  there,  and  volunteered,  as 
many  other  young  men  did,  for  the  perilous  trip,  and  suf- 
fered all  the  hardships  of  the  long  march  across  the  plains 
and  sandy  deserts;  want  of  water  and  provisions  being  the 
main  cause  of  their  sufferings  while  making  their  way 
through  to  the  line  of  New  Mexico.  They  were  all  finally 
captured  by  the  Mexicans  and  carried  to  old  Mexico,  where 
they  worked  on  the  streets,  lay  in  dungeons,  and  suffered 
all  manner  of  indignities  at  the  hands  of  their  captors  for 
nearly  two  years  before  they  were  finally  released  and  al- 
lowed to  come  home. 

On  the  return  trip  Mr.  McKnabb  took  shipping  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  came  to  Galveston,  and  from  there  to  Richmond, 
Fort  Bend  County.  He  died  in  1894,  and  was  buried  on 
his  farm  on  the  Brazos  River,  five  miles  above  Richmond. 
He  has  one  son,  A.  D.  McKnabb,  now  in  the  saddlery  busi- 
ness in  Richmond. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Short  History  of  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition. 

This  expedition  to  Santa  Fe  by  way  of  the  plains  and 
deserts  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  at  that  time  wholly  un- 
settled as  to  Texas,  and  only  scattered  ranches,  mostly 
Mexicans,  in  New  Mexico,  was  a very  perilous  and  uncer- 
tain undertaking,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  was  almost 
certain  to  fail  and  bring  untold  suffering  and  death  to 
many  brave  men  who  blindly  went  into  it.  It  was  not  a 
lawless  venture  for  spoil,  as  some  would  seem  to  think,  of 
restless  men  banded  together  for  plunder.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  expedition  had  the  sanction  of  President  Lamar 
and  some  of  the  best  men  in  Texas  accompanied  it.  Fur- 
thermore, the  President  had  recomended  an  appropriation 
by  Congress  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  but 
that  body  failed  to  do  so.  The  object  was  said  to  be  one 
of  a peaceful  and  commercial  feature,  to  open  up  a trade 
with  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  Texas  over  Santa  Fe  and  so  much  of  New  Mex- 
ico as  lay  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  River.  This  was  a part 
of  Texas  as  defined  by  the  law  of  1836.  New  Mexico,  in 
her  isolation,  was  largely  independent  of  Mexico,  and  was 
ruled  with  despotic  severity  by  a few  families  who  fur- 
nished the  governors  and  consumed  the  substance  of  the 
people.  A few  Americans  Avho  resided  in  that  country 
had  visited  President  Lamar  in  the  spring  of  1840  and 
urged  a measure  of  this  kind,  and  said  it  would  be  hailed 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a great  deliverance  from  se- 
vere thralldom.  Although  Congress  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expedition  the  President  had  become  so  im- 
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bued  with  tbe  idea  that  he  resolved  to  undertake  its  execu- 
tion upon  his  own  responsibility.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1841  he  began  the  preparations.  Commercial  men  were 
invited  to  join  with  stocks  of  goods,  and  a sufl&cient  num- 
ber of  troops  were  raised  to  act  as  an  escort  and  to  pro- 
tect the  party  from  Indians,  who  for  hundreds  of  miles 
roamed  over  the  plains  at  will.  Circulars  and  proclama- 
tions Avere  printed  in  Spanish,  assuring  the  people  that 
the  expedition  was  peaceful,  and  the  only  Avish  entertained 
Avas  to  open  up  peaceful  trade  relations  and  give  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  a chance  to  live  under  the  liberal  laws  of 
Texas.  To  distribute  these  circulars  three  peace  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  accompany  the  expedition.  They 
were  Jose  Antonio  Navarro,  a native  of  San  Antonio,  and 
a true,  good  man;  Colonel  William  G.  Cooke,  a man  of 
courage  and  experience,  and  Dr.  Richard  F.  Brenham,  a 
gallant  gentleman  born  on  the  soil  of  Kentucky.  George 
Van  Ness  was  secretary,  and  among  others  was  Geo.  W. 
Kendall,  editor  of  the  NeAV  Orleans  Picayune,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Austin  at  the  time,  and  went  along  for  a 
pleasure  trip.  He  afteiAvards  published  a histoin^  of  the 
trip  in  book  form. 

The  expedition  left  Brushy  Creek  (where  they  organ- 
ized), fifteen  miles  north  of  Austin,  on  the  21st  day  of 
June,  1841.  The  commander  was  Gen.  Hugh  McLeod,  and 
the  number  of  soldiers  aaus  270,  not  counting  merchants, 
commissioners,  pleasure-seekers,  etc.  The  captains  were 
^lattheAV  CaldAvell,  Houghton  and  William  P.  LeAvis.  The 
intention  was  to  employ  Lipan  Indians  as  guides,  but  failed 
to  get  them.  For  a long  distance,  however,  ever^^thing  was 
lovely,  water,  grass,  and  game  Avere  in  abundance,  and 
they  continually  feasted  on  the  juicy  steaks  of  buffalo, 
deer  and  antelope.  All  this  changed  when  the  heads  of 
the  Texas  rivers  w^ere  reached  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
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plains.  Without  ^ides  to  lead  a direct  course  and  find 
the  water  holes  they  soon  became  lost  in  the  great  track- 
less, grass-covered  waste,  almost  waterless,  and  destitute 
of  anything  to  eat  except  highland  terrapins,  snakes,  liz- 
zards  and  other  villainous  looking  things,  all  of  Which, 
however,  were  greedily  devoured  when  found  by  the  perish- 
ing men.  They  also  had  to  fight  Indians  and  lost  several 
men  in  this  way,  besides  some  of  their  horses  and  oxen,  the 
latter  drawing  the  merchants  wagons.  Without  going  in- 
to all  the  details  of  what  they  did  suffer  and  encounter, 
will  say  that  on  the  11th  day  of  August  they  thought  them- 
selves to  be  within  about  80  miles  of  San  Maguel,  a fron- 
tier village  on  the  Pecos  River,  east  of  Santa  Fe.  For  the 
want  of  guides  they  had  traveled  300  miles  further  than 
was  necessary.  Three  men,  Howland,  Baker  and  Rosen- 
berg, were  now  sent  ahead  to  San  Maguel  in  search  of  pro- 
visions and  to  ascertain  in  what  spirit  they  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Mexicans.  The  main  body  followed  wearily 
on  over  a broken  country  until  the  10th  of  September,  ^^de- 
vouring,’’ says  the  historian,  Kendall,  “every  tortoise, 
snail,  or  creeping  thing.”  Almost  everything  had  been 
abandoned,  the  oxen  pulling  the  wagons  had  been  eaten 
and  the  goods  and  wagons  left  to  rot  on  the  desert.  Now, 
after  another  month  of  toiling  and  starving  frbm  the  11th 
of  August  to  the  10th  of  September,  the  advance  met  some 
Mexicans,  who  gave  them  some  provisions,  and  informed 
them  that  they  were  still  seventy  miles  from  San  Maguel ; 
but  at  a small  plaee  called  Anton  Chico  and  much  nearer 
they  could  get  some  mutton  from  flocks  there.  Some  of 
these  Mexicans  returned  to  those  in  the  rear  to  guide  them 
by  a shorter  route.  The  advance  continued  on  to  the 
Galinas  River  and  there  procured  some  sheep,  “and  a 
scene  of  feasting  ensued  which  beggars  description,”  says 
Kendall. 
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On  the  next  niorning  the  advance  sent  forward  Captain 
Lewis,  who  understood  Spanish,  with  Geo.  Van  Ness,  How- 
ard, Fitzgerald  and  Kendall.  They  bore  a letter  to  the 
alcalde,  informing  him  of  the  approach  of  the  party,  and 
that  it  was  a commercial  enterprjise,  peaceful  in  charac- 
ter, and  the  mission  of  the  men  sent  forward  was  to  buy 
provisions  for  the  main  party.  They  also  carried  numer- 
ous copies  of  President  LainaFs  proclamations  declaring 
the  object  of  the  movement,  and  that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Mexico  did  not  desire  peaceably  to  come  under  the 
flag  of  Texas  the  expedition  would  immediately  return. 
Lewis  and  his  party  left  the  Galinas  for  San'Maguel  on  the 
14th  of  September.  The  shepherds,  at  the  Galinas  River, 
had  informed  the  Texans  that  the  country  was  in  arms 
against  them,  and  that  Howland,  Baker  and  Rosenberg 
had  been  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Santa  Fe. 

There  is  something  strange  connected  wdth  this  sad  his- 
tory here.  This  startling  intelligence  teas  not  sent  hack  to 
the  main  body.  Howland  did  get  out  of  prison  and  at- 
tempted to  escape  so  as  to  convey  the  news  to  General 
McLeod,  but  was  recaptured,  and  for  this  effort  to  save  his 
countrymen  was  shot  in  San  Maguel  by  order  of  Governor 
Armijo  of  New  Mexico.  Howland  was  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  resided  in  Santa  Fe  and  had  visited  Texas  and 
urged  the  expedition  on  President  Lamar,  and  by  the  act 
in  which  he  lost  his  life  proved  himself  true  to  the  Texans. 

In  the  evening  after  the  departure  of  Lewis  and  party 
they  overtook  two  Mexicans,  who  confirmed  the  report  of 
Howland  and  party  being  imprisoned  and  the  intense  ex- 
citement prevailing  in  the  country,  caused  by  Governor 
Armijo  informing  the  people  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Texans  to  ^^burn,  slay  and  destroy^’  as  they  marched. 
This  information  was  sent  back  to  the  party  on  the  Ga- 
linas; but  those  in  command  there  again  failed  to  send  it 
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back  to  General  McLeod.  On  tbe  night  of  that  day  Lewis 
and  party  slept  at  Anton  Chico,  where  they  were  informed 
that  they  would  be  arrested  and  shot  next  day.  Still  they 
proceeded  toward  San  Maguel ; but  on  the  way  were  sur- 
rounded by  a force  of  Mexicans  under  Salazar  who  dis- 
mounted them  and  started  them  on  foot  for  San  Maguel. 
From  this  place  they  were  hastened  on  toward  Santa  Fe, 
tied  together  in  pairs  and  driven  as  cattle  on  the  way  to  a 
slaughter  house.  About  sunset  they  met  Governor  Armijo 
in  command  of  600  men  on  the  march  to  attack  the  Texans. 
He  saluted  them  as  friends  and  asked  them  who  they  were. 
^^Now,"’  says  one  historian,  ^‘The  traitor,  William  P.  Lewis, 
gave  the  first  evidence  of  his  latent  villainy.’’  He  replied  to 
Armijo  that  they  were  merchants  from  the  United  States. 
Young  Van  Ness,  however,  at  once  denied  it  and  said  they 
were  all  Texans  except  Mr.  Kendall,  who  was  a newspaper 
man  from  the  United  States,  and  only  came  along  for  pleas- 
ure. Armijo  pointed  to  the  star  and  the  word  Texas  on  the 
uniform  of  Captain  Lewis,  and  said,  “You  cannot  deceive 
me;  United  States  merchants  do  not  wear  Texas  unifqrms.” 
As  Lewis,  however,  spoke  Spanish,  the  governor  took  him 
as  interpreter.  His  companions  on  foot  were  taken  back 
to  San  Maguel,  where  they  witnessed  the  execution  of 
Howland  and  Baker.  Colonel  Cooke,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners with  94  men,  had  moved  from  the  Galinas  to  An- 
ton Chico.  Salazar  informed  him  that  Lewis  and  his  party 
had  been  kindly  received  and  sent  on  to  Santa;  Fe.  On 
the  17th,  notwithstanding  the  profession  of  friendship  by 
Salazar,  Colonel  Cooke  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
large  force  under  the  governor.  Cooke  Tvas  about  to  open 
fire,  w^hen  Lewis  and  the  governor’s  nephew  advanced  with 
a white  flag,  and  Lewis  informed  Cooke  that  there  were 
600  men  around  him  and  that  he  had  seen  4,000  more  who 
would  be  on  the  ground  in  a few  hours,  and  5,000  more 
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were  on  the  march  from  Chihuahua  (false),  but  that  the 
governor  had  authorized  him  to  say  that  if  the  Texans 
would  give  up  their  guns  they  would  have  permission  to 
come  in  and  trade,  and  after  eight  days  their  arms  would 
be  returned  to  them.  Eight  days — ^^the  same  expression 
used  to  Fannin  and  his  men  to  induce  them  to  surrender 
in  1836,  only  couched  in  different  words — then  it  was 
^^eight  days’  liberty  and  home.”  In  eight  days  they  were 
taken  out  and  shot.  Notwithstanding  the  Texans  knew  all 
this  they  acted  upon  the  statement  of  Lewis  and  surren- 
<lered.  They  could  not  believe  at  this  time  that  Captain 
Lewis  was  a traitor. 

The  Texans  were  now  all  bound  as  felons,  and  without 
Ixdng  permitted  to  see  their  friends,  who  had  before  been 
betrayed  and  captured,  started  them  off  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  1,200  miles  distant  by  wmy  of  Santa  Fe.  After  the 
capture  of  (Mok’s  men  Armijo  set  out  to  meet  General  Mc- 
Leod and  his  party,  who,  in  a starving  condition,  had 
r(\ached  the  Laguna  Colorado  (Red  Lake),  about  30  miles 
from  the  River  Galinas.  Tliere  the  Mexicans  met  them. 
Mdthout  physical  strength  or  means  of  defense  and  under 
a i)roinise  of  good  treatment  this  band  of  Texans  also  sur- 
rendered. As  soon  as  the  guns  were  out  of  their  hands 
tluw  were  searched  and  robbed,  bound  in  pairs  and  march- 
ed to  San  Maguel,  wliere  they  arrived  on  the  12th  day  of 
October,  three  months  and  twenty-one  days  since  break- 
ing camp  on  Brushy  Creek  near  Austin. 

It  is  said  Lewis  received  a large  reward  for  his  part  in 
the  transaction  and  Armijo  wrote  a letter  to  Garcia  Conde, 
Governor  of  Chiliuahua,  in  which  he  said : ^Gn  considera- 
tion of  the  great  services  rendered  by  Captain  William  P. 
Lewis  in  assisting  me  to  capture  the  Texans,  I have  given 
him  his  liberty  and  his  goods,  and  earnestly  recommend 
liim  to  the  notice  of  the  Central  Government.” 
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On  the  ITth  of  October  the  prisoners,  bound  in  pairs, 
started  to  the  City  of  Mexico  in  charge  of  the  brutal  Sala- 
zar. Before  they  reached  El  Paso  some  died  and  their 
ears  were  cut  off  and  strung  on  a buckskin  string  as  a 
proof  that  they  did  not  escape.  One  noted  case  of  this 
kind  was  that  of  John  McAlister.  His  ankle  became  in- 
flamed and  swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  walk,  and  so  informed  the  Mexican  commander. 
Salazar  ordered  him  to  moTe  on.  He  exposed  his  ankle 
and  called  attention  to  its  condition  again,  declaring  that 
he  was  unable  to  walk.  Salazar,  in  a great  rage,  with 
many  oaths,  said  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  move  on. 
McAlister  then  exposed  his  breast  and  told  him  to  shoot. 
Hastily  drawing  a pistol,  Salazar  shot  him  through  the 
heart,  cut  off  his  ears,  and,  having  him  stripped  of  his 
shirt  and  pants,  left  his  body  by  the  roadside. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  City  of  ^lexico  and  were 
imprisoned  until  July,  1842,  when,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  General  Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  the 
American  Minister,  they  were  released  and  returned  home 
— some  of  them  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lado,  fought  on  the  18th  of  September,  1842.  General 
Wall,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  on  this  occasion  sudden- 
ly appeared  with  an  army  before  San  Antonio  and  cap- 
tured it.  The  Texans  who  fought  and  defeated  Wall’s 
army  on  the  Salado  Creek  near  San  Antonio  were  com- 
manded by  General  Matthew  Caldwell,  one  of  tlie  Santa 
Fe  prisoners.  A few  of  these  prisoners  had  been  placed  with 
the  Mier  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Richard  Bren- 
ham,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  desperate  fight  for  liberty 
which  the  Texans  made  at  the  village  of  Salado.  The  city 
of  Brenham,  in  Washington  County,  was  named  for  him. 

One  lone  Texan  captive  was  left  in  chains  in  Mexico  in 
the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  d’  Ulloa,  when  all  the  rest 
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had  been  released.  That  one  was  Jose  Antonio  Navarro. 
Because  of  his  Spanish  blood  Santa  Anna  would  not  let 
him  go.  He  visited  him  in  prison  and  offered  to  release 
him  on  one  condition,  and  that  was,  if  he  would  renounce 
all  allegiance  to  Texas  and  become  a citizen  of  Mexico. 
The  grand  old  man,  with  his  white  locks  damp  with  dun- 
geon mold  and  emaciated  arm  raised,  from  which  dangled 
prison  chains,  looked  the  proud  dictator  in  the  face  and 
scornfully  rejected  his  overtures,  and  at  the  same  time 
taunted  Santa  Anna  with  his  perfidy,  saying:  am  a 

NavaiTO.  No  traitor^s  blood  runs  in  my  veins.  You  can 
do  your  worst  with  me.  I will  die  here  chained  on  this 
prison  fioor  before  I will  for  a.  moment  entertain  a thought 
of  aceepting  your  insulting  proposition.’’ 

Some  years  after,  when  Herrera  became  President  of 
Mexico,  he  released  Colonel  Navarro  and  allowed  him  to 
return  to  Texas.  He  died  in  San  Antonio  in  1870,  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Although  the  expedition  failed,  and  many  blamed  Pres- 
ident Lamar  in  no  mild  terms,  the  historian,  Kendall,  has 
this  to  say  about  him  in  vindication : 

^^President  Lamar’s  estimation  of  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Santa  Fe  and  vicinity  were  perfectly  cor- 
rect. Not  a doubt  can  exist  that  they  all  were  and  are 
now  (1843)  anxious  to  throw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Armijo  and  come  under  the  liberal  institutions  of  Texas; 
but  the  governor  found  us  divided  into  small  parties,  broke 
down  by  long  marches  and  want  of  food ; discovered,  too,  a 
traitor  among  us;  and,  taking  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, his  course  was  plain  and  his  conquest  easy.” 

To  show  that  Lamar’s  idea  of  the  value  of  the  territory* 
of  New  Mexico,  which  lay  east  of  the  Kio  Grande,  and 
which,  by  right,  belonged  to  Texas,  will  say  that  in  1850 
the  United  States  paid  Texas  ten  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  same.  Texas  recovered  this  during  the  war  of  1846. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 


A Masonic  Ruin. 

In  the  old  burial  ground  of  Richmond  is  the  ruin  of  a 
monument  erected  in  1825  by  William  Morton,  a brick- 
maker  and  layer,  in  memory  of  a brother  Mason.  The 
structure  is  of  brick  about  eight  feet  high  from  the  ground ; 
the  shaft  of  four  sides  stands  on  a pedestal  five  feet  square 
and  six  inches  above  the  ground.  From  a projecting  cor- 
nice the  whole  terminates  in  a point.  In  each  of  the  four 
sides  smooth  brick  slabs  are  inserted,  on  which  are  found 
in  quaint  lettering  on  one  side  this  inscription : 

^^An  honest  craftsman  moulders  here. 

Remote  from  friends  and  home; 

His  widowed  wife  and  orphans  dear. 

How  sad  must  be  their  doom ! 

His  morals  pure,  his  soul  refined. 

He  acted  by  the  square ; 

In  him  those  virtues  were  combined. 

Which  time  cannot  outwear.’’ 

On  the  south  side  is  a well  defined  hand  holding  a 
“plumb-line,”  both  moulded  in  the  brick,  which  bears  this 
inscription : 

^^Beholdy  I will  set  my  plumh-Une  in  the  midst  of  my 
people  Israel;  I will  not  agann  pass  by  them  any  more.” 

On  the  north  tablet  is  this  inscription: 
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In  Memory 
of 

Robert  Gillespie, 

Aged  45, 

A Native  of  Scotland, 

Who, 

A Stranger  in  the  Land, 

Traveled  to  the  Mansions  of 
Eternity 

The  7th  of  November, 

1825. 

May  He  Rest  in  Peace. 

On  other  slabs  are  the  square  and  compasses  and  level. 

Probably  at  that  time  there  were  not  more  than  a dozen 
Miasons  in  all  Texas. 

During  the  ishort  stay  of  Santa  Anna’s  army  here  some 
of  the  Mexican  soldiers  discovered  the  monument  and  be- 
gan to  wreck  it  and  succeeded  in  knockiing  the  top  off,  but 
Almonte  drawing  near  and  seeing  the  Masonic  emblems 
made  them  desist  and  it  remains  today  as  they  left  it  in 
1836. 

The  bricks  of  which  it  is  constructed  was  made  here  at 
Richmond  by  Mr.  Morton,  and  likely  the  first  that  were 
made  in  Texas. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Thomas  J.  Smith^  One  op  Fannings  Men. 

Thomas  J.  Smith  was  a native  of  Georgia  and  came  to 
Texas  with  the  Georgia  battalion  in  the  fall  of  1835  to  aid 
the  Texans  in  their  struggle  for  independence  against  the 
government  of  Mexico.  After  the  first  fighting  at  San 
Antonio,  in  which  the  Texans  were  successful,  Goliad 
and  San  Antonio  were  garrisoned'  until  the  invading  army 
came  from  Mexico  under  Santa  Anna.  Colonel  J.  W.  Fan- 
nin was  in  command  at  Goliad,  and  with  him  were  the 
Georgians.  After  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  in  which  Colonel 
Travis  and  his  men  perished,  a strong  force  was  sent 
against  Fannin.  The  latter  had  orders  from  General 
Houston  to  blow  up  the  fort  at  Goliad  and  retreat  east  of 
the  Guadalupe,  but  one  thing  and  another  delayed  Fan- 
nin until  he  was  compelled  to  fight  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Colita.  In  the  first  place  he  sent  Captain  King  with 
about  thirty  men  to  bring  away  some  American  families 
from  the  Mission  of  Refugio,  but  these  encountered  the 
Mexicans  and  after  a fight  made  their  way  into  the  Mis- 
sion and  there  defended  themselves  for  some  time  until 
under  cover  of  nijrht  a messenger  was  sent  to  Fannin  in- 
forming him  of  the  situation.  Colonel  Ward  was  now 
sent  with  one  hundred  men  to  the  relief  of  King  and  with 
these  was  Thomas  J.  Smith. 

In  the  meantime  the  Mexicans  had  withdrawn  and  re- 
ported to  Colonel  Urrea,  who  was  with  the  main  body  then 
on  his  march  to  Goliad,  of  the  presence  of  the  Texans  at 
the  Mission  and  he  at  once  sent  a force  of  cavalry  back  to 
engage  them  until  he  could  come  up  with  the  main  force. 
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When  this  body  of  cavalry  arrived  Colonel  Ward  and  his 
men  had  already  got  into  the  Mission,  and  the  colonel  had 
given  orders  for  the  men  to  leave  the  place  at  daylight  on 
the  following  morning,  and  make  all  haste  back  to  Fannin. 
When  morning  came  one  of  the  sentinels  reported  that  he 
believed  a large  force  of  Mexicans  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. To  be  satisfied'  on  this  point.  Captain  King  was 
sent  out  with  thirteen  men  to  see  if  such  was  the  case,  the 
Mexicans  as  yet  having  not  shown  themselves.  Soon  after 
King  left  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  he  went,  and 
Colonel  Ward,  with  all  the  force,  left  the  Mission  and  hur- 
ried to  his  assistance,  but  soon  found  themselves  in  front 
of  800  of  the  enemy  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  back  to 
the  Mission.  The  church  was  an  old  stone  building,  in 
ruins,  but  strong.  Three  sides  of  it,  however,  were  ex- 
posed to  an  assault.  The  fourth  side  was  formed  by  a 
stone  wall,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  used  as  a 
place  of  burial,  and  containing  many  tombs;  from  the 
end  of  this  wall  the  ground  descended. 

Captain  Bullock’s  company  of  thirty-five  men  were 
placed  in  the  churchyard  to  protect  the  Mission  from  as- 
sault in  that  direction.  The  remainder  of  Ward’s  com- 
mand barricaded  the  church,  made  loopholes,  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  defense.  General  Urrea  now  ordered  a 
charge,  at  the  same  time  bringing  up  a small  cannon  to 
batter  down  the  door.  The  Texans  waited  until  their  rifies 
could  take  good  effect,  and  then  opened  up  such  a fire,  that 
the  Mexicans,  after  repeated  charges,  broke  away  and  fied. 
This  battle,  however,  lasted  nearly  the  whole  day  of  the 
14th  of  March,  and  the  Mexican  loss,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, was  about  two  hundred.  The  Texans  only  had  three 
severely  wounded. 

The  enemy  retreated  to  their  camp  about  600  yards  dis- 
tant and  posted  sentinels  around  the  Mission.  At  night 
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the  Texans,  finding  their  ammunition  nearly  exhausted, 
determined  to  retreat;  but  as  they  could  not  remove  their 
\\'ounded,  they  resolved  first  to  leave  them  a supply  of 
water.  Accordingly,  after  dark,  the  whole  Texan  com- 
mand marched  to  the  spring,  about  four  hundred  jmrds 
distant,  scattered  the  enemy’s  guards  stationed  there — 
killing  four  of  them — supplied  themselves  with  water, 
filled  the  gourds  of  their  wounded  companions,  and  bade 
them  a last  farewell.  Colonel  AA'ard,  with  his  forces,  then 
set  out  on  their  retreat ; and,  marching  through  the  woods 
and  swamps,  where  the  enemy’s  cavalry  could  not  follow, 
they  reached  the  San  Antonio  Kiver  on  the  third  day.  On 
the  second  day,  however,  a few  of  the  men  left  the  com- 
mand in  search  of  water,  but  did  not  return.  The  next 
morning,  on  the  19th,  Ward  crossed  the  river,  and  went  in 
the  direction  of  Victoria.  That  evening  they  heard  Fannin 
and  the  gallant  boys  with  him  fighting  the  battle  of  Colita, 
They  had  abandoned  Goliad  and  commenced  their  retreat 
towards  the  east,  but  had  been  overtaken  in  the  open  prai- 
rie by  the  whole  Mexican  enemy.  Ward  and  his  men  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  battle,  but,  darkness  coming  on,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  Guadalupe  swamp,  where  they 
spent  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  they  left  the 
bottom  and  went  into  the  prairie,  but  were  attacked  by 
500  ^Mexican  cavalry.  They  fired  three  rounds,  but  now, 
their  ammunition  being  exhausted,  they  retreated  back  in- 
to the  swamp  and  spent  another  night.  The  next  day  they 
set  out  again  and  arrived  at  Victoria,  where,  finding  a 
large  Mexican  force,  and  learning  that  Fannin  and  his  men 
were  all  taken,  surrendered'  themselves  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

King  and  his  men  were  all  killed,  stripped  of  their  cloth- 
ing, and  left  on  the  prairie.  The  three  wounded  Texans 
left  at  the  Mission  were  also  killed. 
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After  the  surrender,  part  of  Ward’s  men  were  detailed 
as  laborers.  The  river  at  Vietoria  was  swollen  and  twelve 
carpenters  and  four  (Choppers  were  called  for  to  build  a 
boat.  Thomas  J.  Smith  was  a gunsmith  and  blacksmith 
and  could  also  do  carpenter’s  work,  and  was  one  of  those 
selected  to  perform  the  work  above  mentioned.  Among 
others  were  Pierce  Bammock,  H.  Mordecai  (a  Jew),  Thom- 
as Harry,  Dr.  Lampkin,  Ed.  Patterson,  A.  J.  Hitchcock, 
and  three  who  were  footworn  remained,  the  others  being 
hurried  on  to  Groliad  to  meet  their  fate  there  a few  days 
afterw^ards,  w^hen  Fannin’s  command  was  executed. 

Among  those  left  footsore  was  Mordecai.  He  escaped 
wdth  his  life  on  that  occasion,  but  w”as  killed  by  Indians 
on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1840,  during  the  great  raid  of 
the  Comanches  that  year,  in  w^hich  they  burned  Linn- 
ville. 

While  these  men  w^ere  engaged  in  constructing  the  boat, 
or  about  the  time  it  w^as  completed,  ten  of  Ward’s  men 
w^ho  had  become  separated  from  the  command  were  cap- 
tured and  brought  in  and  executed.  Smith  and  four  others 
w^ere  taken  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  (Guadalupe)  to 
throw^  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  comrades  into  the 
stream  and  w^ould  themselves  have  been  executed  at  the 
same  time  but  for  the  intercession  of  Colonel  Holtzinger,  a 
German  officer,  wffio  belonged  to  the  Mexican  army.  Mr. 
Smith  and  others  w^ere  retained  until  after  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  and  during  that  time  he  had  to  work  on  guns 
and  mould  bullets  to  be  used  against  the  Texans.  Great 
confusion  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans,  when  the  news 
of  San  Jacinto  came,  and  many  of  them  commenced  a re- 
treat, leaving  the  prisoners,  but  some  would  even  then 
have  been  executed  but  for  the  good  offices  of  Colone] 
Holtzinger.  Mr.  Smith  made  his  escape,  some  say  by  be- 
ing left  by  the  guards,  and  others  that  he  bribed  the  officer 
in  command  over  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  came  soon 
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after  the  war  was  over  to  Fort  Bend  County  and  made  it 
his  home  the  balance  of  his  days,  dying  in  Richmond  in 
1890.  During  his  long  residence  in  Fort  Bend  County  he 
kept  a hotel  and  livery  business  at  various  times,  and 
served  the  county  also  as  sheriff. 

At  Richmond,  in  1843,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Brein. 
Survived  her  and  later  married  the  widow,  Bassett.  Of 
the  first  marriage  survive  of  his  children  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rus- 
sell, of  Richmond;  M.  E.  Smith,  of  Taylor,  and  W.  H. 
Smith,  of  Houston.  Thomas  Smith,  another  son,  was 
killed  on  a train  by  a negro  desperado  (who  was  himself 
instantly  killed  by  another  deputy),  near  Red  River  in 
1896,  while  serving  as  Deputy  United  States  Marshal.  He 
left  a large  family,  now  living  in  Houston.  Of  the  second 
marriage  Mrs.  T.  J.  Harvey,  now  dead;  Louis  Smith,  now 
dead,  and  Mrs.  Nora  Briscoe,  now  living  in  Fort  Bend 
County;  one  daughter,  Virginia,  married  Walter  Jones, 
both  now  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


The  Barnetts  and  Spencers. 

These  pioneer  families,  so  closely  identified  with  the 
early  colonists  under  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment, organization,  and  development  of  Fort  Bend  Coun- 
ty, came  to  Texas  respectively  in  1821  and  1822.  Thomas 
Barnett’s  league  of  land,  granted  to  him  by  the  Mexican 
government,  was  located  in  the  lower  part  of  Fort  Bend 
County  at  ^^Clear  Lake,”  where  Duke’s  Station  is  now  sit- 
uated on  the  Santa  Fe  road;  the  property  now  belonging 
to  John  R.  Fenn. 

The  Nancy  Spencer  league,  as  it  is  called,  was  located 
on  the  Brazos  River,  eight  miles  above  the  present  town  of 
Richmond,  and  was  granted  to  Nancy  Spencer  in  1824.  In 
that  same  year  the  Craunkaway  Indians  attacked  some  of 
the  colonists,  and  a company  was  raised  by  Captain  Ran- 
dall Jones  to  march  against  them.  Mr.  Spencer  belonged 
to  this  company  and  among  others  was  killed  in  the  battle 
that  ensued. 

The  widow,  Nancy  Spencer,  afterwards  married  Thom- 
as Barnett  and  raised  a large  family — one  of  these  being 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Dyer,  mother  of  Mrs.  Lottie  Dyer  Moore, 
now  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  M.  Moore.  Mrs.  Moore  inherited 
the  Spencer  league  of  land  and  owns  it  at  the  present  time, 
it  having  been  in  the  family  since  the  days  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Thomas  Barnett  was  a member  of  the  Texas  Congress 
and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  Fort 
Bend  County,  which  was  created  from  Austin  County  in 
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1837.  President  Houston  appointed  Mr.  Barnett  Chief 
Justice  of  Austin  County,  and  also  contractor  to  locate 
lands  between  Barnett  and  Wm.  B.  Travis.  Among  old 
documents,  now  in  the  possession  of  John  M.  Moore,  are 
invitations  from  President  Lamar  to  Thomas  Barnett  and 
family  to  attend  receptions,  and  other  social  functions. 
This  was  while  General  Lamar  was  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas. 

The  great  grandparents  of  Mrs.  Lottie  Dyer  Moore,  Wil- 
liam and  Martha  Sitafford,  were  also  early  settlers  of  Fort 
Bend  County.  Their  league  of  land  was  east  of  Richmond 
and  is  now  a part  of  the  Cunningham  sugar  plantation, 
and  Stafford’s  Station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
is  situated  on  the  Stafford  league  also.  During  the  Mexi- 
can invasion  the  Stafford  place  was  burned  by  the  advance 
of  Santa  Anna’s  army  under  Colonel  Delgado. 

Among  other  property  of  Mr.  Stafford’s  destroyed  at 
that  time  was  a fine  gin,  the  first,  probably,  that  was  erect- 
ed in  Fort  Bend  County. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Lottie  Moore,  J.  Foster  Dyer,  was  a 
native  of  Fort  Bend  County,  and  a prominent  stock  raiser 
and  land  owner  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1882. 

Dr.  ;Matt.  Moore  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Moore, 
parents  of  John  M.  Moore,  came  to  Texas  in  1852,  and 
first  settled  in  Wharton  County  and  moved  to  Fort  Bend 
County  in  1857,  buying  land  on  Oyster  Creek;  the  family 
however,  living  in  Richmond,  viiere  Doctor  Moore  prac- 
ticed medicine  until  his  death  in  1865.  He  was  a fine 
physician,  fearless  in  time  of  epidemics,  cheerfully  risking 
his  life  among  yellow  fever  patients,  standing  as  a tower 
of  strength  at  all  times  among  his  people  and  died  honored 
and  respected  by  all.  John  M.  Moore,  his  son,  has  been  a 
prominent  man  in  the  business,  social,  and  political  devel- 
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opm'ent  of  Fort  Bend  Connity  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
spending  part  of  his  time  in  San  Antonio  for  the  purpose 
of  schooling  his  children,  but  all  of  his  interests  are  in 
Fort  Bend  County. 


CHAPTER  XLL 


William  Stafford. 

William  Stafford,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Fort  Bend 
County,  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  but  emigrated  from 
that  grand  old  State  to  that  of  Louisiana,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  raising  cane  and  making  sugar.  He  was  married 
twice;  his  first  wife  was  Miss  Donald,  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  second  Miss  Martha  Cartwright,  of  Louisiana.  In  1822 
he  came  to  Texas  as  one  of  the  colonists  of  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  and  first  located  near  San  Felipe,  but  later  settled 
at  what  is  now  known  as  “Stafford's  Point”  on  Oyster 
Creek,  in  Fort  Bend  County,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Stafford  had  two  residences  for  convenience 
as  to  the  seasons.  The  fall,  winter  and  spring  place  was 
in  the  bottom  at  the  farm  on  Oyster  Creek  at  Stafford’s 
Lake.  The  summer  place  was  in  the  prairie,  a road  being 
cut  through  the  dense  brush,  timber  and  cane,  nearly  two 
miles,  connecting  the  two  places.  His  grant  of  land  con- 
sisted of  one  and  a half  leagues,  this  surplus  from  the 
stipulated  number  of  acres  that  each  settler  was  to  receive 
being  added  to  his  headright  by  Oeneral  Austin  for  valu- 
able services  performed  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

At  Stafford’s  Point  he  put  up  a cane  mill  and  made  his 
own  sugar,  having  planted  the  first  cane  and  made  the 
first  sugar  in  Fort  Bend  County.  He  also  put  up  a good 
horse-power  gin,  the  first  one  in  Austin’s  colony. 

In  1836,  when  the  news  came  that  the  Mexican  army 
was  coming  and  would  strike  the  settlements  around  Fort 
Bend,  the  Staffords,  as  did  all  others,  deserted  their  homes 
and  fled  toward  the  east,  leaving  all  they  possessed  to  the 
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mercy  of  t!he  dusky  invaders.  After  the  Mexicans  had  ef- 
fected a crossing  at  Thompson’s  Ferry  and  Morton’s,  the 
advance  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Harrisburg,  com- 
manded by  Santa  Anna  in  person.  While  on  the  march 
they  came  upon  the  home  of  William  Stafford,  which  they 
pillaged  and  burned — dwelling,  gin,  cane  mill,  outhouses, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  which  a torch  would  fire  about  the 
plantation.  This  was  always  the  case  where  Santa  Anna 
commanded  in  person. 

At  this  time  the  Stafford  family  consisted  of  wife  and 
five  children,  to-wit:  Adam,  Sarah,  Mary,  Harvey  and 
Martha.  The  intention  of  Mr.  Stafford  in  his  fiight  for 
the  safety  of  his  family  was  to  cross  the  Sabine  River,  but 
on  the  Neches  River  a messenger  from  General  Houston 
overtook  them  announcing  the  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  and 
that  they  could  return  to  their  homes  in  safety.  They 
came  back  by  way  of  the  battlefield  and  saw  many  dead 
bodies  of  Mexicans  strewn  over  the  plain,  laying  as  they 
had  fallen  in  the  dreadful  conflict.  When  they  at  last 
reached  their  home  everything  was  wreck  and  ruin,  pre- 
senting a most  desolate  appearance,  no  provisions  except 
the  wild  game  of  the  woods  and  prairies  and  fish  of  the 
streams  and  lakes.  They  had  to  commence  anew  and  build 
up  again  to  replenish  the  ravages  of  war.  This  Mr.  Staf- 
ford in  time  accomplished,  and  once  more  had  a prosperous 
and  happy  home,  where  peace  and  plenty  reigned  during 
the  days  of  the  Texas  Republic.  Three  more  children  came 
— Joseph,  Susan  and  Jack.  Adam,  the  eldest,  lived  to  be  78 
years  of  age  and  died  in  Victoria.  His  wife  was  Miss 
Martha  Hankins.  Sarah  married  C.  C.  Dyer,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  was  County  Judge  of  Fort  Bend  County. 
Martha  married  Paschal  P.  Borden,  and  Mary  united  in 
wedlock  with  W.  T.  Neel.  Harvey  died  at  home  unmar- 
ried. Joseph  married  Miss  Anna  Mulder,  and  moving  to 
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Victoria  died  tihere.  Susan  married  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  and 
Jack  married  Miss  Ellen  Gain. 

William  Stafford  died  in  1840  at  Stafford’s  Point,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  burying  ground  at  the  head  of 
Stafford’s  Lake. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


Adam  S.  Neel. 

Adam  Sylvester  Neel,  named  for  James  Sylvester,  one 
of  the  captors  of  Santa  Anna,  was  born  in  Fort  Bend 
County,  near  Stafford's  Point,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1844. 
His  father  was  William  T.  Neel,  a native  of  Louisiana,  who 
came  to  Texas  with  William  Stafford.  He  was  a young 
man  and  unmarried  at  the  time,  and  was  not  entitled  to 
as  much  land  as  heads  of  families,  but  located  a labor 
near  Stafford’s  Point,  at  which  place  he  built  a home,  and 
afterwards  located  a league  in  the  west  on  the  Medina  Riv- 
er during  the  Presidency  of  General  Lamar.  He  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  William  Stafford,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Adam  S.  Neel. 

When  the  Mexican  army  came  William  Neel  and  wife 
had  two  children,  James  D.  and  William  T.  Neel.  They 
went  with  the  Staffords  and  returned  with  them,  and  while 
their  home  had  not  been  burned,  a party  of  Mexicans  had 
been  there  and  thoroughly  pillaged  the  place,  carrying 
off  and  destroying  the  property ; even  the  bread  tray  was 
found  in  the  well.  Two  more  children  were  born,  Sarah 
•and  Adam  S.  Sarah  was  not  married,  and  died  with 
yellow  fever  at  Hodge’s  Bend  during  the  terrible  epidemic 
of  1853.  The  family  at  the  time  were  living  in  Richmond, 
and  fled  from  the  scourge,  but  Sarah  had  contracted  the 
fatal  malady  and  died  at  the  Bend  while  on  the  way  to 
Stafford’s  Point. 

Adam  S.  Neel  married  Miss  Ellen  Stafford  at  Richmond, 
and  their  children  were  Cain,  Aletha  and  Sylvester.  Aletha 
married  John  Irions,  and  their  home  is  in  Louisiana.  Adam 
Neel  and  his  wife  live  near  Richmond,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Braaos. 


OH'AlPTER  XLIII. 


Charles  S.  McElroy. 

Mr.  McElroy  is  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Fort  Bend 
County  who  still  survives  those  days  of  pioneer  life, 
fraught  with  so  much  danger  and  hardships — danger  from 
Indian  raids  and  Mexican  invasion,  and  hardships  inci- 
dent to  a new  and  undeveloped  country,  where  the  wilder- 
ness had  to  be  subdued,  far  removed  from  the  necessaries 
of  life,  except  as  they  could  carve  them  out  in  their  new 
homes  with  the  ax  and  rude  agricultural  implements. 
Sometimes  the  sole  dependence  for  food  was  the  rifle  as 
the  long  months  went  by,  waiting  for  the  maturity  of  some 
primitive  crop,  which  was  watched  with  zealous  care  to 
keep  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods  from  destroying  it 
until  the  time  of  gathering  came. 

Mr.  McElroy  was  born  in  1827,  and  came  to  Texas  with 
his  father,  Phillip,  in  1832,  from  Connecticut.  They  flrst 
settled  on  the  Colorado  River,  eight  miles  below  the  present 
city  of  Austin,  which  was  then  not  in  existence.  The 
headright  league  of  the  elder  McElroy  was  located  here, 
as  were  several  others  at  that  day  and  time.  They  had  not 
long  remained  in  their  new  home,  and'  began  to  accumu- 
late some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  when  the  few  settlers 
in  that  region  were  greatly  alarmed  and  disturbed  by  an 
Indian  attack,  in  which  two  settlers,  Harris  and  Christian, 
lost  their  lives,  and  another  one,  Josiah  Wilbarger,  was 
scalped  alive,  after  being  badly  wounded.  Reuben  Horns- 
by, who  was  with  them,  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Soon 
after  this  distressing  episode  of  frontier  life,  the  McElroys 
left  that  country  and  came  down  on  the  Brazos  and  set- 
tled at  San  Felipe,  where  the  father  died  in  1835. 
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In  1836,  when  the  country  was  being  swept  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Santa  Anna,  Mrs.  McElroy  and  her  children  re- 
treated to  the  banks  of  the  Sabine  River  and  remained 
there  until  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  then  came 
to  Harrisburg,  and  from  there  to  Houston  in  1837,  living 
in  the  first  house  built  there.  This  house  was  double  log 
cabins,  situated  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Main  Street,  on 
Buffalo  Bayou,  and  if  still  standing  would  be  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street. 

Mr.  McElroy  has  one  sister,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bell,  living  in 
Houston,  and  who  has  been  living  there  continually  since 
1837.  He  himself  came  to  Fort  Bend  County  in  1840,  re- 
turned to  Houston  for  a short  time,  and  again  coming  to 
Fort  Bend,  made  it  his  permanent  home  for  the  last  fifty- 
three  years. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


George  W.  Pleasants^  Austin  Colonist. 

George  Wasliington  Pleasants  was  bom  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  March  30th,  1809,  and  came  from  there 
to  Texas  in  1830,  and  first  settled  at  Columbia,  and  lived 
there  until  1833.  There  wmis  a great  cholera  epidemic  that 
year  at  Columbia,  which  nearly  depopulated  the  town. 
Mr.  Pleasants  had  two  sisters  to  die  there;  one,  Fannie, 
was  the  wife  of  Kinehen  Davis,  and  mother  of  Captain  W. 
K.  Davis,  father  of  Judge  J.  H.  P.  Davis,  of  Richmond. 
Captain  W.  K.  Davis  was  a Mier  prisoner,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  account  elsewhere  of  that  expedition. 

After  the  death  of  his  sisters,  Mr.  Pleasants  left  Colum- 
bia with  their  children,  and  went  out  in  the  country  to 
live.  There  were  five  or  six  of  the  Davis  children,  and 
two  of  the  others,  the  names  of  whom  (the  latter)  the  writ- 
er has  not  been  able  to  learn. 

When  the  war  commenced  with  the  Mexicans  in  1835, 
Mr.  Pleasants  went  with  the  army  of  General  Austin  to 
San  Antonio,  and  was  in  all  of  the  fighting  around  that 
place,  and  helped  to  storm  the  town  under  Colonel  Ben 
Milam.  He  remained  with  the  army  until  after  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  and  then  settled  in  Fort  Bend  County.  In 
June,  1842,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Brush,  who  was  born 
November  5th,  1821.  She  and  her  mother,  who  was  a 
widow,  came  to  Port  Bend  on  a visit  to  her  sister,  also  a 
Mrs.  Brush,  tht^y  having  married  brothers.  This  was  in 
an  early  day,  and  they  came  from  New  York  on  this  visit, 
and,  liking  the  country,  remained  here  and  made  it  their 
permanent  home. 
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Mr.  Pleasants  acted  as  deputy  sheriff  under  John  V. 
Morton  in  1837  during  the  year  of  the  organization  of  the 
county  and  election  of  first  officers.  He  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  died  in  Blanco  City,  Texas,  on  the  Tth 
of  January,  1891,  while  on  a visit  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
West,  and  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Spear.  Mrs.  Pleasants 
also  died  at  Blanco  City  while  on  a visit  there  on  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1896.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Pleasants  were  taken 
up  one  year  after  he  was  buried,  brought  to  Richmond, 
and  re-interred  in  the  cemetery  at  that  place.  Mrs.  Pleas- 
ants was  not  buried  at  Blanco,  but  conveyed  at  once  to 
Richmond,  and  buried  beside  her  husband.  Their  family 
consisted  of  seven  children,  four  boys  and  three  girls,  as 
follows,  commencing-  with  the  eldest : Francis  Cornelia, 
Mary  O.,  Edward  R.,  Jesse  G.,  Frank  P.,  Guy  M.  Bryan 
and  Emma  B. 

Francis  Cornelia  married  Frank  Bell  July  11,  1866,  she 
and  her  husband  are  now  living  in  Richmond.  Mr.  Bell 
came  to  Texas  in  May,  1854,  a native  of  Alabama,  born 
in  Green  County,  1825. 

Mary  O.  married  Wm.  B.  Robinson  in  1865.  Both  now 
dead  and  buried  in  Richmond. 

Edward  R.  married  Nettie  Bell  in  1869.  Both  now  dead 
and  buried  in  Richmond. 

Jesse  G.  married  Ettie  Moore  in  1875.  He  died  in  1882. 
His  widow  survives,  and  they  had  one  son,  Robert,  now  in 
the  livery  business  in  Richmond. 

Frank  P.  died  young;  never  married. 

Guy  M.  Bryan  died  at  nine  years  of  age. 

Emma  B.  married  John  West  in  1883.  Both  are  still 
living. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Disposition  of  Mexican  Prisoners. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  the  question  came 
up  as  to  -the  disposition  of  the  common  Mexican  soldiers 
taken  at  San  Jacinto.  There  were  more  than  700  of  them, 
and  the  task  of  feeding  them  was  great,  owing  to  the 
devastation  of  the  -country,  made  so  by  Santa  Anna.  It 
was  finally  determined  to  give  them  away  to  any  one  wlio 
wanted  them  to  serve  as  field  hands  or  servants  in  any  ca- 
pacity, and  most  of  them  were  soon  carried  away  by  the 
returning  settlers.  But  few  escaped  from  the  battle  field, 
and  not  many  of  those  ever  reached  Mexico.  One  fugitive 
came  to  the  home  of  John  H.  Pickens,  in  Fort  Bend  Coun- 
ty, a haggard,  star\^ed,  wretched  looking  being,  and  begged 
for  something  to  eat,  which  was  furnished  the  unfortunate 
fellow  by  the  kind-hearted  settler.  He  stated  that  he  was 
a fugitive  soldier  from  the  disastrous  field  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  that  his  name  w^as  Hosea  Maria.  He  would  never 
leave  Mr.  Pickens,  lived  with  him  many  years,  and  died 
there. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Horatio  Cheiesman^ 

Whose  land  grant  fronts  the  Brazos  River  on  the  west 
side,  w^here  the  station  of  Thompson  is  now  on  the  Santa 
Fe  road,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1792,  but  moved  in  early 
life  first  to  Kentucky  and  then  to  Missouri,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  surveying.  In  1818  he  married  Miss  Mary  Kinch- 
aloe,  and  in  the  fall  of  1821  prepared  to  immigrate  to 
Texas  with  the  Kinchaloe  family.  They  embarked  on 
boats  to  descend  the  river,  but  winter  coming  on,  they  held 
up  until  the  next  spring,  when  Mr.  Kinchaloe  preceded 
the  party  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  chartered  a schooner, 
^^Only  Son,’’  Oaptain  Ellison,  and  sent  five  or  six  young 
men  to  the  Colorado  to  plant  a crop  of  corn,  Mr.  Chries- 
man,  with  the  families  of  Kinchaloe,  Rawls  and  Pruitt, 
left  St.  Louis  in  a fiat-boat  February  25th,  1822.  At  New 
Madrid  the  party  was  detained  by  sickness,  and  Mrs. 
Chriesman  and  her  sister  died.  Being  detained  again  at 
the  mouth  of  Red  River  by  continued  sickness,  some  of 
the  men  who  were  well  took  a boat  load  of  bacon  up  Red 
River  to  Alexandria,  All  the  river  trade  was  then  car- 
ried on  in  fiat-boats.  Arriving  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Kinch- 
aloe again  chartered  the  ^^Only  Son”  to  convey  them  to 
Texas.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  June 
the  19th,  1822.  A few  days  after  another  vessel  with  im- 
migrants landed  at  the  same  place.  The  supplies  brought 
by  both  boats  were  left  in  charge  of  four  young  men,  while 
the  families  went  up  to  Wharton  ( present  location ) , where 
Mr.  Kinchaloe’s  young  men  had  raised  a supply  of  corn. 
The  young  men  left  in  camp  with  the  supplies  were  killed 
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by  the  Craunkaway  Indians,  and  the  goods  destroyed  or 
carried  away.  In  1823  Mr.  Chriesman  assisted  in  making 
a crop  at  the  Clay  place,  near  the  present  town  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

When  General  Austin  returned  from  Mexico  Mr.  Chries- 
man w^as  appointed,  surveyor,  and  he  held  this  office  until 
the  Mexican  invasion  of  1836.  His  assistants  were  Ross 
Alley,  Bartlett  Sims,  Seth  Ingram,  William  Selkirk,  Thom- 
as S.  Borden,  Moses  Cummings,  and  John  S.  Moody,  all 
of  Austiffis  Colony.  In  1825  Mr.  Chriesman  married  the 
second  time.  Miss  Augusta  Hope  being  his  choice.  He 
filled  the  office  of  alcalde  at  San  Felipe,  and  was  in  the 
army  in  1835,  but  was  on  detached  service  when  San  An- 
tonio was  taken  in  the  commencement  of  the  Texas  Revolu- 
tion. He  helped  to  remove  families  during  the  flight  from 
the  Mexicans,  and  missed  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He 
died'  in  Burleson  County  in  1878. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


Adam  Hagan. 

Adam  Hagan  was  an  old  and  worthy  settler  of  Fort 
Bend  County,  coming  here  from  Kentucky  in  1847.  His 
sons,  Bob,  Henry,  James  and  Charley,  faithfully  and 
bravely  fought  under  the  Confederate  flag,  following  its 
varied  fortunes  over  many  bloody  battlefields,  until  at 
last  it  went  down,  not  in  dishonor  or  disgrace,  but  crushed 
by  weight  of  numbers. 

Henry  and  Charley  served  four  years,  and  the  others 
two. 

Thomas  Sutherland,  another  pioneer  of  Fort  Bend  Coun- 
ty, and  grandfather  of  the  boys  above  mentioned,  on  their 
mother’s  side,  was  one  of  the  grand  men  of  his  time,  meet- 
ing emergencies  without  flinching,  and  faithfully  perform- 
ing every  duty  which  confronted  him.  Among  many  other 
incidents  of  his  life  which  verify  this  statement  was  that 
during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1853,  which  rav- 
aged Fort  Bend  County,  and  especialy  Richmond.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Sutherland,  with  others,  boldly  came  to  the 
front,  battling  with  the  disease  and  nursing  patients.  In 
this  perilous  and  exhausting  work  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  William  Worthington  and  W.  L.  Davidson.  The  latter, 
a young  man  just  from  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  been 
quarantined,  and  again  stopped  at  Richmond  on  his  way 
to  the  west,  and  having  had  the  fever,  was  an  immune 
from  the  eontagious  disease,  rendering  valuable  service, 
helping  physicians  and  the  members  of  the  Howard  Asso- 
ciation. Descendants  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Sutherland  still 
reside  in  Fort  Bend  County. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


W.  D.  Fields^ 

Who  lived  many  years  in  Fort  Bend  County,  and  died 
there,  and  whose  remains  rest  in  her  soil,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  March  2,  1834.  In  1855  he 
went  to  Howard  County,  Indiana,  iind  was  made  a Royal 
Arch  Mason  there  in  1857. 

In  1858  Mr.  Fields  moved  to  Grayson  County,  Texas, 
arriving  there  in  January,  but  first  returned  to  Kentucky 
from  Indiana  before  concluding  to  make  Texas  his  home. 
During  those  days  the  Indians  often  raided  Cook  and  Mon- 
tague Counties,  and  Mr.  Fields  accompanied  several  expe- 
ditions against  them,  in  which  battles  were  fought  of  more 
or  less  magnitude.  In  the  fall  of  1859  he  was  in  the  Wichi- 
ta mountains  during  an  exceptionally  dry  year.  Red  River 
and  its  tributaries  were  dry  for  100  miles,  but  around  the 
mountains  were  fine  springs.  The  buffalo  were  traveling 
south,  and  had  to  stop  for  water  at  these  springs,  feeding 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  around,  and  returning  for  water 
at  night.  The  whole  country  was  black  with  them,  and 
from  the  top  of  a mountain  overlooking  the  surrounding 
valleys  thirty  thousand  buffalo  could  be  seen  at  a sight,  as 
near  as  could  be  estimated.  There  was  no  water  due  south 
from  there  for  buffalo  or  stock  of  any  kind  for  200  miles, 
until  the  Brazos  was  reachd,  near  Waco. 

Mr.  Fields  had  a com  crop  in  1859  which ^ was  a failure, 
and  having  traveled  over  the  northern  States  in  1856-57 
got  the  idea  of  subsoiling.  He  put  this  in  practice  on  his 
black  waxy  land  in  the  fall  of  1859  and  spring  of  1860,  an- 
other dry  year,  and  while  the  com  was  all  dried  up  in  the 
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country,  having  so  much  loose  soil,  his  crop  continued  to 
grow  and  hold  out,  and  finally  a good  rain  fell,  and  he 
made  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  others  did  not  make 
two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

There  were  cavalry  companies  of  United  States  troops 
stationed  at  Fort  Washita  and  Fort  Arbuckle,  and  Mr. 
Fields  took  a government  contract  to  furnish  Washita  with 
twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  corn  at  two  dollars  and 
fifty-six  cents  a bushel.  The  civil  war  broke  out  before 
he  collected  the  money,  and  he  had  to  make  a trip  to  Wash- 
ington City  in  June,  1861,  from  there  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, collected  his  money,  and  returned  to  Texas  the 
last  of  July.  He  then  purchased  250  beeves  and  drove 
them  to  New  Iberia,  La.,  for  the  Confederate  army,  and 
sold  them  for  Confederate  money,  some  of  which  he  kept 
until  the  day  of  his  death. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Fields  came  to  Houston  and 
bought  cotton  and  shipped  to  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
wound  up  with  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  1866  he  drove 
cattle  to  Kansas,  and  lost  nearly  all  of  them.  Cotton  being 
worth  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a bale,  he 
thought  to  repair  his  shattered  fortune  by  raising  cotton, 
and  moving  to  Fort  Bend  County  turned  planter.  He 
planted  325  acres  in  cotton,  and  lost  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, only  making  seven  bales.  This  broke  him,  but  he 
would  not  give  up  the  fight.  The  country  was  under  what 
was  called  carpet  bag  and  negro  rule,  and  Mr.  Fields  and 
a few  others  who  said  they  w^ere  democrats  organized  and 
began  to  battle  for  white  rule,  and  after  about  twenty 
years’  work  gathered  enough  democrats  to  change  the  tide. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  the  following  appeared  in  print : 

^‘Richmond,  Texas,  January  15th. 

‘‘Colonel  W.  D.  Fields,  of  Sartartia,  this  county,  died 
this  morning  at  11:25  of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of 
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ten  days.  Mr.  Fields  has  been  in  feeble  health  for  two 
years,  but  has  been  able  to  attend  to  business.  He  leaves 
a wife  and  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  married. 
Mr.  Fields  is  one  of  the  largest  planters  in  this  county ; 
has  lived  near  Sartartia  for  thirty-five  years;  was  for  four 
years  county  commissioner;  for  years  made  the  best  syrup 
in  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  funeral  will  take  place 
tomorrow,  the  16th,  at  2 p.  m.,  from  the  family  residence 
near  Sartartia.  Interment  at  Hodge  Bend  burial  ground. 
The  Masonfic  Lodge  at  this  place,  of  which  he  was  a charter 
member,  will  officiate.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age.’’ 

Mrs.  McLaughlan,  wife  of  D.  F.  McLaughlan,  of  Hous- 
ton, is  a daughter  of  Colonel  Fields.  Mr.  McLaughlan 
lived  for  many  years  in  Fort  Bend  County,  and  belonged 
to  the  ^^Rosebud  Club,”  which  finally  developed  into  the 
^•Jaybird  Association.” 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


The  Late  Randolph  Foster. 

In  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  following  was 
published  in  the  Galveston  News  in  August,  1878 : 

^^Richmond,  August  27th. 

‘‘Editors  News: 

“To  enable  you  to  see  what  a mistake  you  made  in  your 
issue  of  25th  instant,  in  your  extract  from  the  “Four 
Counties  I enclose  both  what  you  said  and  the  obituary 
of  Randolph  Foster,  which  by  mistake  you  convert  into 
an  obituary  of  T.  M.  Blakely,  his  son-in-law,  at  whose 
home  Mr.  Foster  died. 

^^Randolph  Foster,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  very  terse  and 
beautiful  obituary  as  published  in  the  ‘Four  Counties/ 
which  would  have  been  perfect  had  it  been  extended  suf- 
ficiently to  have  presented  ^Uncle  Ran’  to  all  admirers  of 
true  goodness  and  true  manhood,  just  as  he  was  known 
to  those  of  us  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  know  him 
personally,  for  so  many  long  years,  was  no  ordinary  man. 
His  character  was  one  of  a most  unusual  and  marked  type. 
Nature  seems  to  have  constituted  him  out  of  the  very  best 
materials  of  which  pioneers  are  made. 

^^The  solitude  of  the  forest,  with  its  wild,  ferocious  ten- 
ants, its  rivers,  teeming  with  fish  and  reptiles,  the  dangers, 
trials  and  hardships  incident  to  extreme  frontier  life;  all 
these  had  no  terrors  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
to  have  had  a strong  and  natural  love  for  all  these,  and 
to  have  courted  companionship  with  them  with  the  same 
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zeal  with  which  he  shunned  and  loathed  the  hollow-heart- 
edness, the  hypocrisy,  frivolities  and  the  arts  of  fashion- 
able life,  as  so  often  witnessed.  New  Yearns  Day,  1821, 
found  Randolph  Foster  in  the  camp  of  Stephen  F.  Austin 
and  party,  in  the  capacity  of  ‘deer  hunter,’  on  the  banks 
of  the  creek  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  ‘New 
Year’s  Creek,’  in  Washington  County,  Texas.  For  many 
years  prior  to  this  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  horse 
and  gun  as  his  sole  companions,  and  leaving  his  home  in 
Mississippi,  to  spend  months  in  roaming,  hunting  and 
camping  out,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

“Finally,  these  pleasure  trips  were  extended  to  Texas. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  that,  in  1819,  he  made  his  camp, 
for  a time  at  a beautiful  point  eight  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond, and  within  two  miles  of  the  spot  where  he  after- 
wards settled  and  lived  for  half  a century,  and  where 
he  finally  ended  his  long  and  peaceful  life,  on  the  18th 
inst.  It  w^as  doubtless  during  one  of  these  trips  that,  in 
1820,  he  fell  in  with  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  became  his 
‘deer  hunter,’  and  went  with  him  to  San  Antonio.  He 
became  one  of  Austin’s  300  colonists,  and  on  obtaining 
his  grant  of  land,  he  selected  it  where  it  would  include 
his  old  camping  ground.  In  1827  he  returned  to  Missis- 
sippi and  married  a Miss  Lucy  Hunter.  With  his  bride 
he  returned  to  Texas  and  settled  down  upon  the  spot  w^here 
he  and  ‘Aunt  Lucy’  lived  so  long  and  happily,  surround- 
ed by  all  the  home  comforts,  with^doors  always  open  to  all 
comers,  and  a hospitality  unbounded.  In  1872  ‘Aunt 
Lucy’  died.  The  magnet  which  for  so  many  years  had 
held  ‘Uncle  Ran’  so  quietly  in  the  home  circle  was  now 
removed  from  him,  and  again  his  native  migratory  in- 
stincts seem  to  have,  to  some  extent  at  least,  reasserted 
their  power  over  him.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years 
of  his  life  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mounting  his  horse  and 
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going  for  weeks  at  a time  through  distant  counties  of  the 
State,  seldom  or  never  sleeping  in  a house.  For  some  time 
past  his  rifle  did  not  accom<pany  him  and  his  horse,  as 
formerly;  the  film  of  age  had  so  clustered  about  his  eyes 
that  they  refused  to  draw  the  bead  on  the  game  as  of  old ; 
in  its  stead  his  fishing  tackle  became  a constant  travel- 
ing companion. 

^^During  the  present  year,  when  more  extended  trips  had, 
owing  to  rapidly  increasing  infirmity,  become  impossible, 
the  lakes  and  streams  near  his  home  received  almost  daily 
visits  from  ^Uncle  Ran’  and  his  horse,  and  seldom  or 
never  failed  to  yield  bountifully  to  his  ‘stock  and  store.’ 

“Above  I have  aimed  to  give  others  at  least  a glimpse  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  Randolph  Foster,  who  lived  so 
long  a life,  in  times  of  great  changes  and  trials,  without 
ever  having  made  an  enemy,  and  who  died  calmly,  without 
leaving  behind  him  a better  or  purer  man  on  earth. 

“He  was  born  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1790.  Died 
August  18  th,  1878. 

“I  am  yours  truly, 


“J.  S.  S.” 


CHAPTER  L. 


Historical  Bell_,  Associated  with  the  History  of  Fort 
Bend  County. 

The  following  was  written  for  the  Calveston  News  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  for  the  history  of  the  first  planta- 
tion bell  in  Fort  Bend  County: 

^Tort  Bend  County^  October  6th,  1874. 

'^Editor  News: 

^Hn  a number  of  your  journal  of  some  weeks  ago,  in- 
formationi  was  asked  concerning  a certain  bell  presented 
by  Mr.  Kendall,  of  this  place,  to  the  Historical  Association 
of  Texas.  No  one  haying  responded  to  the  call,  I will  tell 
you  ^what  we  know  about  bells,’  at  least  this  particular 
member  of  the  family. 

“In  1835,  during  the  investment  of  San  Antonio  by  the 
Texas  reyolutionary  force  under  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and 
previous  to  the  memorable  assault  led  by  Benjamin  Milam 
and  Frank  Johnson,  there  was  a scarcity  of  ammunition 
among  the  Texans.  To  supply  this  want  the  men  took  down 
the  bells  of  Mission  Concepcion,  in  the  hope  that  they 
could  be  molded  into  bullets.  Samuel  Damon  hauled  a 
number  of  them  to  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  San  Antonio 
River,  when  and  where  the  men  attempted  to  metamor- 
phose them  into  instruments  of  music  that  would  sing  a 
sharper  chime  for  the  Mexican  ears  than  the  matin  call 
or  the  soft  invitation  to  vespers.  Fires  were  built  under, 
over  and  around  them,  the  mesquite  fuel  was  piled  on, 
and  the  flames  fanned,  while  the  men  stood  around  with 
their  ladles,  anxiously  awaiting  the  moment  of  fusion  to 
dip  in  and  ^run  bullets.’  But  they  were  disappointed. 
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The  obstinacy  of  the  amalgam  of  which  the  bells  were 
composed  proved  too  much  for  our  soldiers,  and  the  result 
was  an  amorphous  mass  of  useless  dross.  There  were  sev- 
eral bells  (as  many  as  six),  and  the  one  now  extant  owes 
its  existence  (in  present  form)  to  its  unpretentious  size 
and  its  ‘voice  so  low  and  sweet.^ 

“This  is  not  intended  to  ‘point  a moraF  at  anybody,  nor 
to  ‘adorn  the  tale’  of  anyone  else,  but  is  a plain  statement 
of  a fact  in  the  case.  This  was  the  belle  petite  of  the  sis- 
terhood, and  completely  won  the  too  susceptible  heart  of  a 
sturdy  soldier,  the  initials  of  whose  name  are  Sam  Damon, 
who  belonged  to  Patton’s  company  of  Texas  volunteers. 
This  soldier  was  of  Puritan  pedigree  and  nativity,  but  of 
Texas  education  and  habits,  which  fully  explains  both  his 
appreciation  of  valuables  and  his  subsequent  liberal  action 
in  the  premises.  He  saved  the  bell  from  the  flames,  and  se- 
creted it  until  it  was  safe  to  restore  it  to  light.  After  the 
storming  of  the  city  and  capture  of  General  Oos,  Sam 
Damon  brought  the  bell  in  his  wagon  to  Fort  Bend.  It 
was  in  his  stable  when  burnt  by  Mexicans  under  Santa 
Anna,  and  thus  probably  escaped  observation  and  recap- 
ture. After  the  war  he  presented  the  bell  to  his  fellow 
soldier,  David  Randon,  who  used  it  as  a plantation  bell, 
and  it  was  the  flrst  used  for  that  purpose  in  Fort  Bend 
County — ‘the  pioneer  of  sweet  sound  in  the  Brazos  wild- 
erness.’ How  oft  in  the  olden  time,  when  treading  the 
narrow  and  winding  paths  through  the  dense  canebrakes, 
oppressed  with  the  profound  density  of  the  jungle,  and 
anxious  to  reach  the  hospitable  roof  of  my  friend  Randon 
before  the  darkness  came  upon  me,  have  I listened  to  the 
soft  peal  of  that  bell,  calling  the  then  happy  laborer  from 
his  work  to  refreshment  and  repose,  and  in  many  instances, 
like  the  fog-bell  of  the  seas,  directing  lost  ones  to  safety 
and  deliverance.  And  when  its  mellowed  sound  came 
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floating  in  t!he  still  air  of  a summer  eve,  over  the  cane  tops 
and  through  the  vine  covered  branches  of  the  old  forest 
oaks,  how  many  other  sounds  were  awakened  from  the 
dark,  still  recesses  of  the  deep-tangled  thickets.  The 
mocking-bird  soared  aloft  to  catch  the  inspiration,  and, 
alighting  on  the  topmost  branch  of  the  thorn  tree,  which 
sheltered  his  callow  brood,  poured  from  his  swelling  throat 
whole  cantatas  of  bewildering  melody ; the  solemn  owl  from 
his  dim  obscurity  hooted  his  performance  as  his  human 
congeners  oft  do  from  ignorance  of  merit,  while  the  state- 
ly wild  turkey',  with  characteristic  vanity,  responded  with 
sonorous  gobble  to  what  he  considered  an  especial  sere- 
nade to  himself  and  family.  But  there  were  other  sounds 
evoked  by  that  old  bell,  which  from  the  dim  vista  of  the 
past  call  up  memories  at  once  pleasing  and  melancholy. 

^^We  have  reached  the  gate  of  the  cotton  field,  and  our 
ears  are  saluted  first  with  a prolonged  whoop,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  ^the  loud  laugh  which  speaks  the  vacant  mind.’ 
We  see  the  negroes  mounted  on  their  harnessed  mules, 
converging  in  the  ^turning  row.’  A stentorian  voice  is 
heard  above  the  clamor,  chanting 

‘De  sun  am  down  and  my  day’s  work  am  ober; 

Dis  am  de  chile  what  libs  in  de  clober.’ 

‘‘The  refrain  is  taken  up  by  a dozen  throats,  and  the  wel- 
kin rings  with  the  wild  yet  mellow  chorus,  such  as  negroes 
alone  can  sound.  The  blue  hills  of  Alabama  and  the  rich 
valleys  of  ^Mississippi  once  resounded  with  these  notes  of 
happiness  and  contentment,  but  they  are  heard  there  no 
more.  The  cloud  of  northern  hate  and  fanaticism  hangs 
over  the  land  like  a funeral  pall,  and  from  it  issue  mutter- 
ings  of  political  rancor  or  the  demoniacal  ravings  of  Voo- 
dooism.  We  thank  God  that  we  lived  in  the  good  old 
times  of  ‘coon  songs  and  stage  coaches,’  before  John 
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Brown’s  spirit  had  commenced  its  journey,  or  locomot’ves 
had  polluted  the  air  or  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  South. 
But  that  is  old  fogyism,  and  don’t  suit  the  times.  Well, 
the  times  don’t  suit  us;  so  honors  are  even  on  that  deal. 
Our  bell  calls  us  off  from  this  subject,  so  unpleasant. 

^‘Mr.  David  Randon  gave  the  bell  to  the  Richmond  Acad- 
emy, and  for  years  it  called  ffhe  school  boy  with  its  satchel 
and  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  a snail  unwilling- 
ly to  school.’  It  rang  out  the  declaration  of  Southern  in- 
dependence and  then  burst  with  grief  in  tolling  the  knell 
of  Southern  freedom.  We  are  not  positive  in  this  last  as- 
sertion, but  we  have  an  elderly  citizen  who  will  ^swear 
point  blank’  to  the  fact,  if  it  is  considered  a historical  ne- 
cessity. After  the  war  for  Southern  independence  the  old 
academy  was  found  in  dilapidated  sympathy  with  all  the 
other  ante-bellum  institutions  around  it.  Our  community 
was  too  poor  to  repair  it,  and  it  fell  into  the  possession  of 
a wealthy  civilian,  w^ho  converted  it  into  a comfortable 
residence  for  his  family,  and  gave  the  old  bell  to  the  his- 
torical society,  the  very  best  disposition  that  could  have 
been  made  of  it. 

‘‘This  is  our  story  of  the  bell,  and  for  any  other  informa- 
tion relating  to  it,  we  refer  to  Samuel  Damon,  of  Brazoria 
County;  Emory  Darst,  H.  M.  Thompson,  and  R.  J.  Oalder, 
of  Fort  Bend. 

“Equas.^^ 

From  good  authority  it  has  been  learned  that  the  author 
of  the  article  was  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Feris. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


Historic  Cannon. 

There  are  but  few  people,  no  doubt,  in  Texas,  who  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ladies  of  Havana,  Cuba,  soon 
after  Texas  became  a republic,  presented  her  people  with 
two  brass  cannon  in  emulation,  it  might  appear,  of  those 
patriotic  ladies  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  also  presented  the 
struggling  young  republic  with  two  brass  pieces,  which 
fortunately  arrived  in  time  and  without  much  to  spare 
to  help  win  the  great  victory  which  meant  so  much  for 
Texas  on  the  bloody  field  of  San  Jacinto. 

In  regard  to  the  cannon  now  in  question,  we  find  the 
following  in  Daniel  Shipman’s  ^Trontier  Life,”  published 
in  1879,  and  is  as  follows: 

SCRAP  OF  TEXAS  HISTORY. 

‘^Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  we  noticed  the  recovery 
of  two  fine  brass  cannon  from  the  wreck  of  the  old  Texas 
schooner-of-war,  Tom  Toby,  and  suggested  that  the  guns  be 
purchased  by  the  Galveston  Artillery  Company,  which  was 
done.  The  recovery  of  these  guns  created  some  inquiry, 
and  an  effort  was  made  in  a sensational  sort  of  a way  to 
prove  that  they  were  a part  of  the  armament  of  one  of 
Lafitte’s  privateers,  and  never  had  belonged  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas.  We  took  the  trouble  to  institute  inquiries, 
and  have  learned  enough  to  know  that  these  were  on  the 
schooner  Tom  Toby,  and  what  is  more  interesting  and 
which  will  render  these  relics  of  the  past  particularly  val- 
uable in  the  eyes  of  their  present  owners,  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Republic  of  Texas  by  the  ladies  of  Havana. 
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proof  of  this  fact  we  quote  the  following,  which  is 
the  copy  of  a letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  Wil- 
liam G.  Cook,  the  original  of  which  is  in  possession  of  a 
gentleman  of  this  city,  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted 
for  the  privilege  of  making  subjoined  copy: 

‘War  Department,  Columbia, 

“ ‘December  3,  1836. 

^To  Messrs.  Thomas  Toby  & Bros. : 

“ ‘Gents — I am  instructed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  take  necessary  measures 
to  procure  two  pieces  of  cannon  (brass),  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  ladies  of  Havana  to  the  Republic.  By  a let- 
ter received  by  Messrs.  Shrives  & Grason  it  appears  that 
they  received  from  you,  on  board  the  schooner  Tom  Toby, 
two  brass  cannon,  and  they  are  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  the  pieces  alluded  to.  You  will  please  inform  us 
as  soon  ais  possible  if  such  is  the  case. 

“ ‘Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
“‘(Signed)  Wm.  G.  Cook,  Acting  Secretary.’ 

“At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  December,  1836, 
Mr.  Thomas  Toby  was  the  financial  agent  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  at  New  Orleans.  The  schooner-of-war  Tom  Toby 
was  blown  ashore  near  Virginia  Point  in  the  great  October 
storm  of  1837,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
guns  now  in  possession  of  the  Galveston  Artillery  Com- 
pany are  the  ones  alluded  to,  and  that  they  are  the  iden- 
tical pieces  contributed  by  the  generous,  patriotic  ladies  of 
Havana. 

“The  gentleman  who  favored  us  with  the  letter  copied 
above  thinks  that  the  reply  of  Mr.  Toby  will  be  found 
in  the  archives  at  Austin.  This  letter  of  Colonel  Cook 
brings  to  mind  a fact  but  little  known  to  this  generation, 
that  the  ladies  of  Havana  presented  the  Republic  of  Texas 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Such  an  act,  coming  from 
such  a source  and  at  such  a time,  should  not  be  lost  sight 
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of,  and  all  the  circumstances  should  be  preserved  as  a part 
of  the  history  of  the  times.  And  I do  think  that  the 
Texans  ought  to  remember  their  Cuban  friends,  and  par- 
ticularly those  Havana  ladies,  and  assist  them  in  their 
troubles. 

^^This  letter  also  brings  to  light  at  least  two  persons 
who  bore  a conspicuous,  eminent  and  honorable  part  in 
the  early  struggles  of  the  Republic,  Colonel  W.  G.  Cook, 
the  associate  of  the  lamented  Milam  at  San  Antonio,  and 
Thomas  Toby,  the  government  agent.  Both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  passed  away,  but  their  generous  actions  re- 
main green  in  the  memory  of  their  old  associates,  and 
those  of  the  present  day  must  not  permit  their  services 
to  be  forgotten.’^ 


CHAPTER  LII. 


Damon^’s  Mound. 

This  well  known  and  historic  place  is  situated  on  the 
old  original  grant  of  a league  and  labor  of  land  conceded 
by  the  Mexican  government  to  Abraham  Darst  as  a colon- 
ist, but  through  intermarriage  with  the  Damon  family  the 
mound  became  part  of  their  property,  which  they  owned 
for  forty  years,  and  the  place  in  time  wais  called  ^^Damon’s 
Mound.’’ 

After  the  death  of  x^braham  Darst  it  changed  hands 
many  times,  but  forty  or  more  years  ago,  while  some  chil- 
dren were  playing  in  the  head  of  a ravine,  which  had  its 
source  at  the  base  of  the  mound,  they  drank  of  some 
water  which  seeped  from  under  the  mound,  and  stood  in 
little  pools  amid  clay  soil,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
sour.  The  idea  occurred  to  the  children  now  that  if  they 
had  some  sugar  they  could  make  lemonade,  so  one  repaired 
to  the  house  for  sugar  and  cups,  and  told  of  their  good 
fortune.  The  action  of  the  children  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  older  persons.  An  investigation  was  made,  and 
thus  was  discovered  the  famous  medical  waters  of  ^^Da- 
mon’s  Mound.” 

At  an  early  day  all  the  lime  that  was  used  in  South 
Texas  came  from  this  mound.  It  has  an  elevation  of  nine- 
ty-seven feet,  and  embraces  about  3,000  acres.  The  lime- 
stone sets  in  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  eight  miles  from  the  Brazos  River  and  two 
miles  from  the  San  Benard  River,  and  some  think  was 
originally  in  Fort  Bend  County,  but  is  now  in  Brazoria 
Cxmnty,  the  Fort  Bend  line  being  on  the  north  side,  near 
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that  base.  The  trend  of  the  mound  is  east  and  west  about 
a mile  in  length,  and  six  or  eight  hundred  yards  in  width. 
Columbia,  the  old  capitol  of  Texas,  is  eleven  miles  away  in 
a southerly  direction.  North  to  Rosenberg  and  south  to  Co- 
lumbia is  a magnificent  body  of  prairie,  farm,  fruit  and 
vegetable  lands,  comprising  nearly  500  square  miles. 

This  mound  is  a strange  place,  a freak  of  nature  some 
call  it,  situated  as  it  is  in  this  level  country,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  South  Texas,  rising  nearly 
100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  prairie,  and 
gradually  sloping  in  every  direction  to  its  base.  West  of 
the  mound,  beginning  almost  at  the  base,  lies  a great  for- 
est of  liveoak,  pecan,  ash,  cedar,  cypress  and  many  other 
varieties  of  wood.  The  lands  have  a black  alluvial  soil, 
and  all  well  drained.  Sulphur  crops  out  in  places,  and 
salt  has  been  found  in  abundance  by  boring. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Mulcahy,  of  Rosenberg,  is  the  present  owner 
of  the  land,  and  now  has  a contract  for  three  oil  wells. 
Eighty  feet  of  the  first  one  have  been  bored,  and  all  the 
way  through  limestone  except  the  first  seventeen  feet. 

Mr.  Mulcahy  is  ai  native  of  Kentucky,  but  has  been  in 
Texas  since  1871,  first  settling  in  Fort  Bend  County,  and 
has  been  here  ever  since,  except  at  intervals  when  away 
on  railroad  business.  His  people  were  among  the  old 
pioneers  of  Kentucky,  identical  with  the  time  of  Boone, 
Kenton  and  Logan,  historic  names  during  the  bloody  days 
of  war  on  the  border. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


Loron  Hibbered^ 

An  old  settler  of  Fort  Bend  County,  came  to  Texas  with 
his  parents  in  Februafy  of  1837,  being  then  ten  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1827.  His  father,  El- 
mer Hibbered,  started  to  Texas  in  1836  with  his  family, 
but  stopped  in  New  Orleans  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Texas  by  Santa  Anna,  and  came  on  after  the  war  was 
over,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River.  He  had 
two  brothers,  Lovell  and  Lucius,  who  came  to  Texas  with 
General  Sam  Houston  and  was  in  the  Texas  army  of  1836. 
One  was  a drummer  and  the  other  a fifer.  They  might 
have  been  the  ones  who  played  the  air,  ^^Come  to  the  Bow- 
er,’’ by  which  the  Texans  marched  aw^ay  from  their  camp 
to  meet  the  Mexican  invaders  on  the  bloody  field  of  San 
Jacinto.  A fife  and  drum  were  all  the  musical  instru- 
ments that  were  used  on  that  occasion. 

Loron  Hibbered  was  on  the  battle  ground  of  San  Ja- 
cinto not  a great  while  after  the  engagement  there,  and 
saw  the  bones  of  the  slaughtered  Mexicans.  The  elder 
Hibbered  died  in  Brazoria  County  not  long  after  settling 
there,  and  his  people  had  to  split  boards  with  which  to 
construct  a coffin  for  him  to  be  buried  in,  and  when  com- 
pleted looked  more  like  a coop  than  a coffin,  such  was 
the  hard  times  the  early  settlers  had  to  pass  through. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  the  widow  Hibbered 
moved  to  the  Stafford  settlement,  in  Fort  Bend  County, 
and  young  Loron  drove  a freight  wagon,  making  money 
enough  by  this  employment  to  buy  twenty  acres  of  land 
from  a man  named  Huffman,  and  on  that,  by  cultivation, 
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helped  to  make  a living  for  his  mother  and  deeded  the 
place  to  her.  He  afterwards  bought  more  land  and  raised 
some  stock,  and  still  lives  at  Stafford’s  Point,  and  is  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age,  having  spent  sixty-five  years  of  this 
time  in  Texas. 
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Terry  Rangers  Killed^  Died  or  Wounded^  from  Fort 
Bend  County  During  the  Civil  War. 

Company  H : 

Colonel — Frank  Terry,  commanding,  killed  at  Woodson- 
ville,  Kentucky. 

Second  Lieutenant — Robert  J.  Calder,  killed  at  Moss 
Creek,  East  Tennessee. 

Third  Lieutenant — W.  D.  Adams,  died  on  the  way  home, 
after  resigning  his  commission  in  the  service. 

Gustave  Cook,  promoted  to  Captain  from  Sergeant,  Jan- 
uary, 1862;  to  Major  December,  1862;  to  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel May,  1863 ; to  Colonel  May,  1865 ; wounded  at  Farm- 
ington, Griswoldville,  Bentonville  and  Shiloh. 

Robert  Hodges,  wounded  at  Decatur,  Alabama. 

E.  Griffin,  captured,  but  escaped  and  died  in  1869. 

Jack  Adams,  wounded  at  Washington,  Georgia,  in  1864. 

Addie  Autrey,  killed  at  Shiloh,  xlpril  8th,  1861. 

Clem  Bassett,  wounded  at  Eagleville  and  Aiken,  S.  C. 

G.  R.  Brom,  transferred  to  8th  Texas  cavalry  as  incap- 
able of  infantry  service  from  wounds,  and  was  again 
wounded  at  Waynesboro,  Georgia. 

James  H.  Brown,  transferred  to  8th  Texas  cavalry  as 
incapable  of  infantry  service  on  account  of  wounds. 

David  Cook,  killed  at  Shiloh,  April  6th,  1862. 

W.  B.  Earnest,  killed  in  second  day’s  battle  at  Shiloh. 

Jesse  Dean,  died  in  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

John  Fowler,  wounded  at  Macon,  Georgia,  October  20th, 
1864. 

J.  D.  Freeman,  wounded  in  skirmish  in  Alabama  in 
May,  1862. 
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N.  Freeman,  wounded  at  Newman,  Ga.,  and  Macon, 

S.  C. 

John  Fisher,  wounded  at  Waynesboro,  Georgia,  in  1861. 

Jake  S.  Godsey,  killed  at  Moss  Creek,  East  Tennessee. 

Steve  Gallaher,  wounded  and  captured  at  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

James  Gallaher,  wounded  in  skirmish  and  discharged. 

E.  D.  Gibbon,  killed  in  a skirmish. 

A.  W.  Hart,  captured  and  died  in  prison. 

S.  H.  Jones,  wounded  and  captured  in  East  Tennessee. 

Janies  H.  Lowther,  wounded  and  discharged,  re-enlisted, 
and  died  at  Jacksonville,  Alabama,  in  1864. 

John  Lanier,  died  in  Nashville  in  1861. 

John  H.  Miller,  discharged,  and  died  the  night  he  got 
home. 

Addie  Moore,  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  and  killed  at 
Sandersville  October,  1864. 

Sam  Moore,  died  in  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  Morgan,  killed  in  East  Tennessee  in  1864. 

E.  McDaniel,  wounded  at  FisheFs  Creek  in  1861. 

IJoyd  McCarty,  died  in  1864. 

J.  E.  Perry,  died  in  December,  1862. 

John  Ryon,  wounded  at  Waynesboro,  Georgia,  in  1864. 

S.  B.  Ror^’,  killed  in  Middle  Tennessee  in  1863. 

John  Rory,  captured  and  died  in  prison  in  1862. 

James  Rector,  died  in  Corinth,  Mississippi. 

A.  L.  Steel,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  in  1862;  pro- 
moted to  Captain,  and  Assistant  Quartermaster,  in  1862 ; 
wounded  at  Farmington,  Ky.,  in  1863;  promoted  to 
Major  of  Engineers  March  lOtli,  1865. 

W.  H.  Silliman,  died  at  Shiloh  in  December,  1861. 

W.  B.  Spencer,  killed  at  Shiloh  in  1862. 

R.  A.  Torrance,  discharged  on  account  of  amputation  of 
leg  from  wound  received  at  Moss  Creek. 
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Henry  Thompson,  wounded  at  Shiloh  and  discharged. 

G.  T.  Walker,  promoted  Orderly  Sergeant  in  1862,  and 
Assistant  Adjutant  on  General  Wharton’s  staff  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  was  killed  December  29th,  1862,  at  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Other  members  of  Company  H from  Fort  Bend  County : 

Captain — John  T.  Holt,  resigned  in  December,  1861. 

First  Lieutenant — Thomas  S.  Weston,  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain in  December,  1862. 

W.  D.  Adams,  Third  Lieutenant,  resigned  in  August, 
1864,  and  died  in  April,  1865,  while  on  his  way  home. 

G.  Thompson,  discharged  in  July,  1862. 

E.  A.  Bolmes,  discharged  in  February,  1862. 

J.  H.  Edmonson,  Fifth  Sergeant,  promoted  to  Quarter- 
master Sergeant,  transferred  to  Texas  and  promoted  to 
Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  died  in  Galveston  in  1868. 
He  was  a Brazoria  County  man,  but  enlisted  in  Fort 
Bend. 

Dave  S.  Terry,  son  of  Colonel  Terry,  and  first  corporal, 
promoted  to  Captain  on  General  Wharton’s  staff,  and  sub- 
sequently commanded  the  scouts;  now  in  the  soldiers’ 
home  at  Austin. 

T.  D.  Barrington,  wounded  at  Shiloh  April,  1862,  and 
left  on  the  field  in  a hospital,  and  never  heard  from.  En- 
listed in  Fort  Bend  County  from  Brazoria. 

F.  Z.  Buckley,  discharged  in  April,  1862,  re-enlisted 
and  again  discharged  in  1864. 

L.  W.  Atwell,  died  in  Nashville  in  1861. 

R.  J.  Adams,  was  from  Robertson  County,  transferred 
to  Company  K,  and  died. 

B.  F.  Adams,  discharged  in  April,  1862. 

W.  H.  Albertson,  Wharton  County,  captured  in  East 
Tennessee,  January  ITth,  1864. 

F.  M.  Arnold — . 
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Joseph  T.  Asher,  detached  to  work  in  Confederate 
States  armory. 

Milam  Borden,  son  of  Paschal  Borden,  discharged  in 
1862,  and  died  at  Stafford’s  Point,  Fort  Bend  County,  in 
1864. 

G.  H.  Bailey,  discharged  in  December,  1862. 

E.  H.  Byne,  discharged  in  1864. 

William  Byrne,  discharged  in  1862. 

D.  B.  Bohanon,  discharged  in  December,  1861. 

A.  Brown,  M'ashington  County,  transferred  from  the  8th 
to  S.  D.  Lee’s  escort  company. 

William  Bestiveck,  discharged  in  1863,  and  killed  at 
Brenham  in  1863. 

Lytle  Crawford,  Galveston,  present  and  always  on  hand. 

G.  H.  Chambers,  present. 

O.  M.  Caleb,  native  of  Virginia. 

P.  D.  Crown,  native  of  Kentucky,  transferred  to  Gano’s 
Texas  Squadron. 

L.  S.  Oaloway,  Wharton  County. 

B.  Caloway,  Wharton  County,  died  in  February,  1861. 

J.  L.  Cox,  Wharton  County,  wounded  at  Shiloh  and 

captured  in  East  Tennessee  in  July. 

N.  C.  Davis,  transferred  to  General  Lee’s  escort  com- 
pany. Died  in  July,  1871,  in  Georgia. 

R.  A.  Drane,  Wharton  County,  absent,  dead. 

W.  H.  Darst  (^^Chuck”),  discharged  in  1862. 

James  Davis,  Washington  County,  killed  in  Tennessee. 

D.  G.  Davis — . 

Pembroke  Dyer,  discharged  for  minority. 

Steve  Etherton,  discharged  in  November*  1862. 

G.  H.  Edmonson,  Wharton  County,  transferred  to 
White’s  Battery. 

R.  C.  Ferris,  discharged  as  under  age. 

M.  L.  Fitch,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  in  July,  1862,  and 
discharged  in  consequence. 
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A.  Ferris,  died  in  1877. 

D.  C.  Fielder,  WFarton  County,  wounded  at  Sihiloh 
and  drowned  in  the  Colorado  River  in  1868. 

B.  H.  Fatheree,  Liberty  County,  died  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1861. 

John  Ferguson,  discharged  in  January,  1862. 

S.  Glasscock,  discharged  in  1861. 

M.  B.  Groce,  transferred  from  4th  Texas  infantry  on 
account  of  wounds  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  that  ser- 
vice. 

M.  Houston,  Kentucky,  died  in  Nashville,  1861. 

L.  Herbert,  after  the  war  lived  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

J.  Hirschfield,  Harris  County,  promoted  to  Captain  of 
Wallis’  Battalion,  and  died  August  12th,  1877. 

Arthur  Hirschfield,  Galveston,  wounded  at  Shiloh  and 
at  Dandridge  in  1864,  and  captured. 

Jackson  W.  Hall,  Washington  County,  discharged  in 
1862. 

Herman  Emile,  IVashington  County,  discharged. 

James  Jones,  discharged,  under  age. 

E.  P.  John,  Galveston,  died  in  1875. 

C.  Himp,  discharged  in  December,  1861. 

F.  Kimball,  Liberty  County,  wounded  at  Shiloh,  cap- 
tured in  East  Tennessee,  and  killed  at  Hempstead,  Texas, 
in  1864. 

J.  A.  Lilly,  discharged  in  1862  and  re-enlisted  in  a Mis- 
sissippi regiment. 

C.  Lewiston,  Freestone  County,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
December,  1861. 

J.  A.  Lackey,  transferred  from  infantry  on  account  of 
wounds  received,  which  unfitted  him  for  that  service. 

W.  Mcllroy,  discharged. 

C.  A.  Moore,  Wharton  County,  died  at  Nashville,  Jan- 
uary, 1862. 
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G.  L.  Me  Murphy,  Galveston,  promoted  to  Lieutenant  in 
1863. 

W.  P.  A.  Murray,  Colorado  County,  wounded  September 
3rd,  1863,  and  promoted  to  Lieutenant  in  1863. 

Isaac  McFarland,  present. 

J.  McFarland,  brother  of  Isaac,  now  dead. 

C.  H.  McMahon. 

A.  D.  McArthur,  Jackson  County,  wounded  at  Shiloh 
April  6th,  1862. 

M.  C.  McKethen. 

N.  H.  Morrow,  promoted  to  Sergeant  in  a North  Caro- 
lina  regiment. 

J.  T.  Maxwell,  discharged  in  December,  1861. 

J.  A.  McKenzie,  Brazoria  County,  transferred  to  Com- 
pany B,  captured  November,  1861.  After  the  war  served 
as  Congressman  from  Kentucky. 

Floyd  McCarty,  discharged  in  1862,  and  died  in  1864. 

J.  Miles,  discharged  in  1861.  After  the  war  served  as 
Sheriff  of  Fort  Bend  County,  and  was  killed  by  a negro  at 
Richmond. 

C.  D.  Nelson,  transferred  to  7th  Texas  Infantry,  and  dis- 
charged in  1862. 

Robert  O^Brien,  Jackson  County. 

Tom  O’Brien,  Jackson  County. 

J.  D.  Parmer,  Austin  County,  wounded  July,  1862,  at 
Murfreesboro,  and  again  December  30th,  1862,  and  died  in 
Alabama  in  1863. 

M.  A.  Page,  Harris  County,  killed  at  Shiloh. 

A.  H.  Perry,  discharged  in  1862. 

W.  J.  Rhodes,  discharged  in  January,  1862. 

Ed.  Ryan. 

W.  T.  Reeves,  Wharton  County. 

S.  H.  Roarke. 

E.  T.  Robinson,  Wharton  County,  wounded  at  Moss 
Creek,  January,  1864. 
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T.  M.  Robinson,  transferred  from  4th  Infantry  on  ac- 
count of  wounds,  rendering  him  incapable  for  infantry 
duty. 

James  Rector,  died  at  Corinth,  Mississippi. 

W.  J.  Sevilley,  Liberty  County,  wounded  at  Moss  Creek. 

J.  S.  Stewart,  Galveston,  captured  at  Shiloh,  escaped 
to  St.  Louis,  and  again  captured  at  Moss  Creek ; escaped 
at  Louisville,  and  died  of  wounds  in  1864. 

Nelson  W.  Shaw,  promoted  to  Midshipman  in  Confed- 
erate Navy. 

A.  Shehan,  Wharton  County,  discharged  May,  1861. 

Harrison  Tankersly,  Brazoria  County,  present. 

J.  B.  Van  Houton,  Harris  County,  captured  and  es- 
caped. 

J.  G.  Ward,  Wharton  County,  wounded  at  Shiloh,  and 
returned  to  Texas. 

J.  M.  Weston,  Surgeon  of  regiment,  resigned,  and  re- 
turned to  Texas. 

H.  C.  Wiley,  promoted  to  Orderly  Sergeant,  and  dis- 
charged. 

W.  W.  Waller,  Austin  County,  died  in  Nashville,  Decem- 
ber, 1861. 

Clarence  Williams,  discharged,  under  age. 

J.  C.  Williams,  discharged  in  1861. 

Jonathan  Coddington  Williams  in  December,  1861,  had 
pneumonia  in  both  lungs,  which  necessitated  his  discharge. 
In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Wilkes’  regiment.  Carter’s  brigade, 
was  captured  January  11th,  1863,  at  Arkansas  Post ; died 
in  prison  at  Camp  Butler,  Springfield,  111.,  March  23rd, 
1863. 

His  brother,  Joseph  Smith  Williams,  was  also  a member 
of  same  command,  and  died  at  same  place  about  two  weeks 
before. 


CHAPTEK  LV. 


Men  of  Company  F,  24th  Texas^  Killed  or  Wounded, 
FROM  Fort  Bend  County,  in  the  Civil  War. 

Jasper  Pharr,  died  at  Arkansas  Post. 

Henry  McGaw,  died  at  Arkansas  Post. 

Kit  Jones,  died  at  Shreveport,  La. 

Thomas  Cary,  died  at  Shreveport,  La. 

Jake  Roper,  died  at  Slireveport,  La. 

Ed.  Walker,  died  in  prison  at  Camp  Butler,  111. 

J.  C.  Williams,  died  in  prison  at  Camp  Butler,  111. 

Joe  and  Johnston  Williams,  brothers,  died  in  prison  at 
Camp  Butler,  111. 

J.  T.  Corbett,  died  in  prison  at  Camp  Butler,  111. 

Lewis  Lum,  died  in  prison  at  Camp  Butler,  111. 

Killough,  died  in  prison  at  Camp  Butler,  111. 

Childress,  died  in  prison  at  Camp  Butler,  111. 

Wm.  Latourny,  killed  at  Chickamau^a,  Tennessee. 
Thomas  McGhee,  killed  at  Chickamauga,  Tennessee. 
Dudley  Wright,  killed  at  New  Hope  Church. 

James  Dagnall,  killed  at  Jonesboro,  Georgia. 

Tom  INIodest,  killed  at  Jonesboro,  Georgia. 

Jake  Bleeker,  killed  at  Franklin,  Tennessee. 

Wiley  Ott,  killed  at  Franklin,  Tennessee. 

W.  H.  Stevens,  killed  at  Lovejoy’s  Statiom 
Dudley  Gibson,  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  Tennessee. 
Tom  Gibson,  wounded  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

James  Weatherford,  wounded  at  Franklin,  Tenn. 

Bob  Hodge,  wounded  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

John  C.  Smith,  died  in  hospital  at  Auburn,  Ala. 

Willis  Weaver,  died  in  service. 
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William'  Phillips,  died  at  Arkansas  Post. 

Jeff  Sutton,  died  at  Arkansas  Post. 

S.  M.  Olanton,  died  at  Arkansas  Post. 

John  Fnlshear,  died  at  Arkansas  Post. 

Sam  Tennelly,  died  at  Arkansas  Post. 

Jeff  Howard,  died  at  Camp  Butler,  111. 

Tom  Roberts,  died  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

C.  L.  Fox,  sick,  came  home  and  died. 

M.  G.  Mays,  sick,  came  home  and  died. 

John  Wyman,  wounded  at  Franklin,  came  home  and 
died. 

Housenworth,  died  in  service. 

Bob  Hill,  wounded  at  Lovejoy’s  Station. 

Milstead,  died  in  Arkansas. 

Sam  Mason,  died  in  hospital. 

Henry  Compton,  wounded  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  R.  Perry,  died  in  Arkansas. 

William  Perry,  died  in  prison  at  Camp  Butler. 

Bob  Hudgepeth,  killed  at  New  Hope  Church. 

Wm.  Pentacost,  wounded  at  Ringgold  Gap. 

Zan  Wade,  wounded  at  Jonesboro. 

Second  Lieutenant  R.  P.  Briscoe,  while  in  command  of 
Company  F,  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  was  hit  with  a 
spent  ball,  which  knocked  him  down,  but  he  soon  recovered 
from  the  shock  without  serious  injury. 
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Companies 

Total 

Number 

Enlisted 

i 

Killed 

Wounded 

Transferred 

1 

Discharged  i 

Deceased  j 

Promoted 

out  of  the 

Regiment 

1 

Absent  I 

A 

117 

16 

27 

4 

22 

18 

4 

5 

B 

167 

26 

38 

6 

31 

22 

13 

8 

C 

87 

11 

16 

3 

12 

16 

5 

4 

D 

134 

29 

33 

3 

19 

23 

1 

3 

E 

105 

14 

30 

2 

16 

14 

2 

4 

F 

114 

13 

23 

4 

21 

17 

1 

5 

G 

87 

12 

14 

2 

11 

17 

2 

3 

H 

133 

19 

40 

3 

17 

21 

2 

5 

I 

100 

13 

33 

2 

17 

13 

3 

4 

K 

126 

12 

26 

4 

24 

19 

5 

5 

1170 

165 

280 

33 

190 

180 

38 

46 

T'hose  marked  absent  were  not  all  deserters.  Many 
Tvere  cut  off  from  the  command  while  on  hazardous  duty ; 
some  were  furloug’hed  and  did  not  get  back  in  time;  some 
joined  other  commands,  and  some  became  scouts.  Others 
took  French  furloughs  to  see  their  sweethearts.  Only  one 
or  two  went  to  the  enemy. 

ORIGINAL  FIELD  STAFF. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Terry,  elected  Colonel  at  the  organ- 
ization, October  28th,  1861;  killed  at  Woodsonville,  Ken- 
tucky (better  known  as  Rowlett’s  Station),  in  battle,  De- 
cember 17th,  1861. 

Thomas  S.  Lubbock,  Harris  County,  elected  Lieutenant 
Colonel  October  28th,  1861;  died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
January  9th,  1862. 
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Thom'as  Harrison,  Waco,  Texas,  elected  Major  at  the 
organization,  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Briga- 
dier General,  and  wounded  at  JohnsonYille,  North  Caro- 
lina, March  10th,  1865. 

Martin  H.  Royston,  Galveston,  appointed  Adjutant  bj 
Colonel  Terry,  and  subsequently  appointed  Captain  and 
Major  in  Adjutant  GeneraPs  Department. 

Benjamin  H.  Botts,  Houston,  Texas,  appointed  xA.ssist- 
ant  Quartermaster  by  Colonel  Terry,  and  subsequently 
Major  and  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Robert  H.  Simmons,  Gonzales  County,  Mississippi,  ap- 
pointed Commissary  b}^  Colonel  Terr}^,  and  subsequently 
Assistant  Commissary  Sergeant. 

Dr.  John  M.  Weston,  Richmond,  Texas,  appointed  Sur- 
geon by  Colonel  Terry,  and  resigned  April,  1862. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Hill,  Bastrop  County,  appointed  Surgeon, 
four  times  prisoner  of  war,  captured  in  the  discharge  of 
duty. 

William  B.  Sayers,  Gonzales,  Texas,  appointed  Sergeant 
Major  at  organization,  promoted  to  Adjutant  by  Colonel 
Harrison,  Major  in  Adjutant  GeneraPs  Department  by 
General  Harrison,  and  wounded  at  Johnsonville  March 
10th,  1865. 

M.  F.  Balegathey,  Houston,  Texas,  appointed  Quarter- 
master Sergeant  by  Colonel  Terry,  and  was  afterwards  dis- 
charged. 

James  Edmunson,  Brazoria,  Texas,  appointed  Ordnance 
Sergeant,  and  subsequently  Assistant  Quartermaster  Ser- 
geant. 

Thomas  J.  Potts,  Bastrop,  Texas,  appointed  Hospital 
Stewart  by  Colonel  Terry,  and  subsequently  Surgeon,  and 
absent  when  the  war  ended. 
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Company  A. 

{Enlisted  by  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Sparks.) 

Thomas  Harrison,  Captain,  Waco,  Texas,  elected  Major 
at  the  organization. 

Rufus  Y.  King,  1st  Lieutenant,  Burleson  County,  elect- 
ed Captain  at  organization,  wounded  at  Shiloh  and  re- 
signed. 

W.  H.  Jones,  Falls  County,  Texas,  elected  Lieutenant  at 
organization,  wounded  in  East  Tennessee,  January  12th, 
1864,  retired. 

M.  L.  Grordon,  Jr.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Bosque  County, 
Texas,  promoted  2nd  Lieutenant,  wounded  at  Shiloh,  and 
subsequently  Captain  of  Wharton^s  scouts. 

T.  C.  Freeman,  1st  Sergeant,  Bell  County,  Texas, 
wounded  at  Shiloh  and  discharged. 

Dan  Neel,  2nd  Sergeant. 

Rufus  Beavers,  3rd  Sergeant,  Coryell  County,  wounded 
at  Shiloh  and  discharged. 

G.  Thompson,  4th  Sergeant,  Falls  County,  Texas,  died 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Edward  Ross,  1st  Corporal. 

Thomas  A.  Porter,  2nd  Corporal. 

William  Baldridge,  3rd  Corporal,  Milam  County,  Texas, 
died  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1862. 

A.  A.  Bundle,  4th  Corporal,  Burleson  County,  Texas, 
died  near  Courtland,  Alabama,  May,  1862. 

PRIVATES. 

James  Allen,  Falls  County,  Texas,  discharged  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Kentucky: 

R.  C.  A.  Bundle,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  appointed 
Commissary  Sergeant. 
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Charles  A.  Allday,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  wounded 
and  captured  July  4th,  1863. 

Preston  Calvert  Baker,  Washington  County,  Texas,  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  of  WTiite’s  Battery  in  1863,  subse- 
quently to  Ordnance  Department. 

Gabe  B.  Beaumont,  Washington  County,  Texas,  wound- 
ed at  Triune,  Tenn.,  and  discharged  in  1863. 

J.  W.  Brown,  Falls  County,  Texas. 

S.  M.  Baker,  Washington  County,  Texas,  discharged 
July,  1862. 

C.  F.  Baker,  Washington  County,  Texas,  discharged  No- 
vember, 1862. 

A.  C.  Baker,  Washington  County,  Texas,  discharged. 

Thomas  W.  Carson,  Coryell  County,  Texas. 

John  Copehart,  Falls  County,  Texas,  discharged  in  1862. 

Thomas  Cade,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  discharged  at 
Corinth,  Miss. 

Elijah  F.  Davidson,  Falls  County,  Texas,  wounded  May 
9th,  1862. 

T.  Jeff  Dubose,  Burleson  County,  Texas. 

B.  F.  Denton,  Falls  County,  Texas. 

Douglas,  Grimes  County,  Texas,  died  at  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

W.  H.  Evans,  Falls  County,  Texas. 

Robert  Elgin,  Washington  County,  Texas. 

Fielder,  transferred  from  11th  Tennessee  Infantry. 

Foak,  Falls  County,  Texas. 

Henrs^  Glrigg,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  discharged  at 
Corinth,  Miss. 

D.  Courthouse,  Milam  County,  Texas,  discharged  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Sam  S.  Gott,  Falls  County,  Texas. 

W.  H.  H.  Gordon,  Burleson  County,  Texas. 

Daniel  Grahan,  Milam  County,  Texas,  supposed  to  have 
been  captured. 
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Al.  M.  Grott,  Falls  County,  Texas. 

D.  Grordjon,  Milam  County,  Texas,  died  in  Pulaski, 
Tenn. 

D.  Holesworth,  Milam  County,  Texas,  killed  at  Shiloh. 

John  Hannah,  Bosque  County,  Texas,  prisoner. 

William  Harmon,  transferred  from  4th  Texas  infantry. 

Jonah  Jackson,  Brazos  County,  Texas,  killed  in  East 
Tennessee,  December  29th,  1863. 

D.  C.  Jones,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  wounded  three 
times. 

H.  H.  Jones,  Burleson  County,  Terns,  died  in  hospital 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

J.  N.  Jones,  Montgomery  Count}-,  Texas,  killed  June, 
1864,  on  retreat  from  Dalton. 

M.  Jones,  from  Tennessee. 

B.  Johnson,  Milam  County,  Texas,  died  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

J.  H.  Keen,  Bosque  County,  Texas. 

J.  P.  Kelley,  Burleson  County,  Texas. 

T.  King,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  died  at  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

H*  Kingsbury,  Erath  County,  Texas,  discharged  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

James  Logan,  Kentucky,  killed  December  29th,  in  East 
Tennessee. 

J.  M.  Lane,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  killed  at  Farm- 
ington, Tenn.,  October,  1863. 

Thomas  D.  Leanord,  McLennan  County,  Texas. 

G.  W.  Laxton,  Bell  County,  Texas. 

John  C.  Lowe,  Captain,  Erath  County,  Texas,  elected 
2nd  Lieutenant  at  organization,  promoted  Captain,  wound- 
ed at  Shiloh  and  'other  places,  and  died  at  Stephenville, 
Erath  County,  in  1876. 

D.  Mumford,  Milam  County,  Texas. 
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Albert  Medford,  Bosque  County,  Texas,  died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenu. 

W.  B.  Martin,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  died  of  wounds 
received  at  Triune,  Tenn. 

R.  D.  McCann,  wounded  at  Parmin^on  and  left  on 
field. 

J.  S.  Moser,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  died  at  Rome,  Ga., 
September  8th,  1863. ' 

Dan  P.  Moser,  Burleson  County,  Texas. 

Peter  L.  Martin,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  killed  at  Dal- 
ton, Georgia,  May  7th,  1864. 

Thomas  Mitchell,  Milam  County,  Texas,  died  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky. 

M.  M.  Moak,  Burleson  County,  Texas. 

Dan  Neel,  Bosque  County,  Texas,  killed  at  Shiloh. 

C.  W.  Neel,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  wounded  at  John- 
sonville.  North  Carolina,  March  18th,  1865. 

T.  R.  Owen,  Washington  County,  Texas,  wounded  at 
Greenville,  Georgia,  died  in  June,  1874. 

H.  Pierson,  Falls  County,  Texas,  discharged  at  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 

M.  H.  Porter,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  discharged  at 
Corinth,  1862. 

T.  A.  Porter,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  wounded  at 
Farmington  and  furloughed. 

C.  B.  Peare,  McLennan  County,  Texas,  appointed  Com- 
missary 1862. 

C.  M.  Peare,  McLennan  County,  Texas,  elected  Lieuten- 
ant, commanded  company  two  years. 

Tom  J.  Pruitt,  Falls  County,  Texas. 

J.  C.  Poole,  Falls  County,  Texas. 

Pat  Rogers,  discharged  at  Murfreesboro  in  1862,  and 
died  in  April,  1867. 

Route,  Washington  County,  Texas,  died  at  Chat- 
tanooga, accidentally  shot. 
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G.  W.  Randle,  Bosque  County,  Texas,  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  bad  health. 

J.  A.  Randle,  Bosque  County,  Texas. 

John  R.  Randle,  Washington  County,  Texas. 

Gaston  Raynor,  Comanche  County,  Texas,  left  sick  in 
Tennessee,  Wheeler  rear  raid,  September,  1864. 

A.  Robinson,  Falls  County,  Texas,  wounded  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  Bardstown,  October  4th,  1862. 

C.  F.  Ravels,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  died  near  Bards- 
town, Ky.,  October  1st,  1862. 

W.  C.  B.  Richards,  Milam  County,  Texas. 

S.  L.  Richards,  Milam  County,  Texas,  wounded  in  South 
Carolina  February,  1865. 

J.  T.  B.  Richards,  Milam  County,  Texas,  missing. 

Edward  Ross,  Milam  County,  Texas,  killed  in  Forrest 
raid  in  the  rear  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  July,  1862. 

Ed.  Rogers,  discharged  by  substitution  at  Corinth,  Miss., 
in  1862. 

William  Richards,  discharged  at  Corinth,  Miss. 

T.  D.  Sanders,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  furloughed  to 
Texas. 

A.  J.  Skinner,  Comanche  County,  Texas. 

J.  T.  Stewart,  Milam  County,  Texas,  prisoner. 

Frank  Smolker,  wounded  at  Shiloh  and  died. 

A.  A.  Stoveall,  Burleson  County,  Texas. 

Wiley  Smith,  Washington  County,  Texas. 

A.  Stoneman,  Grimes  County,  Texas,  wounded  twice 
and  killed  in  North  Carolina  in  1865. 

S.  G.  Sypert,  Wharton. 

J.  Stonume,  Grimes  County,  Texas,  discharged  by  giving 
a substitute. 

S.  A.  Stiles,  Harris  County,  Texas,  discharged  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  Ky.,  and  killed  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  an  al- 
tercation. 
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J.  H.  Todd,  McLennan  County,  Texas. 

William  B.  Thompson,  Washington  County,  Texas,  dis- 
charged at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Vaughan,  Milam  County,  Texas,  died  at  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

A.  A.  Wilson,  Burleson  County,  Texas. 

W.  H.  Word,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  Wallace,  Washington  County,  Texas,  wounded  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

John  Aycock,  Falls  County,  Texas,  discharged  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky. 

Bryant  Aycock,  Burleson  County,  Texas,  died  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  in  1861. 

Company  B. 

John  A.  Wharton,  Captain,  Brazoria  County,  Texas, 
elected  Colonel  of  the  regiment  January,  1862,  promoted 
Brigadier  General,  October,  1862,  Major  General,  and 
transferred,  wounded  twice,  transferred  to  Mississippi  De- 
partment, and  killed  in  private  altercation  at  Houston, 
Texas,  by  Colonel  Geo.  W.  Baylor. 

Geo.  M.  McNeil,  1st  Lieutenant,  Brazoria  County,  re- 
signed at  Oakland,  Ky.,  in  1862. 

William  Henry  Shark,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Brazoria  Coun- 
ty, promoted. 

T.  J.  Bennett,  3rd  Lieutenant,  Brazoria  County,  pro- 
moted. 

J.  C.  Herndon,  1st  Sergeant,  Brazoria  County. 

William  Groce,  2nd  Sergeant,  Austin  County,  Texas, 
elected  1st  Lieutenant  January  1st,  1862,  resigned  April, 
1862. 

E.  A.  Herndon,  Harris  County,  Texas,  wounded  at 
Waynesboro,  Ga.,  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1876. 
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C.  J.  G^autier,  4tli  Sergeant,  Brazoria  County,  Texas, 
detached  to  Texas  with  General  John  A.  Wharton. 

William  B.  Maxey,  1st  Corporal,  Brazoria  County,  killed 
at  Newman,  Ga.,  in  1864. 

Sam  Mimms,  2nd  Corporal,  Brazoria  County,  killed  at 
Murfreesboro,  with  General  Bedford  Forrest. 

Jule  Manor,  3rd  Corporal,  Brazoria  County,  wounded  at 
Newman,  Ga.,  July,  1864. 

W.  W.  Nance,  4th  Corporal,  Matagorda  County. 

PRIVATES. 

P.  Archer,  Brazoria  County,  killed  in  Kentucky  July, 
1863. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ashcramb,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at  Cor- 
inth April,  1862,  died  January  20th,  1882. 

Sam  S.  Ash,  Harris  County,  promoted  1st  Lieutenant 
and  transferred  to  battery  and  wounded. 

William  Ash,  Harris  County,  killed  at  Shiloh  April  7th, 
1862. 

Gaston  Ash,  Harris  County,  discharged  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  April,  1862. 

R.  A.  Allen,  Harris  County,  appointed  Orderly  Sergeant, 
wounded  at  Rome,  Georgia. 

J.  D.  Afflect,  Washington  County,  discharged  by  giving 
substitute  at  Sparta,  Tenn.,  1863. 

Aldridge,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at  Bowling 

Green,  Ky.,  in  1861. 

C.  S.  Bennett,  Brazoria  County,  captured  in  Tennessee 
and  paroled. 

B.  M.  Bennett,  Austin  County,  discharged  November, 
1862. 

M.  Bracy,  Captain  of  company,  Fayette  County,  Texas, 
transferred  from  Company  F to  Company  B. 

J.  H.  Burney,  Brazoria  County,  present. 
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W.  K.  Burney,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  November, 
1862. 

Robert  Burney,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at  Wood- 
burn  in  1862. 

Green  A.  Bolinger,  Brazoria  County,  killed  in  front  of 
Atlanta  on  July  22nd,  1864. 

Joe  Bates,  Brazoria  County,  transferred  from  the  regi- 
ment in  November,  1863. 

Joe  S.  Baugham,  Calhoun  County,  present. 

T.  J.  Barker,  Lavaca  County,  captured  in  Georgia. 

H.  C.  Bradbury,  Calhoun  County,  missing,  supposed 
killed  in  Tennessee,  in  Wheeler^s  raid  in  1863. 

James  Bradshaw,  Wharton  County,  Texas,  transferred 
to  the  Havalina’s,  Company  G,  Bowling  Green. 

William  Bridges,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  early  in 
1862. 

James  Bush,  Brazoria  County,  died  in  the  hospital  in 
Nashville  in  1862. 

J.  Perry  Bryan,  Brazoria  County,  transferred  to  West 
Mississippi  by  promotion  to  1st  Lieutenant  in  1863. 

Sam  A.  Bryan,  Brazoria  County,  wounded  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  in  1863. 

S.  I.  Bryan,  Brazoria  County,  transferred  to  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department  in  1863. 

Robert  Bruce,  Brazoria  County,  transferred  to  White’s 
Battery  in  1862. 

E.  M.  Bussey,  Brazoria  County,  blacksmith. 

W.  J.  Bussey,  Matagorda  County. 

J.  L.  Compton,  Washington  County,  one  of  Shannon’s 
effective  scouts. 

Robert  Cuiston,  Brazoria  County. 

William  Cuiston,  Brazoria  County. 

S.  S.  Crisp,  Colorado  County,  killed  in  Kentucky  July, 
1863. 
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A.  Crisp,  Colorado  County,  discharged  in  August,  1862. 

R.  C.  Crisp,  Colorado  County. 

Geo.  M.  Collingsworth,  Matagorda  County,  wounded  in 
Cassville,  Ga.,  May  12,  1863. 

George  Cheesman,  Matagorda  County,  discharged  in 
June,  1862. 

W.  P.  Churchill,  Brazoria  County,  present. 

E.  G.  Chambers,  Austin  County,  present. 

Robert  Campbell,  Lavaca  County,  died  at  Shelbyville, 
Tenn.,  1863. 

J.  M.  Crain,  Calhoun  County,  present. 

T.  F.  Crain,  Calhoun  County,  present. 

W.  W.  Cannon,  Brazoria  County,  present. 

William  D.  Cleveland,  Austin  County,  appointed  Regi- 
ment Quartermaster  Clerk. 

A.  G.  Chanapin,  Brazoria  County,  detailed  in  saddle 
shop. 

Tom  Chanapin,  Brazoria  County,  killed  at  Shiloh  April 
8th,  1862. 

R.  K.  Chathan,  Austin  County,  wounded  at  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  in  1864,  and  discharged. 

K.  K.  Chathan,  Austin  County,  died  at  Woodburn,  Ky., 
December  6,  1861. 

C.  O.  Cassey,  Austin  County,  wounded  and  left  at  Mur- 
freesboro, and  subsequently  captured. 

J.  D.  Cochran,  Austin  County,  present. 

B.  H.  Davis,-  Brazos,  Texas,  promoted  to  Ordnance  Of- 
fice and  transferred  with  Wharton. 

N.  B.  Davis,  Brazos,  Texas,  present. 

W.  P.  Dever,  Washington  County,  present. 

J.  T.  Dial,  Brazoria  County,  wounded  accidentally 
April,  1865. 

William  Duncan,  Brazoria  County,  wounded  and  left  at 
Perryville,  Ky. 
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John  Eisel,  Braz-oria  County,  blacksmith,  discharged  at 
Oakland,  Ky. 

W.  W.  Eckols,  Burleson  County,  wounded  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  discharged  and  died  from  effect  of  wound. 

John  B.  Estes,  Brazoria  County,  wounded  at  Murfrees- 
boro, and  died  from  w^ounds  at  Cave  Springs,  Ga. 

T.  J.  Estes,  Brazoria  County,  saddle  shop. 

A.  Frank,  Austin  County,  present. 

Ike  Fulkerson,  Washington  County,  elected  Lieutenant 
August,  1863,  w’ounded  at  Cassville,  Ga.,  May  12,  1863. 

William  Fleming,  Guadalupe  County,  w^ounded  at  Shi- 
loh and  discharged. 

Henry  C.  Flournoy,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at 
Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

A.  S.  Gillett,  Walker  County,  killed  at  Cedar  Bayou, 
Harris  County,  in  1868. 

J.  Freeman,  Fort  Bend  County,  transferred  from  com- 
pany H to  B. 

R.  F.  Garrett,  Brazoria  County,  transferred  to  the 
T ra ns-M issi ssi ppi  D epa  rt ment. 

Henry  W.  Grabber,  Austin  County,  w^ounded  in  Ken- 
tucky, taken  prisoner  and  retained. 

S.  Girard,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at  Corinth,  Miss. 

T.  Groce,  Austin  County,  went  off  with  General  Whar- 
ton. 

Gared  Groce,  Austin  County,  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
on  Wharton’s  staff  and  came  to  Texas. 

A.  Garland,  Brazoria  County,  taken  prisoner. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Gullick,  Washington  County,  appointed  Sur- 
geon of  regiment  by  Colonel  Harrison. 

Arthur  Haynes,  Calhoun  County,  captured  in  Tennessee. 

D.  Hardeman,  Matagorda  County,  left  with  Wharton 
by  request  of  War  Department. 

A.  F.  Hammond,  Washington  County,  present. 
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J.  W.  Harper,  Austin  County,  died  in  1866  from  effects 
of  the  war. 

Jolin  W.  Hill,  Brazoria  County,  transferred. 

Joseph  Hageman,  Harris  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

J.  S.  Hubbard,  Calhoun  County,  captured  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1865. 

A.  J.  Harris,  Washington  County. 

J.  Coffee  Harris,  Washington  County. 

D.  Harris,  Austin  County,  discharged  by  substitution. 

J.  P.  Harris,  Colorado  County,  wounded  at  Waynesboro, 
Ga. 

J.  P.  Hutchinson,  Calhoun  County,  went  with  Wharton. 

R.  Howell,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  and  re-enlisted  in  1865. 

C.  Haynes,  Calhoun  County,  discharged  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

M.  A.  Harvey,  Austin  County,  promoted  to  General  Mar- 
tinis staff. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Matagorda  County,  Color  Sergeant,  wound- 
ed November,  1863,  and  died  in  1868  from  effects  of 
wound. 

Andrew  Jackson,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at  Wood- 
burn,  Ky.,  in  1862. 

John  Jackson,  Brazoria,  discharged  at  Woodburn,  Ky. 

W.  R.  Jefferson,  Austin  County,  discharged  at  Wood- 
bum,  Ky. ; was  in  hospital  seven  months. 

J.  T.  Joyce,  Austin  County,  wounded  in  a forlorn  hope 
carrying  a dispatch;  discharged  and  died. 

Thomas  M.  Jack,  Galveston,  Texas,  promoted  to  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston’s  staff. 

Tom  King,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  killed  at  Marietta,  Ga., 
June,  1864. 

C.  B.  Lewis,  Washington  County,  furloughed  and  killed 
with  General  Wharton  at  Yellow  Bayou,  in  1864. 
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Louie  LeGierce,  Calhoun  County,  captured  at  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  killed  at  Columbus,  Texas,  in  1876. 

T.  J.  Levine,  Harris  County,  present. 

Caynean  McLeod,  Galveston. 

T.  A.  Manor,  Brazoria  County. 

Leander  McNeill,  Brazoria  County. 

Benjamin  McNeill,  Brazoria  County,  died  at  Oakland 
Station,  Ky. 

Pleasant  McNeill,  Brazoria  County,  died  near  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn. 

C.  F.  Maxey,  Walker  County,  died  in  Unionville,  Tenn. 

S.  C.  McBroom,  Wharton  County,  died  December  4th, 

1875. 

A.  McDonald,  Harris  County,  died  in  Nolansville,  Tenn. 

D.  Eugene  Munger,  Austin  County,  killed  at  Bentonville, 
N.  C.,  March  21&t,  1865. 

D.  McCann,  Austin  County,  killed  at  Murfreesboro  July 
13  th,  1862. 

N.  Monks,  Austin  County,  killed  at  Murfreesboro  July 
13th,  1862. 

R.  Morris,  Austin  County,  killed  at  Hempstead  July, 
1879,  by  R.  Loggins. 

John  Mclver,  Tennessee,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  De- 
cember 31st,  1863. 

W.  P.  Massenburg,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at  Cor- 
inth, Miss.,  IVIarch,  1862. 

Ed.  Moore,  Brazoria  County. 

J.  A.  McKenzie,  Brazoria  County,  discharged;  after- 
wards served  as  a Congressman  from  Kentucky. 

H.  Manidue,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at  Wood- 
burn,  Ky.,  in  1862. 

R.  M.  McKay,  Harris  County,  elected  Captain  of  com- 
pany in  1862. 

Dan  McPhail,  Washington  County,  present. 
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J.  M.  Onions,  Washington  County,  discharge.!  un  account 
of  his  eyes  in  East  Tennessee  August,  1862. 

W.  S.  Oldham,  Washington  County,  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenant  on  General  Maxey’s  staff. 

Virgil  H.  Phelps,  Brazoria  County,  present. 

Ben  C.  Polk,  Leon  County,  Regimental  Bugler,  a fearless 
man,  killed  in  1876. 

James  Patterson,  Tennessee,  killed  at  Murfreesboro  De- 
cember 31st,  1862. 

William  Pickett,  Brazoria  County,  died  in  Louisiana 
September,  1861. 

Mat.  Roberts,  Brazoria  County,  discharged  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  in  1862. 

Jesse  Rice,  Austin  County,  discharged  in  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  in  1862. 

Robert  Rugely,  Matagorda  County,  present. 

J.  D.  Rugely,  Matagorda  County,  killed  at  Woodbury, 
Tenn.,  September,  1862. 

Vic.  W.  Rogers,  Harris  County,  discharged  August  18th, 
1862. 

T.  S.  Rennan,  Austin  County,  present. 

William  F.  Smith,  Brazoria  County,  present. 

Joe  Stewart,  Austin  County,  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  S.  Stewart,  Washington  County,  present. 

F.  Stansbury,  Austin  County,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
February,  1862. 

James  Staton,  Brazoria  County,  wounded  at  Shiloh  and 
discharged. 

W.  L.  Springfield,  Austin  County,  wounded  at  Noonan, 
Ga. 

E.  B.  Thomas,  Galveston,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  De- 
cember 31st,  1863. 

E.  ThomaiS,  Galveston,  discharged  in  1862. 

O.  Tilmon,  Austin  County,  promoted  to  Lieutenant  in 
White’s  Battery. 
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S.  Tillerry,  Washington  County,  discharged  at  Murfrees- 
boro in  November,  1862. 

J.  Trumbull,  Washington  County,  detached  on  Engi- 
neers Corps. 

E.  K.  Terrell,  Harris  County,  one  of  Shannon’s  effective 
scouts. 

Mat.  Talbott,  Matagorda  County,  discharged. 

Theo.  K.  Thompson,  Galveston,  present. 

William  Ward,  Brazoria  County,  killed  at  Murfreesboro 
December  31st,  1862. 

W.  R.  Webb,  Austin  County,  captured  near  Somerville, 
Ga. 

J.  King  White,  Austin  County,  killed  while  on  scouting 
duty  in  North  Carolina  March  26th,  1865. 

John  W.  Wiggins,  Matagorda  County,  wounded,  cap- 
tured and  paroled  at  Waynesboro,  Ga. 

I.  Wilson,  Brazoria  County,  dischaj’ged,  rejoined  and 
again  discharged. 

I.  G.  Wilson,  Wharton  County. 

Ben  F.  Weems,  Brazoria  County,  promoted  to  Captain. 
Adjutant  to  Wharton;  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  in  1862. 

Joe  Walker,  Matagorda  County,  transferred  to  Company 
G at  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Joseph  Yearby,  Brazoria  County,  captured  and  paroled 
in  Tennessee,  now  dead. 

A.  Hendricks,  Austin  County,  died  in  prison  at  Camp 
Chase  in  1863. 

W.  B.  Hardee,  Alabama,  son  of  General  Hardee,  killed 
at  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  March  21st,  1865. 

J.  C.  Hungerford,  Alabama. 

T.  A.  Hicks,  Tennessee. 
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M.  L.  Evans,  Captain,  Gonzales  County,  died  of  wounds 
at  Perryville,  Ky.,  October  18th,  1862 ; acting  Major  at  the 
time. 

A.  M.  Shannon,  1st  Lieutenant,  Karnes  County,  pro- 
moted to  Captain  October  18th,  1862;  afterwards  com- 
manded eflacient  scouts ; promoted  to  Colonel,  commanding 
special  scouts  and  secret  service  February  8th,  1865. 

James  M.  Dunn,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Karnes  County,  re- 
signed and  died  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  February,  1863. 

J.  W.  Baylor,  Jr.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Karnes  County,  pro- 
moted to  2nd  Lieutenant,  in  1863,  now  dead. 

B.  F.  Batchelor,  1st  Sergeant,  Gonzales  County,  pro- 
moted to  1st  Lieutenant,  and  killed  at  Rome,  Ga.,  October 
13th,  1862. 

Daniel  L.  Russell,  2nd  Sergeant,  Fayette  County,  pris- 
oner. 

T.  J.  Oliver,  3rd  Sergeant,  Limestone  County,  present. 

L.  H.  Barlow,  4th  Sergeant,  Dallas  County. 

A.  D.  Walker,  1st  Corporal,  Gonzales  County,  present. 

S.  M.  Lowery,  2nd  Corporal,  Karnes  County,  dead. 

G.  Kibbe,  3rd  Corporal,  Bee  County,  dead. 

H.  C.  Evans,  4th  Corporal,  Gonzales  County,  present. 

B.  F.  Burris,  5th  Corporal,  Karnes  County,  present. 

PRIVATES. 

John  Aycock,  Falls  County,  discharged'  at  Woodburn, 

Ky. 

W.  S.  J.  Adams,  Dallas  County. 

Geo.  W.  Archer,  Limestone  County,  secret  service,  vain- 
able  scout,  captured. 

E.  S.  Alley,  Fayette  County,  discharged  August,  1862. 
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V.  A.  Bond,  Limestone  County,  discharged  April,  1862. 

J.  E.  Bartlett,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  and  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  W.  Brooks,  Limestone  County. 

Thomas  S.  Burney,  Limestone  County,  present. 

Janies  Baker,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

W.  R.  Brooks,  Limestone  County,  discharged  August, 
1862. 

James  A.  Baker,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  and  died 
at  Nashville  in  1862. 

John  Carlton,  Karnes  County,  discharged  and  died  at 
Franklin  in  1862. 

A.  Dunn,  Karnes  County,  discharged  and  died  at  Cor- 
inth in  1862. 

W.  H.  Drumgoole,  Karnes  County,  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Chickamauga  in  1863. 

J.  B.  Davis,  Williamson  County,  wounded  at  Waynes- 
boro, Ga. 

Isom  Davis,  Karnes  County,  discharged  at  Corinth  in 
1862,  now  dead. 

H.  F.  Dunn,  Karnes  County,  died  at  Nashville. 

A.  J.  Dunn,  Karnes  County,  discharged  November,  1861, 
at  Helena. 

G.  L.  Eslinger,  Fayette  County. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Evans,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  Novem- 
ber, 1861. 

Jacob  Chesney,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  April, 
1862. 

W.  H.  H.  Forester,  Gonzales  County,  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federals  in  1862,  and  never  heard  of  again. 

Samuel  Garrett,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  killed  in  White 
County,  Tenn.,  in  1864. 

W.  F.  Glasgow,  Fayette  County,  present. 

J.  W.  Glasgow,  Fayette  County,  present. 
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N.  W.  Grant,  Limestone  Connty,  discharged  November 
1st,  1862. 

N.  Holt,  Limestone  County,  discharged  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  in  1862. 

W.  N.  Hodge,  Fayette  County,  present. 

J.  C.  Johnson,  Fayette  County,  present. 

Phil.  Hale,  Fayette  County,  discharged  November,  1861. 

G.  B.  Kennedy,  Limestone  County,  wounded  at  Mur- 
freesboro December,  1863. 

F.  G.  Kennedy,  Limestone  County,  wounded  at  Mur- 
freesboro, September,  1863. 

P.  L.  Kendall,  Limestone  County. 

J.  C.  Kirkeir,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  wounded  at  Chicka- 
mauga. 

Isaac  Lane,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  at  Chatta- 
nooga June,  1862. 

Michael  Lomax,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  at  Nash- 
ville in  1861. 

W.  A.  Lynch,  Limestone  County,  received  two  wounds 
same  day  near  Rome,  Ga. 

C.  W.  Love,  Limestone  County,  died  at  Farmington, 
Tenn.,  October  6th,  1863. 

John  Latimer,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  at  Corinth, 
rejoined  August,  1862,  and  wounded  at  Chickamauga. 

J.'  M.  Lynch,  Limestone  County,  discharged  at  Shiloh 
April  10,  1862. 

Charles  H.  C.  Maigne,  Colorado  County,  captured  in 
Kentucky,  exchanged  and  made  boss  saddler. 

J.  W.  Moore,  Karnes  County. 

James  Magill,  Washington  County. 

James  McCullum,  Bee  County,  discharged  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  now  dead. 

W.  F.  Moore,  Bee  County,  discharged  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  and'  died. 
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M.  McGuyre,  Bee  County,  discharged  at  Shiloh  April 
10th,  1862. 

W.  H.  Owens,  Sr.,  Limestone  County,  discharged  at  Cor- 
inth. 

W.  H.  Owens,  Jr.,  Limestone  County,  present. 

H.  M.  O-’Neill,  Limestone  County,  died  at  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  November,  1861. 

J.  D.  Pace,  Karnes  County,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  in 
1862 ; also  at  Farmersville,  Tenn. ; captured  in  Georgia. 

E.  J.  Pitts,  Gonzales  County,  the  regimental  poet, 
present. 

Bulger  Peebles,  Limestone  County;  died  at  Mexia  in 
1869. 

Uriah  Posey,  Limestone  County. 

Wm.  M.  Perry,  Limestone  County. 

J.  C.  Pybus,  Franklin,  Alabama,  a good  soldier,  wound- 
ed twice. 

G.  W.  Posey,  Limestone  County,  discharged  and  died. 

J.  M.  Rogers,  Limestone  County,  discharged  at  Shiloh. 

Henry  Rennick,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

R.  Scarbora,  Gonzales  County,  killed  at  Murfreesboro 
July,  1862,  under  Forrest. 

W.  H.  Shannon,  Karnes  County,  killed  at  McMinnville, 
Tenn.,  October,  1863. 

Sol.  K.  Scruggs,  Limestone  County,  promoted  to  Lieu- 
tenant  in  1863. 

W.  M.  Slaughter,  killed  in  Tennessee  March,  1864. 

C.  K.  Stribbling,  Fort  Griffin,  Texas,  promoted  to  1st 
Sergeant,  wounded  at  Stockade  near  Manchester,  Tenn. 

J.  E.  Thornton,  Limestone  County,  wounded  at  Mc- 
Minnville in  1862,  always  on  hand. 

Ed.  Tatum,  Bee  County,  died  in  Columbia,  Tenn.,  in 
1861. 

Ed.  Taft,  Colorado  County,  discharged  in  April,  1862. 
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B.  Stanard,  Colorado  County,  discharged  April,  1862. 

M.  V.  Wright,  Bee  County,  killed  at  Chickamauga. 

Walter  S.  Woods,  Limestone  County,  wounded  at  Shi- 
loh, good  soldier,  now  dead. 

Willie  Terry,  Limestone  County,  captured  and  paroled. 

John  Wilson,  discharged  early. 

John  G.  Wheeler,  discharged  early;  joined  Hood's  Brig- 
ade and  lost  an  arm. 

James  Woodley,  Lavaca  County,  discharged  and  died. 

R.  A.  Byler,  Fayette  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

J.  T.  Campbell,  Fayette  County,  discharged  in  January, 
1862. 

G.  W.  Stubblefield,  Austin  County,  discharged  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1861. 

Geo.  Q.  Turner,  discharged,  rejoined  and  died;  good  sol- 
dier. 

Joseph  Mangum,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  early. 

John  McDonald,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  early. 

F.  M.  Adams,  discharged  early. 

James  Davis,  killed  while  on  scouting  duty  in  Georgia. 

Company  D. 

Steven  C.  Ferrill,  Captain,  Bastrop  County,  promoted 
Major  and  Lieutenant  Colonel,  resigned  in  May,  1861,  and 
died  in  Fayette  County  November  14th,  1868. 

Charles  Leroy  Morgan,  1st  Lieutenant,  Bastrop  County, 
resigned  in  September,  1861,  came  ‘home  and  commanded 
a regiment  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 

J.  W.  Burdett,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Travis  County,  resigned 
June,  1862,  and  died. 

W.  R.  Doak,  3rd  Lieutenant,  Burleson  County,  present. 

G.  M.  Decherd,  1st  Lieutenant,  Burleson  County,  elected 
2nd  Lieutenant  April,  1862,  and  1st  Lieutenant  and  Ad- 
jutant General  on  Harrison's  staff. 
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R.  T.  Hell,  2nd  Sergeant,  Bastrop  County,  captured 
twice  and  once  wounded. 

J.  Milam  Duty,  3rd  Sergeant,  Travis  County,  discliarged 
January,  1862. 

J.  H.  Morgan,  4tli  Sergeant,  Bastrop  County,  died  in 
Nashville  in  1861. 

J.  B.  Cowen,  5th  Sergeant,  Bastrop  County,  died  in  Bas- 
trop in  1867,  noble  soldier. 

G.  Bacon  Burke,  1st  Corporal,  Bastrop  County,  wound- 
ed at  Cassville. 

Ed.  Harris,  2nd  Corporal,  Bastrop  County,  died  in  Gal- 
latin, Tenn.,  February,  1862. 

J.  H.  Chessire,  3rd  Corporal,  Bastrop  County,  wounded 
May  9th,  1864,  and  hand  amputated. 

Sam  Green,  4th  Corporal,  Bastrop  County,  died  in  camp 
of  White’s  Battery  attached. 

PRIVATES. 

Geo.  R.  Allen,  Bastrop  County,  always  there. 

Hugh  Allen,  Bastrop  County,  good  soldier. 

N.  J.  Allen,  Bastrop  County,  killed  at  Brickhouse,  East 
Tennessee,  December,  1863. 

W.  N.  Albright,  Bastrop  County,  missing  in  battle.  East 
Tennessea 

C.  P.  Autry,  Bastrop  County,  discharged  November, 
1861. 

Joseph  Bunion,  Bastrop  County,  disicharged  November, 
1861. 

Joel  Bunion,  Bastrop  County,  discharged  November, 

1861. 

J.  P.  Biliingsly,  wounded  December,  1862,  and  killed  in 
1864  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  Burger,  Bastrop  County,  wounded  at  Eagleville, 
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Tenn.,  March  13th,  and  again  at  Moss  Creek,  East  Tennes- 
see, same  year. 

Jeff  W.  Burleson,  Travis  County. 

Aaron  Burleson,  Travis  County,  wounded ; a good  flank- 
er; killed  in  Bastrop  County  after  the  war. 

J.  M.  Brannan,  Travis  County,  wounded  near  Rome, 
Ga,,  in  1864. 

T.  B.  Banks,  Travis  County,  no  better  soldier,  formerly 
of  Webberville,  Travis  County. 

W.  R.  Black,  Houston,  Harris  County,  elected  Brevet 
2nd  Lieutenant  December,  1862,  and  wounded  at  Knox- 
ville November  17  th,  1863,  now  dead. 

A.  J.  Burleson,  Travis  County,  discharged  December, 
1861. 

Elisha  W.  Black,  Bastrop  County,  died  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  February,  1862. 

W.  W.  Beall,  Bastrop  County,  first  man  killed  at  Wood- 
sonville,  Ky.,  December  17th,  1861. 

F.  A.  Bott,  Travis  County,  discharged  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  early. 

J.  W.  Conner,  Bastrop  County,  a good  one. 

John  M.  Claiborne,  Travis  County,  appointed  Sergeant 
Major  in  1862,  and  Adjutant  December  31st,  1862,  wound- 
ed three  times. 

W.  H.  Caldwell,  Bastrop  County,  badly  wounded  Sep- 
tember 7th,  1864. 

C.  G.  Caldwell,  Bastrop  County,  discharged. 

F.  H.  Corbell,  Caldw’^ell  County. 

Dave  S.  Combs,  Hays  County,  present. 

Volney  Catron,  Travis  County,  present. 

J.  B.  Campbell,  Bastrop  County,  taken  prisoner. 

John  Crane,  Bastrop  County,  killed  at  Shiloh  April  fith. 
1862. 

D.  A.  Doty,  Bastrop  County,  present. 
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W.  R.  Davis,  Travis  Co-unty,  present. 

E.  S.  Dodd,  Travis  County,  hung  by  Federals  unjustly 
as  a spy  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June,  1864. 

J.  Davidson,  Travis  County,  died  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  in  December,  1861. 

Sigman  Fredberger,  Bastrop  County,  wounded  at  Mur- 
freesboro December  22nd,  1862,  and  died  of  wounds. 

Joe  R.  Ford,  Travis  County,  wounded;  since  died  in 
Flails  County. 

John  A.  Gage,  Bastrop  County,  killed  at  Aiken,  S.  C., 
February  12th,  1865. 

Tom  A.  Gill,  Bastrop  County,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  regiment. 

Perry  Green,  Burleson  County,  transferred  to  White’s 
Battery,  attached. 

James  H.  Galt,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

B.  Campbell  Giles,  Travis  County,  present. 

L.  B.  Giles,  Travis  County,  wounded  at  Woodsonville 
December,  1861. 

J.  L.  Garth,  Bastrop  County,  appointed  Hospital 
Steward. 

L.  L.  Giles,  Travis  County,  killed  at  Woodsonville  De- 
cember 17  th,  1861. 

F.  M.  Hill,  Travis  County,  died  November,  1861. 

J.  W.  Hill,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

R.  E.  Hill,  Bastrop  County,  appointed  Assistant  Sur- 
geon October,  1861. 

D.  0.  Hill,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

T.  A.  W.  Hill,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

E.  R.  Hopper,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

J.  R.  Henry,  Travis  County,  killed  at  Jackson,  Alabama 
October,  1864. 

Wayne  Hamilton,  Travis  County,  killed  at  Murfreesboro 
December,  1862. 
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Thomas  Hart,  Bastrop  County,  killed  at  Nashville  Oc- 
tober, 1861,  first  man  to  die. 

E.  D.  Hill,  Bastrop  County,  transferred  from  Grand- 
berry’s  Brigade. 

Isaac  V.  Jones,  Travis  County,  present. 

Wm.  J.  Hardee,  killed  at  Bentonville  March  1st,  1865. 

C.  Kyle,  Hays  County,  present. 

William  Kyle,  Hays  County,  present. 

A.  J.  Kyle,  Hays  County,  present. 

P.  R.  Kyle,  Hays  County,  wounded  at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  Sep- 
tember, 1861. 

Ferg.  Kyle,  Hays  County,  elected  1st  Lieutenant  Janu- 
ary 2nd,  promoted  to  Captain  November,  1862. 

P.  R.  Kennedy,  Bastrop  County,  killed  at  Waynesboro, 
N.  C.,  November,  1864. 

E.  R.  Kennedy,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

Frank  Loftin,  Bastrop  County,  killed  at  Woodsonville 
December  17th,  1861,  second  man  killed. 

A.  T.  Logan,  Travis  County,  appointed  Orderly  Ser- 
geant June,  1862,  accidentally  wounded  and  discharged. 

Robert  Lewis,  Bastrop  County,  died  January,  1862. 

W.  H.  Lovell,  Hays  County,  died  at  Nashville  December, 
1862. 

Woods  S.  Miller,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

Geo.  Beardy  Miller,  Burleson  County,  wounded  at  Shi- 
loh April  6th,  1862 ; the  best. 

W.  C.  Moore,  Burleson  County,  present. 

P.  M.  Mullen,  Burleson  County,  wounded  at  Murfrees- 
boro December  31st,  1862,  and  killed  July  2nd,  1864. 

James  McArthur,  Travis  County,  wounded  at  Waynes- 
boro, Ga.,  in  1864. 

F.  W.  McGuire,  Washington  County,  present. 

Geo.  T.  McGehee,  Hays  County,  wounded  at  Aiken,  S. 
C.,  February  12,  1862. 
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James  F.  McGuire,  Washington  County,  present. 

Charles  McGehee,  Hays  County,  discharged  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  in  1862. 

J.  Milt  Morin,  Burleson  County,  discharged  by  substitu- 
tion in  April,  1862. 

Jeff  Miller,  Travis  County. 

J.  W.  Neely,  Bastrop  County,  Hospital  Surgeon,  resides 
in  Kentucky. 

William  Nicholson,  Bastrop  County,  wounded  Decem- 
ber 26th,  1863;  killed  near  Rome,  Ga.,  October  13,  1864. 

D.  D.  Nunn,  Bastrop  County,  wounded  and  subsequent- 
ly killed  at  Waynesboro,  Ga.,  in  November,  1864. 

James  T.  Nolan,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

James  Nicholson,  Bastrop  County,  discharged  at  Bowl- 
ing Green. 

T.  B.  Peterson,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

Charles  Pellam,  Travis  County,  killed  near  Cleveland, 
Tenn.,  May  9tli,  1864;  no  superior. 

J.  C.  Pickle,  Travis  County,  present. 

T.  B.  Poe,  Travis  County,  executed  wrongly  as  a spy. 

Sam  Piper,  Travis  County,  present;  a good  one. 

T.  J.  Potts,  Bastrop  County,  appointed  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. 

Roland  Rucker,  Travis  County,  discharged  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  in  1862. 

Jesse  Roe,  Travis  County,  died  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  No- 
vember, 1861. 

W.  P.  Rice,  Bastrop  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

Joe  B.  Rogers,  Travis  County,  present. 

T.  Mason  Rector,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

John  B.  Rector,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

Kenner  K.  Rector,  Bastrop  County,  wounded  at  Mur- 
freesboro December  31st,  and  subsequently  discharged. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Royston,  Bastrop  County,  discharged  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  in  1861. 
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Richard  Royston,  Bastrop  County,  discharged  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  in  1861. 

W.  H.  Roberts,  Travis  County,  discharged  by  substitu- 
tion in  1862;  since  deceased. 

W.  B.  Sayers,  Bastrop  County,  appointed  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor, Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  wounded  at  John- 
sonville,  N.  C.,  March  10th,  1865. 

Sam  H.  Screws,  Bastrop  County,  killed  in  battle  1864. 

W.  A.  Standifer,  Bastrop  County,  transferred  to  MTiite^s 
Battery,  attached. 

W.  Cicero  Smith,  Bastrop  County,  captured  in  East 
Tennessee. 

M.  Smith,  Bastrop  County. 

C.  W.  Stone,  Travis  County,  present. 

R.  B.  Shipp,  Bastrop  County,  transferred  to  post  duty. 

W.  Oliver,  Bastrop  County,  wounded  at  Marietta,  Ga., 
and  killed  near  Sparta,  Tenn. 

William  Tarrant  Simms,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

Reuben  Slaughter,  Caldwell  County,  wounded  in  battle, 
and  afterwards  killed  on  his  way  home. 

Reuben  Stroud,  Bastrop  County,  transferred  from  18th 
Texas  Cavalry  March,  1863. 

A.  K.  Stewart,  Burleson  County,  discharged  January, 
1861. 

D.  P.  Smith,  Bastrop  County,  died  November,  1861,  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

M.  E.  Thomas,  Austin,  Texas,  transferred  to  Whitens 
Battery. 

T.  J.  Taylor,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

M.  H.  Thomas,  Burleson  County,  discharged  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  Ky.,  in  1862. 

T.  J.  Varden,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

Felix  Vaughan,  Bastrop  County,  discharged  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  in  1861. 
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Cal.  Walton,  Bastrop  County,  present. 

J.  S.  Wynn,  Burleson  County,  killed  at  Buckhead 
Cburcli  November,  1863. 

Walker  W.  Wheeler,  Austin  County,  transferred  by  pro- 
motion to  the  Tranis-Mississippi  Department,  and  killed  at 
Brenham,  Texas,  in  1867. 

Paul  J.  Watkins,  Hays  County,  wounded  at  Greenville, 
Georgia,  in  1864. 

Sam  M.  Watkins,  Hays  County,  present. 

Jerry  Wilkins,  Bastrop  County,  discharged  in  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  in  1861. 

John  Washington,  Travis  County,  wounded  at  Shiloh, 
exchanged  and  discharged. 

Joseph  Young,  Bastrop  County,  discharged  April,  1862, 
and  died. 

G.  B.  Zimpleman,  Travis  County,  wounded  July,  1861, 
and  prisoner  of  war. 

Company  E. 

L.  N.  Rayburn,  Captain,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  at 
Shiloh  in  1862,  promoted  to  Major  and  resigned. 

W.  L.  Foster,  1st  Lieutenant,  Gonzales  County,  resigned 
in  September,  1861. 

A.  T.  Storey,  2nd  Lieutenant,  died  of  wounds  received  at 
Shiloh  April  8th,  1862. 

P.  H.  Coe,  3rd  Lieutenant,  Gonzales  County,  resigned 
in  September,  1861. 

M.  A.  Hunter,  1st  Sergeant,  Gonzales  County,  wounded 
at  Danbridge,  Tenn.,  September,  1864. 

C.  C.  Littlefield,  3rd  Sergeant,  Gonzales  County,  elected 
2nd  Lieutenant  and  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant. 

C.  E.  Littlefield,  4th  Sergeant,  Gonzales  County,  wound- 
ed severely  at  Manchester,  Tenn.,  September,  1862,  and 
promoted  to  2nd  Lieutenant. 
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W.  W.  Wells,  1st  Corporal,  Gonzales  County,  wounded 
at  Knoxville  September,  1863,  and  permanently  disabled 
in  the  arm;  elected  2nd  Lieutenant. 

D.  D.  Mitchell,  5th  Corporal,  Gonzales  County,  wounded 
at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  September,  1862,  and  died. 

J.  M.  Hunt,  3rd  Corporal,  Gonzales  County,  discharged 
at  Corinth  April,  1862. 

PRIVATES. 

William  Augustine,  De  Witt  County,  died  in  hospital  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1861. 

N.  Ames,  De  Witt  County,  died. 

A.  T.  Avery,  De  Witt  County,  killed  at  Fort  Donaldson 
January  30,  1863. 

N.  H.  Baldwin,  Gonzales  County,  promoted  to  Sergeant 
and  transferred  to  Mississippi  regiment  in  1861. 

W.  B.  F.  Bird,  Gonzales  County,  dead. 

Sim  R.  Bruce,  4th  Corporal,  Gonzales  County,  wounded 
severely  at  Prairieville,  Ky. 

G.  H.  Bruce,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  near  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn.,  in  1863. 

G.  W.  Baker,  Gonzales  County,  dead. 

J.  M.  Bronnson,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  at  Shiloh 
September  8th,  1862,  appointed  Quartermaster  Sergeant. 

T.  J.  Bronnson,  De  Witt  County,  discharged  April  8, 
1862. 

A.  T.  Browning,  De  Witt  County,  wounded  at  Benton- 
ville,  N.  C.,  in  1865. 

J.  T.  Batton,  2nd  Corporal,  De  Witt  County. 

J.  A.  Brace,  De  Witt  County,  wounded  while  bearing 
dispatches  to  Bragg  from  Wheeler  at  Fort  Donaldson  in 
1863. 

W.  H.  Chaplin,  De  Witt  County,  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
of  artillery. 
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M.  Coiitraro&,  native  of  Mexico,  De  Witt  County,  severe- 
ly wounded'  at  Shiloh  6th  of  April,  and  discharged. 

J.  P.  Caldwell. 

A.  Compton. 

S.  Chenault,  present. 

M.  Cassidy,  De  Witt  County,  wounded  July  4th,  1863, 
at  Cumberland  Mountain,  Tenn. 

F.  D.  Calhoun,  De  Witt  County,  captured  at  McMinn- 
ville September,  1863. 

J.  G.  Collison,  De  Witt  County,  wounded  severely  at 
Cumberland  Mountain  July  4,  1863. 

Hays  A.  Carson,  De  Witt  County,  present. 

J.  F.  Colter,  De  Witt  County,  transferred  to  company 
I,  and  retransferred  to  E. 

G.  W.  Cuppett,  De  Witt  County,  discharged. 

William  Davis,  De  Witt  County,  killed  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee in  1864. 

R.  S.  Davis,  De  Witt  County,  killed  in  White  County, 
Tenn.,  in  1864. 

A.  J.  Duren,  De  Witt  County,  killed  at  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  July  3rd,  1862. 

W.  F.  Dickey,  De  Witt  County. 

W.  F.  Floyd,  De  Witt  County. 

R.  H.  Floyd,  De  Witt  County. 

W.  H.  Fisher,  De  Witt  County,  appointed  Sergeant 
Major  December  31st,  1863. 

W.  R.  Friend,  elected  Lieutenant  May,  1862,  wounded 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  November  22nd,  1864. 

C.  C.  Floyd,  discharged  December,  1861. 

G.  W.  Fogg,  died  in  Nashville  December  2nd,  1861. 

W.  T.  Fletcher,  transferred  from  5th  Texas  Infantry 
March,  1864. 

J.  L.  W.  Gibson,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  September 
29,  1862,  killed,  near  Southern  University  July  4, 1863. 
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W.  P.  Gwjnn,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro. 

W.  D.  Giddings,  died  at  Nashville  November  6,  1861. 

E.  L.  Gill,  discharged  June  6,  1862. 

J.  M.  Hunter. 

W.  P.  Hall,  wounded  at  Bentonville  March  20th,  1865. 

J.  T.  Hays. 

T.  B.  Hill,  sent  to  the  hospital  in  September,  1862,  and 
never  heard  from. 

E.  T.  Hendley,  died  at  LaG range,  Texas,  September, 
1865. 

D.  T.  Hall,  dead. 

M.  D.  L.  Hargrove,  disc^harged  in  June,  1862. 

J.  M.  Kirkland,  present. 

T.  B.  Key,  2nd  Sergeant,  died  in  North  Alabama  June 
1862. 

N.  B.  Kay,  discharged  in  January,  1862. 

J.  W.  Littlefield,  badly  wounded  at  Shiloh  April  7th, 
1862. 

Robert  Littlefield. 

J.  E.  Lynch,  wounded  three  times  while  scouting  in 
1864;  killed  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  April,  1865;  last  man 
killed. 

William  Locke. 

W.  P.  McGarrity,  captured  and  escaped. 

John  W.  McGarrity,  died  in  hospital  November  8th, 
1861. 

C.  M.  McGarrity,  died  in  September,  1862. 

G.  H.  G.  May,  wounded  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  in  1865. 

N.  Michell,  enlisted  in  1861. 

A.  H.  McClure,  elected  Lieutenant  on  December  25,  1862, 
at  Nolansville  Tenn. 

W.  T.  Mahon. 

I.  Metz,  discharged  December,  1861. 

S.  S.  Morris,  discharged  June,  1862. 
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A.  K.  Neill,  discharged  June  12,  1862. 

Ferd  Nolke. 

R.  Newcomb. 

J.  T.  Nixon,  discharged  in  December,  1861. 

Uriah  Peoples,  from  Company  B,  2nd  Tennessee  In- 
fantry. 

D.  N.  Patterson. 

D.  C.  Price. 

J.  J.  Pitkin. 

H.  Ranft,  Discharged  January,  1862. 

J.  R.  Roberts. 

T.  S.  Richards,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Jonesboro 
in  1865. 

A.  H.  Robinson,  furloughed. 

L.  Squires,  died  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  in  1861. 

Glen  W.  Shuler,  wounded  severely  at  Murfreesboro  in 

1863  and  discharged. 

Geo.  W.  Shuler. 

D.  B.  Shuler,  wounded  at  Moss  Creek  December,  1863. 
H.  Shuler,  discharged  in  September,  1862. 

T.  S.  Sanson. 

M.  Sullivan. 

A.  H.  Sample,  discharged  October,  1862. 

J.  M.  Sample,  wounded  at  Shiloh  April  6th,  1862 ; twice 
same  day  at  Cassville,  Ga.,  1864. 

C.  M.  Sherman,  captured  July  4th,  1864. 

W.  A.  Smith,  discharged  February,  1862. 

R.  McE.  Ware,  transferred  to  Gano^s  Brigade  in  1862. 

L.  T.  Ward,  discharged  January  8,  1862. 

H.  M.  Tram  well. 

R.  E.  Tramwell. 

H.  C.  Thomas,  killed'  at  Moss  Creek  January  12,  1864. 

E.  P.  Ward,  absent  on  limited  furlough,  since  enlisted. 

J.  G.  York,  killed  in  White  County,  Tenn. 
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J.  L,  White,  promoted  to  Lieutenant  and  Caiptain,  and 
wounded  at  McMinnville  in  1864. 

J.  M.  Wheat,  promoted  to  Commissary  Sergeant. 

R.  M.  Wallace,  captured  at  Moss  Creek  January,  1864. 

G.  A.  W.  Wright,  wounded  at  Beardstown,  Ky.,  October 
4,  1862,  and  died. 

Geo.  W.  White,  discharged  January,  1862. 

Company  F. 

L.  M.  Stroble,  Captain,  Fort  Bend  County,  resigned  De- 
cember 1st,  1861;  died  at  LaGrange,  Texas,  in  1872. 

W.  R.  John,  1st  Lieutenant,  Fayette  County,  promoted 
to  Captain  June,  1862,  wounded  September  17th,  1863,  at 
Gorsbyville,  Ga.,  and  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  in  November, 
1865. 

Phoecian  Tate,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Fayette  County,  re- 
signed in  May,  1862. 

W.  N.  Tate,  3rd  Lieutenant,  Fayette  County,  resigned  in 
December,  1861. 

A.  J.  Murray,  1st  Sergeant,  Fayette  County,  promoted 
to  Lieutenant  July,  1862,  absent  at  close  of  war. 

V.  T.  Coop,  2nd  Sergeant,  Fayette  County,  discharged 
December,  1861. 

C.  D.  Barnett,  3rd  Sergeant,  Fayette  County,  promoted 
to  1st  Sergeant,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  July,  1862,  and 
at  Waynesboro  also. 

J.  T.  Culpepper,  4th  Sergeant,  Lavaca  County,  wounded 
at  Shiloh  in  1862,  and  in  East  Tennessee  in  1863,  and  cap- 
tured, but  escaped  in  1865. 

A.  G.  Ledbetter,  1st  Corporal,  Fayette  County,  wounded 
at  Shiloh  and  at  Farmington,  Tenn. 

B.  E.  Joiner,  2nd  Corporal,  Fayette  County,  promoted 
to  3rd  Lieutenant 
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L.  Watson,  3rd  Corporal,  Lavaca  County,  died  in  prison 
at  Rock  Island,  111.;  was  captured  October,  1863,  in  Se- 
quatchie Valley. 

J.  W.  Roab,  4th  Corporal,  Payette  County,  wounded  in 
East  Tennessee. 


PRIVATES. 

S.  L.  Anderson,  Fayette  County,  discharged  July,  1862. 

J.  H.  Andrews,  Colorado  County,  left  in  hospital  on  the 

field  of  Shiloh  mortally  wounded. 

O.  H.  Alexander,  Fayette  County,  present. 

P.  H.  Arnold,  Lavaca  County. 

J.  B.  Allen. 

B.  F.  Burke,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at  Chickamauga. 

Henry  Brown,  Bugler,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at 
Nolansville,  Tenn. 

T.  C.  Bennette,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at  Grisby- 
ville. 

A.  M.  Beall,  Lavaca  County. 

Robert  Bracey,  Austin  County,  transferred  to  Com- 
pany B. 

J.  K.  P.  Blackburn,  Lavaca  County,  promoted  to  Lieu- 
tenant; wounded  at  Farmington  October  6th,  1863. 

H.  G.  Burton,  Fayette  County,  died  in  hospital  July, 
1862. 

L.  K.  Crockett,  Fayette  County. 

R.  R.  Crockett,  Fayette  County,  discharged  February, 
1862. 

J.  E.  Carlton,  Colorado  County,  present. 

B.  T.  Craft,  Fayette  County. 

G.  L.  Chandler,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at  Farming- 
ton  October  6th,  1863. 

S.  G.  Clark,  Colorado  County,  killed  at  Tyrrell  Springs 
in  1862. 
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M.  P.  Cheatem,  Fayette  County,  discharged  December, 
1861. 

J.  A.  Cook,  Fayette  County,  discharged  January,  1862. 

S.  B.  Dehart,  Colorado  County,  discharged  January, 
1862. 

W.  E.  Drisdale,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at  Manchester 
August  26th,  1862. 

C.  M.  Dunneway,  Lavaca  County,  present. 

Charles  Dirr,  Fayette  County,  present. 

S.  C.  Drake,  Colorado  County,  transferred  to  White’s 
Battery. 

E.  H.  Emeh,  Fayette  County,  died  November  4th,  1861, 
at  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

William  T.  Fitz,  Fayette  County,  died  in  Colorado  in 
1876. 

J.  R.  Flewelyn,  Lavaca  County,  killed  the  first  Federal 
that  was  killed  by  the  regiment. 

L.  P.  Gordon-Farrier,  Fayette  County,  present. 

S.  A.  Green,  Lavaca  County,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro 
December  29th,  1862. 

Sam  H.  Grover,  Fayette  County,  killed  in  private  dif- 
ficulty in  East  Tennessee. 

T.  J.  Groce,  Colorado  County,  present. 

G.  L.  Gwynn,  Fayette  County,  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
1862. 

C.  Howard,  Lavaca  County,  transferred  to  Company  I. 

John  Humphrey,  Lavaca  County,  discharged. 

J.  L.  Harris,  Fayette  County,  died  at  Decatur,  Alabama, 
February,  1862. 

J.  H.  Holman,  Fayette  County,  present. 

J.  G.  Haynie,  Fayette  County,  captured  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  1861,  and  drowned  at  Saluria,  S.  C.,  bridge  in  1865. 

J.  P.  Hutchings,  Fayette  County ; went  to  Brazil  in  1866. 

A.  P.  Harcourt,  Fayette  County. 
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W.  H.  Harris,  Lavaca  County,  present. 

F.  F.  Hooper,  Austin  County,  present. 

O.  E.  Herbert,  Colorado  County,  captured  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  sent  to  Texas. 

J.  R.  Hester,  Colorado  County,  present. 

W.  J.  Hill,  Fayette  County,  discharged  April  12,  1862. 

J.  D.  Hunt,  Fayette  County,  discharged  December,  1861. 

M.  G.  Harbour,  Fayette  County,  died  in  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  in  1861. 

Nat.  Holman,  Fayette  County,  transferred  from  WalPs 
Legion. 

C.  K.  Izard,  Fayette  County,  died  in  Athens,  Ga.,  April, 
1864. 

A.  Jones,  Lavaca  County,  died  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
in  1861. 

R.  A.  Jarmon,  Fayette  County,  captured  in  Kentucky 
campaign. 

S.  L.  Jarmon,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at  Farmington 
October  6,  1863. 

R.  H.  Jones,  Lavaca  County,  present. 

J.  C.  Justice,  Fayette  County;  no  better  soldier. 

J.  F.  Jenkins,  Colorado  County. 

T.  B.  Jones,  Fayette  County,  discharged  January,  1862. 

C.  B.  Jones,  Lavaca  County,  discharged  at  Bowling 

Green  January,  1862. 

Redding  Jones,  Jackson  County,  discharged  December, 
1861. 

E.  Koyler,  Lavaca  County,  killed  in  East  Tennessee. 

R.  Kuykendall,  Lavaca  County,  died  at  Nashville  De- 
cember, 1861. 

P.  P.  Kirk,  Lavaca  County,  discharged  January,  1862. 

Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Fayette  County,  present. 

B.  P.  Lewis,  Lavaca  County,  discharged  February,  1862. 

F.  Lindenburg,  Lavaca  County,  wounded  at  Aiken  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  1865. 
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J.  B.  Long,  Fayette  Oonnty,  discharged  April,  1862. 

H.  C.  Middlebrook,  Lavaca  County,  discharged  Decem- 
ber 16th,  1861. 

W.  H.  Middlebrook,  Fayette  County,  present. 

J.  H.  McCreary,  Fayette  County. 

W.  S.  Morton,  Colorado  County. 

D.  A.  McGonigil,  Lavaca  County,  wounded  severely  and 
discharged  September,  1862. 

W.  E.  McClellan,  Fayette  County,  elected  Lieutenant 
October,  1861,  and  resigned. 

T.  G.  Mercer,  Fayette  County,  died  at  Bowling  Green 
November,  1861. 

J.  II.  Moore,  Fayette  County. 

R.  L.  Nevill,  Fayette  County,  transferred  to  MTiite^s 
Battery. 

W.  N.  A.  Norton,  Fayette  County;  present. 

S.  B.  Noble,  Lavaca  County;  alwmys  on  hand. 

W.  N.  Penn,  Fayette  County,  discharged  December,  1861. 

I.  P.  Phillips,  Fayette  County,  died  in  Nashville  in  1861. 

J.  E.  Priest,  Fayette  County,  died  at  Oakland,  Ky.,  De- 
cember, 1861. 

D.  C.  Payne,  Lavaca  County,  died  at  Nashville,  Novem- 
ber, 1861. 

S.  C.  Patten,  Fayette  County,  captured  in  East  Tennes- 
see in  1864,  and  ne\^er  exchanged. 

J.  W.  Pope,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at  Aiken,  S.  C., 
February  11,  1865. 

J ames  T.  Pettus,  Colorado  County,  killed  at  Manchester 
August  29th,  1862. 

A.  Pontin,  Lavaca  County,  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga,,  Novem- 
ber, 1862. 

N.  C.  Reeves,  Fayette  County,  present. 

W.  B.  Reeves,  Fayette  County,  discharged  December, 
1861. 
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M.  H.  Sanders,  Fayette  County. 

J.  H.  Stevenson,  Fayette  County. 

S.  A.  Street,  Fayette  County,  killed  while  on  scouting 
duty  at  Marietta,  Ga. 

C.  O.  Simpson,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at  Cumberland 
Mountain  July  4th,  1863. 

W.  B.  Simpson,  Lavaca  County. 

W.  S.  Scallum,  Fayette  County,  died  in  1862. 

A.  G.  Seals,  Lavaca  County,  died  at  Nashville  Novem- 
ber, 1861. 

J.  R.  Stew^art,  Fayette  County,  discharged. 

W.  L.  Thornton,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at  Manches- 
ter, Tenn.,  also  at  Stockade;  killed  in  pursuit  of  McCrook’s 
raid,  July,  1864. 

S.  G.  Thigpen,  Lavaca  County,  present. 

S.  R.  Tutwiler,  Fayette  County,  wounded  at  Murfrees- 
boro December  29,  1862,  Manchester  August  29,  1863 ; dis- 
charged in  consequence. 

Henry  Terrell,  Colorado  County,  wounded  in  Stoneman’s 
raid,  July,  1864,  and  in  East  Tennessee,  December,  1864. 

W.  Wallace,  Fayette  County. 

S.  R.  Woodward,  Fayette  County. 

W.  S.  White,  Fayette  County,  killed  at  Bentonville,  N. 
C.,  March,  1865. 

D.  R.  Watson,  Lavaca  County,  captured  October,  1863, 
and  died  in  prison. 

W.  J.  Ware,  Lavaca  County,  died  in  Bowling  Green 
November,  1861. 

T.  H.  Wood,  Montgomery  County,  discharged  Novem- 
ber, 1862. 

J.  W.  Yarborough,  Fayette  County,  died  at  Nashville 
December,  1861. 
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Company  G. 

W.  Y.  Houston,  Captain,  killed  August  9tli,  1862. 

W.  M.  Ford,  1st  Lieutenant,  Bexar  County. 

William  Ellis,  3rd  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Murfreesboro 
December,  1862. 

M.  Mitcbell,  2nd  Lieutenant,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
December,  1861. 

D.  F.  Lilley,  1st  Sergeant. 

Pue  Arthur,  2nd  Sergeant,  promoted  to  Lieutenant  in 
White’s  Battery ; killed  at  Bandera,  Texas,  in  1880. 

J.  M.  Tanquary,  promoted  to  4th  Sergeant. 

J.  B.  Brisco,  promoted  to  2nd  Lieutenant. 

E.  B.  Tyler,  1st  Corporal. 

Thomas  H.  Barry,  2nd  Corporal. 

William  H.  Jenkins,  3rd  Corporal,  promoted  Commis- 
sary of  regiment. 

T.  Drinkard,  4th  Corporal,  wounded  and  arm  amputat- 
ed; discharged  August  9,  1863. 

PRIVATES. 


O.  Archer. 

P.  S.  Archer. 

James  Booth,  discharged. 

A.  Bauford,  discharged. 

W.  H.  Bigelow,  killed  May  9th,  1864. 

J.  B.  Briscoe. 

J.  M.  Bennett. 

R.  D.  Burns,  promoted  to  Harrison’s  staff ; died  in  San 
Antonio  eTuly,  1872. 

A.  T.  Bradshaw,  transferred  to  Company  D. 

D.  J.  Blair,  wounded  December,  1862,  and  discharged. 
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T.  H.  Barrett,  wounded  October,  1864. 

Louis  Borho,  present. 

E.  C.  Barker,  discharged  January,  1862. 

Thomas  Bowles,  Travis  County. 

James  Barker,  died  in  hospital  at  Nashville  December, 
1861. 

Dan  Bradshaw,  discharged  April,  1862. 

L.  Campbell,  promoted  February,  1862. 

P.  Childress,  captured  in  East  Tennessee  in  1864,  and 
drowned  in  attempting  to  save  a lady  in  August,  1872. 

K.  B.  Cotton. 

S.  Colman,  transferred  by  substitution  in  April,  1862. 
Jeptha  Cotton,  discharged  January,  1862. 

T.  A.  Devinne,  company  blacksmith. 

James  English,  killed  near  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1865. 

James  Ferrell. 

James  Grorman,  discharged  on  account  of  youth. 

William  Gainer,  discharged  December,  1861. 

Ed.  P.  Gallagher,  transferred  to  Mobile  light  artillery 
April  8,  1862. 

William  Hagwin,  killed  May  9th,  1864. 

J.  C.  Hagwin. 

J.  M.  Howell. 

D.  H.  Houston,  Assistant  Regimental  Surgeon. 

R.  C.  Houston,  transferred  to  Rogers’  scouts. 

Levi  Humphreys,  died  at  Bowling  Green  October,  1861. 
Thomas  Harris,  died  at  Nashville  November,  1861. 

Silas  Harmon,  discharged  January,  1862. 

J.  P.  Johnson,  wounded'  and  disabled. 

" A.  T.  Kibbe. 

Milo  Kimball,  captured  near  Rome,  Ga.,  in  1864. 

W.  M.  Sever. 

W.  J.  Shirkey. 
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John  D.  Smith,  discharged. 

Ed.  Tarver,  transferred  in  April,  1862. 

John  Tynan,  transferred  to  company  K. 

B.  Thomas,  killed  February  12th,  1865. 

J.  A.  Thomas,  present,  and  a good  one. 

Hugh  L.  Tally,  wounded  August,  1862,  and  again  at 
Resacca. 

Pope  Voight,  died  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  in  1861. 

S.  L.  Walker,  wounded  and  discharged,  captured  and 
died  February,  1865. 

A.  Wells,  discharged  January,  1862. 

A.  Waddle,  transferred  to  StarFs  Battery. 

R.  McEware,  transferred  to  General  Morgan^s  Ken- 
tucky cavalry. 

J.  Z.  Young. 


Company  I. 

J.  G.  Jones,  Captain,  Gonzales  County,  resigned  at  Shi- 
loh, April  6th,  1862. 

W.  H.  Harris,  1st  Lieutenant,  Gonzales  County,  resigned 
and  died  in  1861. 

A.  D.  Harris,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Gonzales  County,  pro- 
moted Captain  May  7,  and  killed  May  9,  1862. 

J.  H.  Paramore,  3rd  Lieutenant,  Gonzales  County, 
wounded  in  1862,  promoted  Captain  June  2nd,  1864, 
wounded  December  30,  1864. 

James  Harris,  1st  Sergeant,  Gonzales  County,  died  May, 
1862. 

Geo.  W.  Littlefield,  2nd  Sergeant,  Gonzales  County, 
elected  Lieutenant  January,  1862,  promoted*  Captain, 
wounded  December  27,  and  resigned. 

Chas.  W.  Mason,  3pd  Sergeant,  Gonzales  County,  killed 
at  Gonzales  by  William  Baltzell  in  1869. 
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Ed.  T.  Rhodes,  4th  Sergeant,  Guadalupe  County,  died  in 
Seguin  in  1878. 

B.  F.  Burr,  5th  Sergeant,  Guadalupe  County,  killed  at 
Shiloh  April  6th,  1864. 

W.  E.  Jones,  1st  Corporal,  Gonzales  County,  elected 
Lieutenant  May  7th,  1862;  twice  wounded;  promoted  Cap- 
tain March,  1865. 

J.  D.  Bunting,  2nd  Corporal,  Gonzales  County,  taken 
prisoner  at  Moss  Creek  January  12th,  1863. 

N.  B.  Cotton,  3rd  Corporal,  Gonzales  County. 

L.  A.  L.  Lampkin,  4th  Corporal,  Gonzales  County; 
wounded  twice,  and  came  home  in  1865. 

PRIVATES. 

G.  R.  Allen,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  at  Rome,  Ga.,  in 
1864. 

S.  Andrews,  Gonzales  County. 

Mat.  Anderson,  Orange  County,  discharged. 

Thomas  Balfour,  Guadalupe  County,  discharged. 

James  Bankhead,  Gonzales  County. 

G.  J.  Borthe,  Jackson  County,  wounded  twice. 

J.  E.  Bowling,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  at  Shiloh. 

Lem  Barnett,  Bee  County. 

Wm.  H.  Baltzell,  Caldwell  County. 

C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

Walter  Burke,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

James  Carlton,  San  Patricio  County,  transferred  to 

Company  E. 

J.  J.  Colter,  Liberty  County,  promoted  to  Lieutenant  in 
Cadets  C.  S.  A. 

James  H.  Cobb,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  and  fur- 
loughed. 

V.  R.  Cook,  Gonzales  County. 

R.  D.  Carpenter,  De  Witt  County,  wounded  and  cap- 
tured July,  1864. 
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L.  R.  Cochran,  Conzales  County,  killed. 

J.  R.  Cox,  Cuadalupe  County,  discharged,  loss  of  voice. 

W.  M.  Campbell,  Fayette  County. 

James  Caruthers,  McLennan  County. 

W.  H.  Ba'bbett,  Gonzales  County,  discharged. 

J.  L.  Bunting,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

Robert  Gilhorn,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

R.  H.  Ray,  Lavaca  County,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Henry  Thigpen,  Lavaca  County,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  McKinney,  San  Patricio  County,  died  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  1861. 

W.  Hutchings,  Gonzales  County,  discharged. 

T.  P.  Be  Witt,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  Becember, 
1862. 

J.  C.  Bilworth,  Gonzales  County,  promoted  Lieutenant 
Becember  14,  1863,  died  at  Gonzales  in  1878. 

James  Buff,  Gonzales  County,  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  1861. 

Henry  Bonnett,  Beaumont,  Texas,  discharged. 

Randolph  Fields,  Liberty  County,  discharged. 

W.  B.  Fry,  Guadalupe  County,  promoted  and  trans- 
ferred. 

W.  M.  Evans,  Gonzales  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

T.  L.  Whetter,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  at  Shiloh  and 
discharged. 

J.  B.  Gilmore,  Gonzales  County. 

R.  B.  George,  Guadalupe  County,  killed  at  Scottsville, 
Ky.,  in  1862. 

A.  Biggs,  Caldwell  County,  discharged  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  in  1862. 

R.  S.  Simmons,  Gonzales  County,  promoted  to  Major 
and  Commissary  in  Wharton^s  Bivision. 

B.  R.  Ridley,  Be  Witt  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

A.  Cupputt,  Gonzales  County. 
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J.  E.  Hardy,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  at  Murfrees- 
boro December,  1862. 

J.  F.  Paul,  Victoria  County,  prisoner  of  war. 

C.  H.  Howard,  Lavaca  County,  prisoner  and  wounded. 

W.  F.  Holcomb,  Gonzales  County,  present. 

Daniel  Holcomb,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  at  Casis- 
ville,  Ga.,  in  1864. 

R.  B.  Hardeman,  San  Patricio  County. 

J.  N.  Houston,  Gonzales  County,  transferred. 

T.  Harris,  Gonzales  County. 

William  Hall,  De  Witt  County,  died  in  Nashville  in 
1861. 

B.  F.  Mooring,  Gonzales  County,  died  near  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

Edward  Thorn,  Gronzales  County,  died  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Robert  Eskridge,  Gonzales  County,  died  at  Murfreesboro 
March,  1862. 

T.  W.  Jones,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  December  26th, 
1863. 

William  Jackson,  Lavaca  County. 

S.  G.  Jackson,  Jackson  County,  wounded  and  discharged. 

James  E.  Stephens,  Gonzales  County,  died  at  Nashville. 

W.  F.  Stephens,  Gonzales  County,  died  at  Bowling 

Green,  Ky. 

W.  H.  Kyle,  Calhoun  County,  wounded  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
in  1864. 

L.  M.  Kokernot,  Gtonzales  County,  present. 

W.  A.  Kendall,  Gonzales  County. 

J.  C.  Latimer,  Gonzales  County,  prisoner. 

H.  McKellar,  Gonzales  County. 

John  N.  Rogers,  Gonzales  County,  discharged. 

C.  M.  McDonald,  San  Patricio  County,  elected  Lieuten- 
ant and  resigned,  went  back  as  a private;  richest  man  in 
Laredo. 
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J.  D.  McClure,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  at  Shiloli,  and 
elected  Lieutenant. 

J.  F.  Miller,  Gonzales  County,  Commissary  Sergeant. 

A.  S.  Miller,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  July,  1864. 
Banquelle  Miller,  Banquete,  Texas. 

P.  M.  McKeller,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  and  dis- 
charged. 

T.  H.  New^brit,  Gonzales  County,  discharged. 

R.  G.  Pullen,  Gonzales  County,  wounded  three  times  and 
discharged. 

N.  B.  Polk,  Gonzales  County,  present. 

E.  M.  Stein,  Gonzales  County,  prisoner  of  war. 

H.  D.  Sullivan,  San  Patricio  County,  present. 

N.  H.  Snyder,  De  Witt  County,  wounded  at  Chicka- 
mauga  and  retired. 

P.  H.  Swanson,  Gonzales  County. 

Louis  Snyder,  De  Witt  County,  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
John  L.  Norwood,  Gonzales  County. 

M.  Norwood,  Gonzales  County,  died  December,  1861. 
Erskine  Miller,  Guadalupe  County,  discharged. 

T.  G.  Miller,  San  Patricio  County,  discharged. 

John  F.  Tyler,  Gonzales  County. 

J.  W.  Nelson,  Gonzales  County,  discharged. 

A.  Sloanecker,  Colorado  County,  discharged. 

Robert  Taylor,  Victoria  County,  killed  at  Shiloh. 

W.  B.  Wood,  Gonzales  County. 

William  Wroe,  Lavaca  County,  severely  wounded  at 
Shiloh. 

A.  G.  Wood,  Colorado  County,  wounded  at  Chickamauga 
in  1863. 

R.  L.  Young,  Gonzales  County,  killed  in  Geoi^ia  May 
12th,  1862. 
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Company  K. 

John  G.  Walker,  Captain,  Harris  County,  wounded  at 
Woodsonville,  Ky.,  in  1861,  elected  Lieutenant  Colonel 
January,  1862,  resigned  in  September,  1862,  died  Septem- 
ber, 1869. 

A.  W.  Morris,  1st  Lieutenant,  Montgomery  County, 
wounded  at  Woodsonville,  Ky.,  resigned  and  died. 

Henry  Thomas,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Harris  County,  resigned 
January,  1862. 

S.  P.  Christian,  3rd  Lieutenant,  Harris  County,  elected 
Captain  January,  1862,  promoted  to  Major  July,  1863, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1865,  wounded  at  Farmington,  Tenn. 

A.  W.  Hottle,  1st  Sergeant,  ^lontgomery  County,  pro- 
moted to  Major  and  Quartermaster ; died  in  Harris  County. 

No  other  non-commissioned  officers  elected. 

PRIVATES. 

J.  D.  Alexander,  discharged  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

J.  H.  Alexander. 

H.  Bowling,  elected  Lieutenant  January,  1862;  resigned 
May,  1863. 

G.  Bowling,  wounded  and  discharged. 

A.  L.  Baine,  Washington  County,  killed  at  Murfreesboro. 

J.  W.  Bowers,  Washington  County. 

J.  L.  Bowers,  Washington  County. 

H.  J.  Barfield,  Washington  County. 

T.  J.  Burroughs,  Montgomery  County,  discharged  Octo- 
ber, 1863. 

R.  R.  Benjamin,  Leon  County,  killed  at  Dandridge,  East 
Tennessee,  January,  1863. 

A.  B.  Briscoe,  Harris  County,  elected  Lieutenant  March, 
1863. 
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D.  K.  Browning,  Washington  County,  killed  near  Kirk- 
ville  March  13,  1863. 

William  Ballantine,  Washington  County,  transferred  to 
infantry. 

G.  P.  Burke,  Harris  County,  company  clerk  to  brigade. 

P.  Ludgood,  Harris  County,  wounded  at  Woodsonville, 
Ky.,  discharged. 

James  Bates,  Montgomery  County,  discharged  in  1862; 
died  in  Texas,  1865. 

A.  Billingsly,  Washington  County;  discharged  in  1862. 

Joe  Collins,  Victoria  County,  died  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  in  1861. 

J.  A.  Collins,  Victoria  County,  elected  Lieutenant  De- 
cember, 1862,  wounded  and  resigned  July  13,  1863. 

L.  S.  Crunk,  Washington  County,  wounded  at  Murfrees- 
boro and  discharged. 

J.  T.  Coats,  Victoria  County,  present. 

S.  T.  Conway,  Victoria  County,  wounded  at  Murfrees- 
boro and  discharged. 

William  Cheney,  Washington  County,  present. 

T.  Chatham,  Montgomery  County,  present. 

W.  Chatham,  Montgomery  County,  captured  and  pris- 
oner of  Avar. 

T.  C.  Clay,  Washington  County,  promoted  Ordnance  Of- 
ficer, Harrison’s  Brigade. 

R.  X.  Condren,  Washington  County. 

Theo.  Cofield,  Washington  County,  discharged  at  Wood- 
burn,  Ky.,  in  1862. 

James  CartAAright,  Washington  County,  discharged  at 
Woodburn,  Ky.,  in  1862. 

N.  B.  Dillard,  Washington  County,  died  in  prison. 

R.  L.  Dunman,  Harris  County,  present. 

S.  M.  Dennis,  Harris  County,  died  in  prison. 

S.  Epperson,  died  in  prison. 

L.  H.  A.  Epperson,  killed  at  Chickamauga. 
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J.  W.  S.  Emerson,  prisoner  of  war. 

F.  M.  Elam,  thirteen  horses  killed  or  wounded  under 
him. 

W.  H.  Elkins,  died  in  Bastrop  County  in  1878. 

Sam  Everett. 

J.  C.  Fowler,  killed  in  Tennessee. 

John  Farmer,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  and  discharged.  . 

John  Foster,  Montgomery  County,  killed  in  Montgomery 
County  in  1868. 

J.  W.  Forsgard,  promoted  to  Ordnance  Department. 

W.  M.  Grubb,  Washington  County,  now  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

T.  A.  Golder,  prisoner  of  war. 

J.  A.  Glover. 

John  Grisett,  Washington  County,  discharged  in  1862. 

J.  R.  Grant,  transferred  to  the  8th  Infantry  from 
Hood’s  Texas  Brigade. 

Thomas  Haynes,  Washington  County,  discharged  and 
killed  by  accident  on  the  way  home. 

Daniel  Hoffman,  Harris  County,  elected  Lieutenant 
May,  1863,  and  killed  at  Farmerville. 

Henry  Hunter,  elected  Lieutenant,  promoted  to  Captain, 
wounded  at  Farmingtx)n  and  died. 

John  W.  Haskell,  elected  Lieutenant  in  1863,  killed 
November  28th,  1864. 

A.  L.  Hammond,  died  March  23rd,  1871. 

W.  H.  Harmon,  County  Judge  of  Brazoria  County  after 
the  war. 

H.  Hemnoff,  present. 

Thomas  Hoxey,  promoted  Major  of  battalion,  discharged 
May,  1862,  died  in  1864. 

C.  Janks,  Washington  County,  died  in  1867. 

A.  Janks,  wounded  and  discharged. 

Ben  Johnson,  discharged  in  Kentucky  in  1862. 

J.  A.  P.  Jackson,  wounded  at  Woodsonville,  Ky. 
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E.  G.  Jackson,  present. 

J.  Cicero  Jenkins. 

J.  A.  Katchler,  Germany. 

T'heo.  C.  Lubbock,  Harris  County,  promoted  to  Captain 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  discharged  November,  1862. 

M.  A.  Lee,  killed  in  Tennessee. 

William  Moss,  killed  at  Murfreesboro  July  13,  1862. 

McClennan,  discharged. 

P.  Milton,  wounded  at  Farmington,  Tennessee. 

D.  C.  Muckle,  Montgomery  County,  killed  November  28, 
1864. 

D.  Mitchell,  Montgomery  County,  died  in  prison. 

J.  Mitchell,  Montgomery  County,  wounded  September 
17th. 

J.  F.  Matthews  (‘^Doc’’),  Washington  County,  elected 
Lieutenant  July  25th,  Captain  October  7th,  1864,  twice 
wounded,  died  December,  1881. 

J.  W.  Matthews. 

W.  E.  Moore,  wounded  at  Murfreesboro. 

J.  W.  Martin. 

Ed.  Malone,  discharged  at  Corinth ; died  J uly  12, 1867,  at 
Galveston. 

Ed.  McKnight,  wounded  and  disabled  for  infantry,  and 
transferred  from  Hood’s  Brigade. 

J.  McGormack,  died  in  Kentucky  in  1862. 

A.  McMurry,  discharged  in  1863. 

McAvoy,  transferred  to  White’s  Battery  in  1863. 

A.  Neils. 

A.  W.  Proctor,  Washington  County,  wounded  at  Waynes- 
boro. 

T.  J.  Proctor. 

Ira  Proctor. 

J.  S.  Paul,  died  at  Chattanooga,  Tennu 

J.  B.  Pinkston,  Montgomery  County,  wounded. 

J.  H.  Pinchback,  died  in  1887. 
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J.  D.  Parks,  killed  in  Tennessee. 

M.  T.  Parks. 

R.  A.  Parks,  diseharged  at  Corintli  in  May,  1862. 

Wm.  M.  Pitts,  died  in  Nashville,  1862. 

J.  W.  Rowt,  Washing*ton  County,  discharged. 

S.  R.  Rowt. 

G.  R.  Rowt. 

J.  N.  Rogers,  discharged. 

H.  G.  Rice,  discharged  March,  1863. 

W.  Robinson. 

M.  A.  Royston,  promoted  Adjutant  to  regiment  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Tom  Reverly,  transfered  from  Hood’s  Brigade  in  East 
Tennessee. 

S.  P.  Soser,  died  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  1863. 

W.  Soser,  discharged. 

R.  G.  Simonton,  wounded  in  Tennessee. 

Thaxton,  Washington  County,  wounded  in  Tennes- 
see. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  wounded  and  discharged. 

C.  W.  Voght,  present. 

P.  M.  West,  died  in  prison. 

J.  H.  West. 

P.  C.  Walker,  Harris  County,  died  in  Kentucky. 

J.  W.  Woods,  died  in  prison. 

Tom  Williams,  wounded  in  Tennessee. 

W.  H.  Warren. 

T.  T.  Wayne,  discharged. 

Richard  West,  discharged  in  1863,  died  in  1869. 

Fred  Weegan,  died  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Tom-  Walker,  transferred  to  4th  Tennessee. 

Hays  T.  Yarrington. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  men  of  this  famous  regi- 
ment answered  for  duty  on  the  day  preceding  the  surrender 
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at  Jonesboro;  only  two  men  surrendered,  the  balance 
thinking  the  war  would  be  continued  in  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department.  Nearly  all  were  paroled  on  reaching 
Generals  Taylor  and  Forrest. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


Jaybird  Democratic  Association. 

To  give  a detailed  history  of  the  Jaybird  and  Woodpeck- 
er parties  of  Fort  Bend  County  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this 
work,  for  it  would  require  more  space  than  is  contained 
in  the  book.  The  reader  is  asked  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  causes  and  results.  The  Jaybird 
party  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  white  people  to  have 
a government  of  the  white  people,  by  the  white  people,  for 
all  the  people.  Prior  to  1888,  the  administration  of  the 
county  affairs  had  largely  been  in  the  hands  of  negro  of- 
ficials, and  those  selected  by  this  class,  resulting  in  gross 
mismanagement  in  many  departments  of  the  county  gov- 
ernment at  various  times.  The  taxpayers  had  protested 
against  the  state  of  affairs  without  substantial  results,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1888  the  Rosebud  Club  was  formed  by 
a small  number  of  white  citizens.  The  membership  was 
gradually  increased,  gathering  members  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Democratic  Club.  This  association  deter- 
mined to  attempt  to  correct  the  evils  and  establish  a pure 
government  by  the  white  people,  and  several  conferences 
were  had  with  the  opposing  parties  without  results.  In 
due  time  each  side  nominated  a full  county  ticket,  and 
after  a heated  canvas  the  candidates  of  the  white  people 
were  defeated.  During  this  canvas  the  term  Jaybirds  was 
applied  to  the  defeated  party  and  Woodpeckers  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  the  name  stuck  to  each.  Many  matters  occurred 
that  intensified  the  feeling,  personal  difficulties  occurred, 
families  were  divided,  and  finally,  on  August  16th,  1889, 
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a deadly  conflict  resulted,  and  after  the  smoke  of  battle 
cleared  away  it  was  found  that  H.  H.  Frost,  V.  M.  Gib- 
son and  W.  M.  Andrus,  of  the  Jaybirds,  J.  W.  Parker  and 
H.  S.  Mason,  of  the  Woodpeckers,  and  Frank  Smith  of 
the  State  Rangers,  were  wounded,  and  James  Garvey  and 
J.  W.  Blakely  of  the  Woodpeckers  were  killed.  Frost  died 
a few  days  afterwards,  but  all  the  others  recovered.  Short- 
ly after  this  occurrence  the  Woodpeckers  resigned,  the 
prominent  members  removed  from  the  county,  leaving  the 
Jaybirds  in  control,  and  on  October  3rd,  1889,  the  organ- 
ization now  in  existence,  and  known  as  the  Jaybird  Dem- 
ocratic Association,  was  formed,  after  adopting  the  follow- 
ing Constitution  and  By-Laws,  to-wit : 

Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

To  the  People  of  Fort  Bend  County,  in  Mass  Meeting  Assembled'. 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  hy  you  on  the  3d  day  of 
October,  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a (Constitution  and  By-Laws 
for  an  association  of  the  people  of  this  County,  beg  leave  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  the  subjoined  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for 
an  organization  by  the  people  of  the  County. 

Your  committee  has  labored  diligently  to  draft  such  an  organic 
law  and  code  of  rules  as  will  conduce  to  the  formation  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  that  will  prove  a lasting 
blessing  to  the  people  of  our  County. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  J.  Hickey, 

Samuel  A.  Stone, 

John  C.  Mitchell, 

Clem  Bassett, 

Yandell  Feris, 

J.  A.  Ballowe, 

F.  M.  O.  Fenn, 

H.  R.  Farmer. 


preamble. 

Whereas,  For  years  past  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  have 
been  administered  in  Fort  Bend  County  by  corrupt  and  infamous  offi- 
cials in  the  manner  that  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  the  white 
citizens  have  had  no  protection,  and  who  have  been  taxed  to  the 
limits  of  the  law,  without  representation,  by  a set  of  ignorant  and 
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dishonest  officials,  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  retarding 
the  development  of  our  county’s  resources  and  its  financial  prosperity 
by  squandering  the  public  money  for  private  uses;  and. 

Whereas,  We  the  white  citizens  of  said  county,  realize  that  there 
should  be  some  concert  Of  action  among  us  for  the  protection  of  our 
lives,  liberty  and  property,  and  that  an  honest  and  economical  county 
government  cannot  be  maintained  and  perpetuated  without  honest 
and  capable  officials,  we  have  formed  ourselves  into  an  association, 
whose  object  shall  be  the  mutual  protection  of  the  white  race,  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  honest  and  economical  county  administration. 
We,  therefore,  organize  ourselves,  to  be  known  as  the  “Jaybird 
Democratic  Organization  of  Fort  Bend  County,  Texas.” 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  Fort  Bend  County  economical  and  honest  county  govern- 
ment, and  the  election  of  honest  and  faithful  county  officials. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  composed  of  a 
President,  First  and  Second  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  each  year,  and  shall  serve  for  the  period 
of  one  year;  provided,  the  officers  elected  at  the  organization  of  this 
Association  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  third  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Association. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  over  all 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
required  of  him  by  the  By-Laws  of  this  Association. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  First  Vice  President  to  preside 
over  the  meetings  of  this  Association  and  perform  all  duties  devolving 
upon  the  President,  in  the  absence  of  the  President;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President  and  First  Vice  President,  then  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  President  shall  devolve  upon  the  Second  Vice  President. 

Art.  6.  In  the  absence  of  all  the  officers  named  in  Aiticle  5,  then 
the  Association  shall,  by  ballot,  proceed  to  elect  from  the  members 
of  the  Association  a President  pro  tern. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a roll  of  the 
membership  of  the  Association  and  correct  minutes  of  the  Association 
in  a well  bound  book,  and  receive  all  moneys  due  the  Association,  and 
pay  the  same  over  to  the  Treasurer,  and  take  his  receipt  therefor. 
He  shall  keep  a correct  account  of  all  moneys  received  by  him  for  the 
use  of  the  Association,  which  said  account  shall  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members  at  all  times. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  receipt 
for  all  moneys  paid  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  He  shall  pay  all  war- 
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rants  drawn  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  countersigned  by  the 
President.  Said  Finance  Committee  to  be  composed  of  five  (5)  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

Art.  9.  All  persons  nominated  for  Court  office  or  subject  to  the 
Commissioners’  Court  for  appointment  to  office  shall  be  voted'  for  by 
ballot. 

Art.  10.  This  Constitution  shall  be  amended  only  by  a two-third 
vote  of  the  Association  at  a regular  meeting. 

Art.  11.  There  shall  be  held  at  the  town  of  Richmond  two  (2) 
regular  meetings  of  this  Association  each  year,  said  meetings  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  term  of  the  District  Court  of  Fort 
Bend  County;  provided,  there  shall  be  held  at  such  place  such  special 
meetings  as  shall  be  called  by  the  President. 

Art.  12.  Every  hona  fide  white  citizen  of  Fort  Bend  County  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Association. 

Art.  13.  The  members  of  this  Association  shall  support  and  use 
all  legal  and  honorable  means  to  secure  the  election  of  its  candidates, 
and  in  the  event  of  their  election  the  members  pledge  themselves  to 
make  their  official  bonds  and  accord  them  their  moral  support  so 
long  as  they  merit  the  same  by  a faithful  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  official  duty. 

Art.  14.  All  tona  fide  white  residents  of  Fort  Bend  County,  who 
shall  sign  the  Constitution  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  date  of 
organization,  shall  thereby  become  members;  provided,  that  any 
person  eligible  to  membership  may,  during  thirty  (30)  days,  become 
members  by  requesting  the  secretary  to  place  their  name  on  the  roll 
of  membership 

Art.  15.  The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  combine  and  unite  the 
white  people  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  county;  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a faithful  and  honest  discharge  of  official  duty 
by  all  public  servants,  and  to  prevent  forever  this  county  from  relapsing 
into  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  administration  of  public  affairs 
which  has  oppressed  this  county  for  a quarter  of  a century.  We,  there- 
fore, declare  that  any  white  man,  now  residing  in  this  county,  or  who 
shall  hereafter  acquire  citizenship  in  this  county,  who  shall  undertake 
to  lead  against  this  Association  any  political  faction  or  voting  popu- 
lation opposed  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  this  Association,  shall 
be  considered  and  treated  as  a social  and  political  outcast. 

Art.  16.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  the  Association 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  organized. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

That  in  mass  meeting  of  the  Associaion,  the  whole  vote  of  each 
precinct  shall  be  cast  by  the  members  present  from  that  precinct, 
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the  vote  to  he  pro  rated  according  to  the  whole  number  of  votes  such 
precinct  is  entitled  to;  if  any  member  present  so  desires  it. 

That  we  are  opposed  to  a second  term  in  any  office  unless  it  is 
supported  by  three-fourths  (3-4)  of  the  members  of  the  Jaybird  Demo- 
cratic Association. 

This  resolution  is  not  to  apply  to  present  incumbents  filling  un- 
expired terms. 

BY-LAWS. 

No.  1.  There  shall  be  a standing  Committee  on  By-Laws,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  propose  such 
amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  and  such  new  By-Laws,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  govern  this  Association. 

No.  2.  The  Committee  on  By-Laws  shall  consist  of  five  (5)  members 
of  the  Association,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

No.  3.  No  member  of  this  Association  shall  become  a candidate  be- 
fore the  people  for  any  county  office  without  the  indorsement  of  this 
Association,  and  no  member  of  this  Association  shall  accept  an  ap- 
pointment to  a county  office  except  by  request  of  this  Association;  said 
request  and  indorsement  in  either  instance  to  be  expressed  by  the  As- 
sociation at  a regular  or  call  meeting. 

No.  4.  No  member  of  this  Association  shall  become  security  upon  the 
official  bond  of  any  officer  who  accepts  office  without  the  consent  and 
indorsement  of  this  Association,  and  no  member  shall  aid  or  abet  any 
officer  in  securing  securities  upon  his  official  bond  who  shall  accept 
office  without  the  consent  and  indorsement  of  this  Association. 

No.  5.  Any  member  of  this  Association  who  shall  be  guilty  of  gross 
violation  of  its  Constitution  or  By-Laws,  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  such  length  of  time  as  said  committee  may 
deem  proper,  and  may  be  expelled  by  a two-third  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; provided,  any  member  violating  By-Law  No.  4 shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  severed  his  connection  with  this  Association,  and 
his  name  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  membership  of  this  Association. 

No.  6.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  fifteen  (15)  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  shall  serve  until  the  third  semi-annual 
meeting  of  this  Association,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  membership,  to  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices 
of  the  Association,  to  see  that  all  county  officers  get  good  bonds,  and 
generally  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  Association  and  welfare 
of  the  county. 

No.  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  President 
of  this  Association,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  three 
(3)  members  from  each  commissioners’  precinct  and  two  (2)  from 
the  county  at  large. 
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No.  8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  town  of  Richmond 
every  three  (3)  months,  on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  May,  Au- 
gust and  November  of  each  year,  for  the  transaction  of  such  general 
business  as  may  come  before  them,  and  to  receive  and  act  upon  all 
applications  for  membership;  said  applications  shall  receive  a two- 
third  vote  of  the  committee  in  order  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  mem- 
bership. 

No.  9.  The  Executive  Committee  may  hold  such  special  meetings  as 
may  be  called  by  the  President. 

No.  10.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  President, 
First  and  Second  Vice  President  should  be  absent,  said  committee  shall 
select  from  its  members  a chairman,  who  shall,  for  the  time  1>eing, 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  a regular  chairman. 

No.  11.  There  shall  be  a Finance  Committee  appointed  by  President, 
composed  of  five  (5)  members  of  the  Association,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  audit  all  accounts  due  by  the  Association,  and  to  draw  drafts 
upon  the  Treasurer  for  such  amounts  as  they  may  find  to  be  due  by 
the  Association,  and  said  committee  shall  discharge  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  President. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Henry  Farmer, 
N.  D.  Anderson, 
P.  E.  Peareson, 
Jack  Adams, 


W.  M.  Darst, 


J.  H.  P.  Davis, 


J.  R.  Fenn, 

J.  A.  Gibson  (deceased). 


T.  W.  Jones, 

U.  J.  DeWalt. 
R.  L.  Harris, 
R.  P.  Briscoe. 


COUNTY- AT-LARGE. 


Haywood  Brahan, 


R.  J.  Ransom. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


James  Slyfield, 
J.  M.  Moore, 


A.  Kaulfers, 

R.  T.  Mulcahy. 


J.  L.  Dillard. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BY-LAWS. 


J.  C.  Mitchell, 
M.  J.  Hickey, 


P.  E.  Peareson, 
0.  D.  Kirkland. 


J.  A.  Ballowe. 


Tliis  organization  included  within  its  membership  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  white  people  of  the  county,  regardless  of 
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their  political  creed,  and  has  continuously  furnished  an 
efficient  and  honest  government  by  the  white  people;  the 
bitter  feeling  engendered  during  these  stormy  times  has 
subsided,  and  all  is  quiet  along  the  ‘‘Potomac.’’  A number 
of  Woodpeckers  are  now  enrolled  with  the  Jaybirds,  the 
darkies  are  fully  satisfied,  content  to  leave  the  county 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  white  people.  The  movement 
started  by  the  Fort  Benders  has  spread  to  the  adjoining 
counties,  all  of  which  now  have  associations  of  white  men 
who  direct  the  county  business. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


The  Great  Flood  of  1899 

Did  untold  damage  to  Fort  Bend  County;  crops,  stock, 
and  agricultural  implements  were  carried  away  in  great 
profusion,  and  some  lives  lost.  The  town  of  Richmond,  es- 
pecially Railroad  Street,  was  under  water  for  several  days 
from  four  to  five  feet,  the  water  extending  out  into  the 
prairie,  and  in  places  seven  miles  wide,  completely  sur- 
rounding the  town.  The  higher  parts  of  the  town  escaped 
overfiow,  but  down  Railroad  Street  towards  the  bridge  the 
track  was  submerged.  Many  people  were  rescued  from 
trees  by  boats,  most  of  whom  were  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion. 

AN  INCIDENT  OP  THE  FLOOD. 

Edmond  Carter,  a negro  man  who  still  lives  in  Rich- 
mond, had  quite  an  interesting  and  exciting  experience 
during  the  great  overfiow  of  the  Brazos,  as  described 
above.  He  and  others  lived  four  miles  from  town, 
near  the  river,  and  the  flood  water  surrounded  them, 
cutting  them  off  from  all  means  of  escape  by  flight.  The 
water  was  from  six  to  twenty  feet  deep.  When  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  remain  in  the  cabins,  Edmond  placed 
eighteen  women  and  children  of  his  race  in  a large  hack- 
berry  tree,  and  they  remained  there  three  days  and  nights 
until  rescued  by  M.  D.  Fields  and  others  with  skiffs.  Dur- 
ing the  time,  one  woman  being  overcome  for  sleep,  per- 
sisted in  doing  so  and  falling  out  into  the  water,  and  Ed- 
mond had  to  rescue  her  again  and  again,  until  fin- 
ally, he  lashed  her  to  a limb.  When  the  people  wanted 
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water  Carter  would  let  his  shoe  down,  with  small  rope  at- 
tached, and  bring  it  up  in  that  manner  until  all  were 
served. 

When  Edmond  was  brought  off  in  the  last  skiff  load  and 
landed  on  high  ground  opposite  the  town  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  where  a camp  with  provisions  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  unfortunates,  he  called  for  Mr.  August 
Meyer,  and,  when  asked  what  he  wanted,  said : want  a 

half  and  half  gin  and  whiskey,  quick.’^  Jesse  H.  Groom 
brought  Edmond  to  this  country  from  Alabama  before  the 
Civil  War.  He  owns  214  acres  of  land  worth  |20  per 
acre. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


Great  Storm  of  1900. 

This  fearful  storm,  which  swept  over  Fort  Bend  Coun- 
ty, causing  such  destruction  to  life  and  property,  struck 
the  town  of  Richmond  in  the  evening,  on  the  8th  day  of 
September,  1900.  It  first  came  from  the  north  vdth  great 
fury,  the  wind  being  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain, 
which  lasted  until  near  midnight ; then  there  was  an  inter- 
val, and  it  came  again  from  the  east,  which  lasted  several 
hours.  During  this  time  great  damage  was  done  in  the  city. 
Many  houses  were  unroofed,  blown  off  of  foundations,  and 
some  torn  to  pieces.  Only  three  lives  were  lost  in  town — all 
negroes,  a man,  wife  and  child,  who  were  killed  by  the  col- 
ored Baptist  Church  falling  in  on  them.  They  had  quit 
their  houses  and  ran  to  it  for  safety.  Several  lives  were 
lost  on  the  prairie  Iw  farm  houses  being  blown  away  and 
torn  to  pieces.  The  great  clock  and  bell  on  the  court  house 
were  blown  off  with  the  dome,  and  the  clock  entirely  de- 
molished as  it  fell  to  the  hard  pavement  in  the  court  yard. 
The  bell  caught  on  the  roof  and  hung  there  throughout  the 
storm,  and  was  afterwards  lowered  to  the  ground,  where 
it  still  remains,  not  much  damaged.  The  white  Bap- 
tist Church  was  entirely  destroyed  and  the  Methodist 
Church  badly  damaged,  while  the  Episcopal  Church  es- 
caped injury  entirely. 

The  shaft  of  the  Jaybird  monument  in  the  court  yard 
was  blown  off  the  pedestal  and  the  representation  of  a 
jaybird  perched  on  top  of  the  shaft  was  broken  off  and  has 
not  since  been  replaced. 

The  shaft  also  of  General  LamaFs  monument  was  blown 
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off  with  some  others  in  the  cern'etery.  The  people  were 
greatly  distressed  during  the  long  continuation  of  the 
storm,  and  some  of  them  walked  the  streets  all  night.  In 
fact  no  one  slept  very  much.  At  this  time  the  city  of  Gal- 
veston was  being  destroyed,  or  nearly  so.  Carpenters  had 
to  be  imported  to  help  repair  the  damage,  sO'  great  was  the 
havoc  made. 

Eighty-four  lives  were  lost  in  Fort  Bend  County,  sev- 
enty-two of  them  dying  from  wounds  after  the  storm  was 
over. 

SAD  INCIDENT  OF  THE  STORM. 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Hubbard  lived,  on  John  R. 
^Fenn’s  farm,  in  the  lower  part  of  Fort  Bend  County,  w^as 
partly  wrecked,  and  the  family  ran  out  and  sought  an- 
other place  of  refuge,  Mrs.  Hubbard  with  a two-months-old 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  taking  care  of  the 
children  who  could  walk.  A tree  blew^  down  on  the  mother, 
breaking  her  back,  but  she  clung  to  the  child  and  had  it  in 
her  arms  when  rescued.  She  was  fatally  hurt,  however, 
and  died  in  a month. 

ESTIMATED  LOSS  OF  PROPERTY  IN  FORT  BEND  COUNTY  BY  THE 
STORM  OF  1900. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Galveston  News  was  pre- 
pared at  the  time  by  W.  L.  Davidson,  of  Richmond : 

‘‘Our  people  sympathize  with  Galveston  in  her  heavy 
calamity,  and  would  like  to  have  shown  our  sympathy  in 
a more  substantial  manner,  but  unfortunately  we,  too,  are 
in  wreck  and  mourning,  and  have  little  else  but  sympathy 
to  give.  But  the  heavy  calamity  of  Galveston  was  so  ap- 
palling, so  overshadowing  everything  else,  that  all  eyes,  all 
thoughts,  were  turned  there. 

“Our  people  were  struggling  manfully  to  recover  from 
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the  disastrous  flood  of  1899,  when  the  storm  of  September 
the  8th  came,  sweeping  away  every  vestige  that  the  flood 
had  left  us,  taking  in  its  path  many  valuable  lives. 

‘‘I  give  you  the  following  estimate  of  our  property  loss  in 
this  county  : 

1330  residences,  including  outhouses,  at  |500  per 


bouse I 665,000 

2850  tenant  houses,  including  outhouses,  sta- 
bles and  barns,  |50  per  house 142,000 

98  gin  houses,  |800  per  gin 78,400 

238  stores,  business  houses  of  all  sorts,  at  |500 

per  house 115,500 

Machinery  and  building  at  Sugarland 75,000 

Machinery  and  building  at  Sartartia 40,000 

Machinery  and  building  at  State  farm 10,000 

Other  machinery  and  buildings 25,000 

10,000  bales  of  cotton,  at  |40  per  bale 400,000 

5000  tons  cottonseed,  at  |10  per  ton 50,000 

Pecans  50,000 

Cattle,  horses  and  mules  killed 20,000 

Cane  crop  250,000 

Corn  crop 50,000 

Loss  on  merchandise  throughout  the  county ....  52,000 

Fencing  10,000 


Total |2,136,700 


“Of  course,  this  is  but  an  estimate,  but  when  the  real 
loss  is  known,  this  estimate  will  prove  very  nearly  cor- 
rect, perhaps  a little  less  than  the  loss  really  is.  ♦ * * * 
“When  counted  in,  the  loss  of  timber  in  the  bottoms  will 
bring  the  loss  to  nearly  |3,000,000.  From  Wallis  to  ‘Da- 
mon’s Mound’  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  from  the 
Waller  County  line  to  Juliff  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a 

large  proportion  of  the  people  are  homeless  and  destitute. 

♦ ♦ * * 


CHAPTER  LX. 


A Few  Pacts  About  Fort  Bend  County — Extracts  from 
The  Texas  Coaster. 

Fort  Bend  County  is  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  Amer- 
ica for  fertility.  It  will  not  produce  wheat,  because  it 
is  not  a wheat  country.  It  has  the  finest  rice  lands  in 
the  world,  which  are  being  rapidly  developed.  Its  prairie 
lands  yield  from  one-half  to  one  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre,  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  corn,  and  all  kind -5 
of  fruits  except  apples  and  other  fruit  requiring  a cold 
climate.  Oats  will  yield  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels.  Wa- 
ter can  be  obtained  at  fifteen  to  forty  feet,  and  it  is  good 
and  clear.  The  bottom  lands  will  produce  from  one  to 
two  bales  of  cotton,  and  from  forty  to  eighty  bushels  of 
(X)rn  to  the  acre,  and  everything  else  that  the  prairie  will 
yield. 

As  a fruit  country,  no  place  can  surpass  it,  and  truck 
gardening  cannot  be  done  more  successfully  anywhere. 

It  has  fine  cane  lands,  there  being  two  large  sugar  mills 
in  the  county.  There  is  also  a paper  mill. 

Its  market  facilities  are  good.  Two  large  cities,  Hous- 
ton and  Galveston,  are  but  an  hour’s  ride  by  rail  from 
the  county,  while  two  trunk  lines  traverse  it  at  right 
angles,  leading  to  the  principal  points  east  and  north. 

The  school  and  church  facilities  of  the  county  are  good 
and  constantly  improving,  and  the  society  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  most  enlightened  and  cultured  of  the 
older  States.  The  laws  are  administered  by  the  best  set 
of  officers  in  Texas,  and  the  evil-doers  have  a ^^rocky  road 
to  travel.” 
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Taxes  are  lighter  than  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
State.  Land  can  be  had  at  from  |5  to  $30  an  acre,  accord- 
ing to  location,  but  is  rising  rapidly. 

The  climate  is  mild.  In  winter  it  rarely  goes  below 
thirty  degrees,  while  tlie  summers  are  tempered  by  the 
cooling  breezes  of  the  gulf. 

Politics  cut  but  little  figure.  The  county  government 
is  by  and  for  the  people,  and  under  its  system  corruption 
is  impossible. 

The  soil  throughout  the  county  is  from  eight  to  twenty 
feet  deep,  and  is  inexhaustible.  Fertilizing  is  never  re- 
sorted to,  and  is  never  needed.  The  soil  ranges  from  sandy 
loam  to  black  waxy.  There  is  no  stone  or  rock  in  the 
county  to  retard  farm  work.  It  is  all  pure  soil,  deep  and 
rich,  and  highly  susceptible  to  the  touch  of  man.  A small 
farm  properly  worked  will  yield  its  owner  more  clear 
money  and  comfort  in  Fort  Bend  County  than  almost  any- 
where else. 

In  fact,  to  the  prospective  settler  there  is  no  more  fa- 
vored country  on  God’s  footstool  than  old  Fort  Bend 
County. 
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Short  Sketches  of  Old  Settlers. 

Robert  Hodge. 

Mr.  Hodge  is  now  a resident  of  Richmond,  Fort  Bend 
County,  and  has  been  for  nearly  sixty-six  years;  was  born 
on  Galveston  Island  on  the  18th  of  May,  1836.  His  parents 
were  colonists  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  settled  near  Da- 
mon’s Mound.  When  the  Mexicans  came  in  1836  the  people 
around  the  mound  fled  before  them,  and  took  refuge  at 
Galveston,  except  those  who  went  with  Houston’s  army. 
This  disagreeable  flight  caused  the  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Hodge  to  be  on  the  famous  island.  After  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  the  family  removed  to  Fort  Bend  County,  and 
their  descendants  have  made  this  their  home  since. 

R.  H.  Worthington. 

R.  H.  Worthington  is  an  old  Texan,  and  one  of  the  good 
and  worthy  citizens  of  Fort  Bend  County.  He  was  born 
in  Pitt  County,  North  Carolina,  on  June  the  6th,  1826, 
but  came  from  Alabama  to  Fort  Bend  County  in  1849. 
During  the  great  yellow  fev^er  epidemic  of  1853  he  nursed 
patients  almost  incessantly,  being  a member  of  the  Howard 
Association,  organized  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  sick.  He  escaped  all  of  the  dangers  to  life 
and  health  while  engaged  in  this  laudable  work,  and  still 
resides  at  Richmond.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Worthing- 
ton, was  born  in  Washington  County,  Georgia,  in  1820. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Rogers.  In  Georgia  she  married 
AVilliam  McGee,  and  came  from  Alabama  to  Texas  in  1850. 
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They  started  in  1849,  but  came  by  land,  and  had  a long 
and  tedious  trip,  crossing  the  line  of  Texas,  however,  in 
the  last  named  year.  They  first  settled  in  Washington 
County,  but  soon  came  on  to  Fort  Bend.  About  one  year 
after  arriving  here  her  husband  accidently  killed  himself 
with  a gun.  In  November,  1853,  she  married  Mr.  Worth- 
ington. 

Abraham  Darst 

came  to  Texas  in  the  early  ’20s  from  St.  Charles  County, 
Missouri,  and  settled  at  Damon’s  Mound.  This  famous 
mound  is  situated  partly  in  Fort  Bend  County  and  partly 
in  Brazoria,  all  of  the  league  of  Mr.  Darst  being  in  the 
latter  county.  He  was  married  twice,  the  children  of  the 
first  wife  being  Emery,  John,  Edmund  and  Patrick.  By  his 
last  wife  were  Rosetta  and  Richard.  Emery  Darst  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Ann  Moore.  She  was  born  in  St.  Charles 
County,  Mo.,  and  died  in  1902,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
her  age.  Her  people  came  to  Texas  in  1827,  when  she  was 
about  seven  years  of  age.  Her  father  was  Elisha  Moore, 
also  a native  of  Missouri,  and  a relative  of  Daniel  Boone. 
Benjamin  Boone,  a Mier  prisoner  who  died  in  Blanco 
County  a few  years  ago,  was  a cousin  to  Mary  Ann  Moore. 
Lon  Moore,  an  old  settler  and  Indian  fighter  of  Medina 
County,  also  says  that  he  is  related  to  Daniel  Boone,  and 
must  be  a branch  of  the  same  family.  Some  of  the  Darsts 
moved  further  west,  and  a creek  in  Cuadalupe  County  is 
named  for  them.  Some  settled'  at  Gonzales,  and  one  was 
killed  in  the  Alamo.  Dave  Darst  and  his  family  were 
the  last  ones  to  leave  Gonzales  on  the  approach  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  before  they  had  proceeded  far  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  town  was  seen. 

The  Darsts  were  brave,  reliable  citizens,  as  all  the  old 
settlers  were,  with  few  exceptions,  who  came  as  colonists 
under  Stephen  F.  Austin.  Two  of  the  Darsts,  Edward 
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and  R.  B.,  fought  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  in  the  com- 
pany of  Captain  William  H.  Patton. 

W.  H.  Darst  ( ^‘Chuck’’ ) , one  of  the  sons  of  Emery  Darst, 
was  a Terry  Ranger,  and  at  one  time  served  as  sheriff  of 
Fort  Bend  County.  He  still  resides  in  the  county  and  is 
a prominent  stock  man. 

Robert  Darst,  another  son  of  Emery  Darst,  and  also 
one  of  the  staunch  citizens  of  Fort  Bend  County,  resides 
in  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Hallie  Hodge,  a sister,  keeps  a boarding  house  in 
Richmond. 

There  are  many  old  settlers  of  Fort  Bend  County  whom 
the  writer  can  only  give  a passing  notice  of,  as  their  his- 
tory could  not  be  procured. 

Levi  P.  Scott  was  one  of  Fannin’s  men. 

Courtney  Gibbs  was  an  old  settler  of  this  county. 

J.  W.  Eckman  came  to  Fort  Bend  in  1857  from  Mary- 
land. 

John  H.  Herndon,  another  old  ettler,  and  a member  of 
the  Somerville  expedition. 

Freeman  Douglas  was  a Mier  prisoner,  and  an  uncle 
of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Frost,  Mrs.  Phoebe  D.  Everett  and  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  of  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Irene  Hocker,  born  in  Richmond. 

Ingham  S.  Roberts,  well  posted  on  the  Masonic  history 
of  Fort  Bend. 

Henrietta  Lamar,  wife  of  General  Lamar,  died  October 
8th,  1891,  and  is  buried  at  Richmond. 

M.  M.  Battle,  an  old  settler  of  Fort  Bend  County,  was 
born  in  New  Orleans  February  29th,  1800,  and  died  at 
Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County,  January  15th,  1856.  He 
at  one  time  held  the  office  of  County  Judge  of  Fort  Bend. 
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TlioDipson’s  Ferry  is  noted'  in  tlie  history  of  Texas  as 
the  place  in  Fort  Bend  where  the  Mexican  army  made 
the  passage  of  the  Brazos.  Thompson  had  a negro  named 
Moses  who  was  captured  by  Santa  Anna  at  the  ferry,  and 
was  sent  with  a message  to  General  Houston  while  he  was 
in  camp  in  the  bottom  at  ^‘Groce’s  Retreat,’^  telling  him 
that  he  was  coming  up  there  soon  and  smoke  him  out. 

When  the  Mexicans  came  to  the  ferry  quite  a number  of 
the  settlers  who  had  congregated  at  Thomipson’s  large 
house  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  were  dancing,  and  al- 
though the  Mexicans  fired  on  the  place  and  hit  the  house 
repeatedly,  the  dance  went  on.  The  river  was  very  high, 
and  the  dancers  said  the  Mexicans  were  poor  shots,  and 
they  could  not  cross  the  river.  When  Almonte,  however, 
effected  a crossing  lower  down,  they  had  to  run. 
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Falling  of  the  County  Bridge  at  Richmond. 

On  Sunday,  about  tbe  3rd  day  of  August,  1893,  the 
county  bridge  across  the  Brazos  River  at  Richmond  col- 
lapsed and  went  down,  carrying  with  it  seyeral  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  about  thirty  horses,  and  two  negro  cow 
hands.  The  cattle  belonged  to  William  Nash,  and  he  was 
driving  them  east  to  Cow  Creek,  near  the  line  of  Fort  Bend 
and  Brazoria  Counties.  R.  H.  Worthington,  who  lived  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  above  the  bridge,  was  an  eye 
witness  to  the  catastrophe,  having  walked  from  his  house 
down  to  the  bluff  to  watch  them  cross.  He  says  that  when 
the  cattle  came  to  the  bridge,  the  two  negro  hands,  Charles 
Bailey  and  Sam  Johnson,  were  in  the  lead,  pointing  the 
cattle.  A sign  was  posted  on  the  bridge  warning  people  to 
go  slow,  and  when  a considerable  number  of  cattle  had 
passed  onto  it  and  the  lead  ones  were  nearly  off  the  middle 
span  they  began  to  walk  tolerably  fast,  and  the  two  hands 
in  front  whipped  them  back  with  their  quirts.  This 
brought  on  the  calamity  that  was  trying  to  be  avoided — by 
checking  the  gait  of  those  in  front.  The  middle  and  rear 
cattle  crowded  until  a dense  mass  was  on  the  middle  span, 
filling  the  bridge  full,  and  at  this  time  the  span  broke  and 
went  down,  carrying  all  of  the  horses,  the  two  hands,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cattle,  the  herd  numbering  in  all 
about  four  hundred  head.  The  cattle  which  were  left  on 
the  west  span,  quite  a number  of  them,  were  either  pushed 
off  by  those  in  the  rear,  or  voluntarily  leaped  into  the 
river  to  join  the  struggling  mass  which  filled  the  channel 
of  the  stream.  As  soon  as  possible  other  hands  in  the 
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rear  made  their  waj  to  these  frantic  cattle  and  turned 
them  back.  Many  of  the  cattle  swam  out,  but  most  of 
them  died  afterwards  from  injuries  received,  or  were  ren- 
dered worthless.  The  cattle  were  strung  out  nicely  when 
they  reached  the  bridge,  and  would  have  crossed  safely  if 
allowed  to  have  had  their  own  way  in  doing  so.  The  bridge 
evidently  was  Looked  upon  as  unsafe,  and  that  fact  should 
have  caused  the  cow  men  to  string  them  out,  instead  of 
letting  them  mass.  The  two  hands  that  lost  their  lives 
went  backwards,  and  struck  the  water  beneath  their  horses, 
being  still  in  the  saddles,  and  one  or  both  were  still  in  this 
position  when  recovered,  astride  of  their  dead  horses.  The 
inquest  on  the  bodies  of  Bailey  and  Johnson  was  held  by 
Wiley  P.  Jones,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  the  6th  day  of 
August,  1893.  The  bridge  in  question  was  a second-hand 
one,  having  been  purchased  from  a company  who  placed 
it  across  the  Brazos  River  near  Hempstead  for  Waller 
County,  but  was  condemned,  and  never  received  by  that 
county.  It  was  used  awhile,  however,  by  the  traveling 
public,  but  finally  fell  into  the  river  and  was  purchased  by 
the  Fort  Bend  County  authorities  and  hauled  to  Richmond 
on  wagons. 
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CHAPTER  LXIIL 


Fossil  Remains  of  a Great  Animal  Found  in  Fort 
Bend  County. 

One  of  the  largest  specimens  of  great  animals  now  ex- 
tinct was  found  some  years  ago  by  a Mr.  Hubbard,  in  the 
bank  of  the  Brazos  River,  while  fishing  about  sixteen 
miles  below  the  town  of  Richmond.  On  this  occasion 
Hubbard  had  landed  in  a skiff  and  instructed  his  son  to 
tieup  the  boat  and  then  come  on  up  the  river  to  a certain 
place  not  far  away,  where  he  intended  to  sit  upon  the  bank 
and  fish.  The  boy  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  tied  the  boat 
to  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  old  dead  cottonwood  snag  pro- 
truding from  the  water  near  the  bank.  When  Mr.  Hub- 
bard returned  to  get  in  the  boat  again,  and  while  untying 
it,  he  discovered  that  it  was  not  a common  snag,  but,  as 
he  supposed,  was  a petrified  piece  of  timber.  After  fur- 
ther investigation,  however,  it  proved  to  not  have  been 
wood  at  all,  but  was  the  tusk  of  a great  auimal.  An  ex- 
cavation was  now  made  to  secure  the  remains  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  after  digging  and  tunnelling  about  twenty-two 
feet,  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  one  of  the  tusks,  which  was 
eighteen  feet  and  two  and  one-fourth  inches  in  length,  and 
sixteen  feet  from  the  head  measured  eig'ht  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  tusks  of  this  animal  did  not  curve  like  those  of 
an  elephant,  but  ran  straight  out  from  the  head.  Hub- 
bard succeeded'  in  getting  out  this  tusk  and  part  of  the 
head,  w'hen  a great  rise  came  in  the  Brazos,  and  completely 
filled  up  the  excavation,  and  no  further  attempt  has  been 
made  to  secure  the  balance  of  this  immense  animal.  Not 
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enoug'h  of  imiportance  was  placed  upon  the  find  by  Mr. 
Hubbard.  He  sent  a negro  with  a wagon  to  baul  the  tusk 
home,  but  be  was  unable  to  load  it  alone,  and  proceeded  to 
chop  it  up  in  sections  so  that  be  could  do  so.  One  of  these 
parts  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  saloon  of  C.  A.  Austin 
in  Richmond.  It  is  bard  to  realize  or  get  a right  concep- 
tion of  the  great  size  of  this  animal.  One  capable  of  car- 
rying a pair  of  tusks  with  ease  more  than  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  which  at  the  head  was  as  large  around  as  an  ordi- 
nary man’s  body,  required  a monster  in  size  indeed.  These 
tusks  did  not  taper  much,  and  were  large  and  stubby  at  the 
extreme  points.  When  the  find  was  made  the  Brazos  River 
was  at  a very  low  ebb,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  and 
ordinarily  this  tusk  which  Hubbard  recovered  was  un- 
der water.  The  body  of  the  animal,  however,  was  under 
the  bank.  The  bones  of  large  animals  have  been  found 
above  Richmond,  in  the  Brazos,  and  are  now  on  exhibition 
in  Rosenberg.  These  animals  might  have  met  their  death 
by  miring  in  an  attempt  to  get  water.  It  would  take  solid 
soil  to  stand  their  weight. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


SUGARLAND — COLONEL  CUNNINGHAM^S  PLANTATION. 

This  fine  plantation  and  sugar  refinery,  now  owned  by 
Colonel  E.  H.  Cunningham,  is  a combination  of  five  planta- 
tions, namely:  Kyle  and  Terry,  Thatcher,  Brebard  and 
Borden — twelve  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  six  thousand 
five  hundred  of  which  are  in  cultivation,  cane  and  corn 
principally,  but  also  sorghum,  alfalfa,  and  truck  gardens. 
Williams,  Brown  and  Belknap,  part  of  the  Allcorn  and 
part  of  the  William  Stafford,  are  the  original  grants  on 
which  this  plantation  is  located.  John  M.  Williams  owned 
the  place  in  1828,  having  the  league  located  then.  In  1840 
S.  M.  Swinson  brought  se\"eral  schooner  loads  of  cane  up 
the  Brazos  River  to  plant  on  his  farm,  but  concluding  not 
to  do  so,  sold  the  cane  to  Williams,  which  he  planted  on 
this  place,  and  made  sugar  with  a horse  mill,  shipping  it 
down  the  Brazos  and  finding  a market  for  it  at  Galveston. 
Kyle  and  Terry  bought  the  property  in  1853,  and  put  up 
a sugar  house.  Kyle  died  in  1862,  and  Colonel  Frank 
Terry  was  killed  in  the  civil  war  in  1861.  The  property 
was  then  divided  between  the  Kyle  and  Terry  heirs,  and 
soon  after  James  Freeman  bought  1,600  acres  from  the 
heirs  of  Colonel  Terry.  The  entire  property  then  remain 
ing  was  purchased  from  the  heirs  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham, who  had  ever^dhing  remodeled  and  added  a great 
amiount  of  machinery,  the  expenses  altogether  amounting 
to  about  one  million  and  a half  dollars.  Included  in  this 
was  a sugar  refinery  and  paper  mill,  the  former  being  the 
finest  in  the  South. 
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Colonel  Cunningham  is  a native  of  Arkansas,  and  came 
to  Bexar  County,  Texas,  in  1856,  and  went  into  the  stock 
business  on  Martinas  Creek,  and  was  very  successful,  but 
the  civil  war  nearly  broke  him  up.  When  the  clash  came 
between  the  North  and  South  in  1861,  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham organized  and  commanded  a famous  company  of  west- 
ern men  called  ^‘Mustang  Greys,^’  who  were  incorporated 
with  Hood^s  4th  Texas  Brigade.  The  Colonel  passed 
through  all  of  General  Hood’s  big  battles  and  was  wound- 
ed fourteen  times,  slightly,  the  most  severe  one  being  in  the 
foot,  which  put  him  off  duty  nearly  a month.  When  Hood 
was  made  a Major  General,  Captain  Cunningham  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  Staff  and  Inspector  General,  and  ccm- 
manded  the  regiment  during  the  campaign  of  1862.  At  the 
great  battle  of  Gaines’  Mill  400  of  the  regiment  were  en- 
gaged, and  out  of  this  number  252  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  regiment  penetrated  the  Federal  lines  and  General 
Lee  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  charges  of  the 
war,  and  the  most  important — turned  McClellan’s  right 
flank  and  saved  Richmond.  While  the  men  were  advancing, 
and  within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy.  Hood  said,  ^Hdx  bay- 
onets;” that  was  tlie  word  that  saved  the  day;  bayonets 
were  fixed  and  the  line  penetrated.  Here  Thomas,  the  only 
brother  of  Colonel  Cunningham,  was  killed,  just  before 
they  got  to  the  works.  The  regiment  pushed  half  a mile 
inside  the  Federal  lines,  and  here  the  Colonel  rallied  eighty- 
two  men,  and  they  were  charged  by  cavalry  with  the  in- 
tention of  crushing  the  remnant  of  the  regiment.  The  11th 
Mississippi  and  18th  Georgia  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
the  Federal  caA^alry  was  nearly  annihilated,  no  horse  pass- 
ing through  a lane  there  with  a rider.  The  men  had  bayo- 
nets fixed,  and  as  the  cavalry  passed  Pat  Penn  fired  and 
emptied  one  saddle,  and  then  lifted  another  man  out  of 
his  saddle  with  his  bayonet.  Haywood  Brahan  also  fired 
and  got  his  man,  but  being  of  lighter  build  than  Penn,  when 
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he  transfixed  another  trooper  with  his  bayonet  was  un- 
able to  withdraw  it,  and  had  to  let  go  his  gun,  and  it  went 
with  the  man  until  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Besides  his  plantation  of  ^^Sugarland,’^  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham has  700  acres  leased  of  the  Cartwright  place, 
seven  miles  below.  The  Colonel  also  built  a little  over 
fourteen  miles  of  railroad,  called  the  “Sugarland  Road,^’ 
connecting  with  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & Santa  Fe  at  Duke, 
and  the  International  at  Areola,  running  down  Oyster 
Creek  through  all  the  main  sugar  lands.  At  his  plantation 
the  Colonel  has  a store,  postoiBfice,  etc.  It  is  situated  in  I'ort 
Bend  County  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  eight  miles 
east  of  Richmond,  and  ‘^Sugarland’’  is  one  of  the  stations. 

Colonel  Cunningham  married  Miss  Narcissa  Brahan, 
daughter  of  R.  W.  Brahan  of  Mississippi.  Their  children 
are  Edward  Brahan,  Eva  Lock,  Susie  Dismukes,  Thomas 
Brahan,  and  Narcissa  Haywood,  all  living,  two  married. 
Thomas  married  in  San  Autonio,  Miss  Maxwell,  now 
dead.  Edward  Brahan  married  Miss  McEachin  of  Rich- 
mond, Texas. 

“Aunt  Sarah  Ohase,’^  an  old  negro  woman  who  belonged 
to  Colonel  Terry,  still  lives  on  the  plantation,  and  has 
many  interesting  things  to  tell  about  the  old  times  before 
and  during  the  war.  She  was  brought  from  Virginia  to 
Cralveston  when  a child,  with  her  mother  and  other  chil- 
dren, by  her  master.  Colonel  Martin,  who  then  came  in 
a boat  up  to  Harrisburg  in  the  year  about  1847.  Colonel 
Frank  Terry  had  bought  the  plantation  now  known  as 
Sugarland  from  John  M.  Williams,  and  was  at  Harrisburg 
when  Colonel  Martin  arrived  there,  and  bought  this  fam- 
ily of  negroes  from  him,  and  conveyed  them  to  his  farm 
in  an  ox  wagon.  On  the  way  they  met  Williams  and  his 
family  moving  down  towards  Houston. 

Just  before  Colonel  Terry  started  to  the  war  he  had  all 
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of  the  negroes  marched  out  of  the  field  singing  the  old 
cornfield  songs.  He  then  had  them  formed  in  line  and 
gave  them  a talk,  telling  them  he  was  going  away,  and 
that  they  must  be  good  and  obey  the  overseer  and  driver. 
Not  long  after  he  went  to  the  war  he  was  killed  in  battle 
and  his  body  sent  back  home.  Before  the  train  arrived 
which  conveyed  the  body  the  negroes  were  all  brought 
from  the  field  and  lined  up  at  the  depot,  and  then  informed 
that  Colonel  Terry  had  been  killed,  and  that  they  were 
brought  there  to  see  the  remains  come  in  and  attend  the 
funeral.  When  the  train  came  Aunt  Sarah  says  that  men 
wearing  white  gloves  took  the  coffin  out  and  they  and  all 
the  negroes  went  out  to  where  a vault  had  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  body,  and  it  was  deposited  there 
with  ceremonies.  I suppose  these  men  with  white  gloves 
were  Masons.  Mrs.  Terry  was  afterwards  buried  in  the 
same  vault.  There  was  great  lamenting  in  the  Terry  family 
and  among  the  negroes  also  when  the  body  of  the  famous 
ranger  arrived.  The  slaves  all  liked  their  master;  he 
treated  them  well  and  gave  them  plenty  to  eat.  The  Terry 
home  was  out  in  the  prairie,  where  the  body  was  carried 
from  the  train.  The  old  woman  told  the  writer  that  she 
and  her  family  were  freed  in  the  back  yard  behind  their 
cabin;  when  asked  how  that  was,  she  said  that  Judge 
Buckner  came  there  where  a lot  of  them  were  and  told 
them  that  they  were  free. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


The  Waters^  Plantation. 

This  extensive  farm  and  sugar  plantation,  now  owned 
by  T.  W.  House,  of  Houston,  was  first  settled  by  Jona- 
than D.  Waters,  and  is  situated  on  the  Brazos  River  and 
Oyster  Creek,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Fort  Bend 
County.  Mr.  Waters  came  here  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
1840,  and  planted  a crop  of  corn  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Brazos,  and  raised  it  to  maturity  without  a fence,  at  that 
time  there  being  no  stock  in  the  Brazos  bottom. 

Mr.  Waters  came  too  late  to  receive  a grant  of  land 
as  an  immigrant,  and  therefore  had  to  purchase  land,  first 
buying  one  thousand  acres  from  Francis  Bingham  and 
later  two  thousand  acres  from  a Mr.  Caples.  He  then 
opened  an  extensive  farm  and  added  to  his  former  pur- 
chases of  land  two  hundred  acres  bought  from  John  Ship- 
man. 

The  second  crop  of  Mr.  Waters  was  cotton,  and  that  year 
he  made  one  hundred  and  eighty  bales.  The  third  crop  was 
a failure,  the  caterpillars  almost  destroying  the  plant,  and 
only  forty  bales  were  gathered.  He  now  purchased  a por- 
tion of  the  Fitzgerald  league,  and  increased  the  acreage 
in  cotton  until  finally  500  bales  were  obtained  at  a single 
crop.  After  this  Mr.  Waters  commenced  raising  cane,  put 
up  a sugar  mill,  and  also  established  a brick  yard,  in  1849. 

Allen  Vince  also  had  a farm  near  here  on  which  he  raised 
corn  principally,  but  owned  a stock  ranch  on  Vince’s 
Bayou.  He  built  the  famous  bridge  which  was  destroyed 
by  Deaf  Smith  and  a companion  the  morning  of  the  day 
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on  wMch  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought.  Vince’s 
place  on  Oyster  Creek  was  near  that  of  John  R.  Fenn,  and 
at  that  time  many  runaway  negroes  were  in  hiding  in  the 
canebrakes  and  timbered  bottoms  of  the  Brazos,  and  the 
settlers  had  but  little  scruples  about  killing  them,  looking 
upon  them  as  a menace  to  their  families  at  times  in  the 
absence  from  home  of  the  men,  which  was  frequent,  hunt- 
ing cattle  or  going  after  supplies. 

One  morning  Vince  came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fenn  and 
said : 

‘^John,  I snapped  my  gun  at  a negro  this  morning.” 

^Why  did  you  not  kill  him?”  was  the  answer.  ‘^That  is 
what  I would  have  done.” 

^^Oh,  I did  as  well  as  you  would  have  done,”  said  Vince. 
‘ J snapped  again  and  killed  him.”  This  was  a runaway 
negro  and  Vince  had  come  upon  him  asleep  in  the  bot- 
tom, lying  at  the  base  of  a large  tree,  and  a gun  leaning 
against  it.  He  was  awakened,  but  instead  of  surrender- 
ing sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  away,  carrying  his  gun 
with  him.  Vince  attempted  to  fire,  but  his  gun  snapped. 
The  negro  made  no  attempt  to  shoot,  but  kept  on  running, 
and  Vince  aimed  and  tried  his  rifle  again,  and  this  time 
sucessfully,  the  negro  falling  dead  in  his  tracks  at  the 
fire.  Now  this  runaway  belonged  to  Caples,  and  he 
brought  suit  against  Vince  for  damages  to  the  amount  of 
|800,  and  gained  it. 

When  Jonathan  Waters  died  he  willed  his  property  to 
his  wife,  and  she  sold  it  to  Thomas  Pierce,  and  in  1872 
T.  W.  House  bought  the  property  from  Pierce.  Mr.  House 
expected  at  the  time  that  John  Rw  Fenn  would  own  an 
interest  with  him,  but  as  this  partnership  was  not  con- 
summated, the  friends  of  Mr.  House  informed  him  that 
he  had  an  elephant  on  his  hands,  and  would  lose  money 
on  the  purchase,  and  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would 
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be  to  sell  out  at  once.  He,  however,  held  the  property, 
and'  spent  more  money  on  it,  and  employed  Mr.  Fenn  to 
run  it  for  him,  which  he  successfully  did  for  five  years, 
proving  to  Mr.  House  and  others  that  he  had  no  elephant 
on  his  hands,  or  at  least  one  that  would  not  pay,  for  under 
the  careful  and  judicious  management  of  Mr.  Fenn  the 
plantation  gradually  increased,  and  now  reaches  from  the 
Brazos  River  to  Oyster  Creek,  embracing  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  acres,  for  that  matter,  of  the  finest  Brazos 
bottom  land. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


First  Court  Held  in  Fort  Bend  County. 

In  book  A of  tke  records  of  Fort  Bend  County  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  entry  made : 


February  Term,  1838. 


Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  27th  day  of  February, 
1838,  the  Honorable  the  District  Court  for  the  County  of 
Fort  Bend  was  opened  agreeable  to  law ; present,  the  Hon- 
orable Benjamin  C.  Franklin,  Judge  of  the  Second  Ju- 
dicial Circuit. 

At  which  time  John  V.  Morton,  Sheriff  of  this  county, 
returned  the  venire  (heretofore  issued),  executed  on  the 
following  persons,  to-wit: 


Samuel  Jones, 

H.  M.  Thompson,. 
Eli  Fenn, 

James  W.  Jones, 

J.  Coble, 

John  Goodman, 

A.  J.  Bonds, 
Coleman  Reynolds, 
Barney  Wickson, 
William  Beard, 
Thomas  Hancock, 
James  B.  Miller, 
William  Lindsey, 
G.  W.  Pentecost, 

G.  B.  Tankersly, 

S.  Phillips, 

David  Austin, 
William  Walker, 


Elliott  Hodge, 
Moses  Lapham, 
Randolph  Foster, 
E.  G.  Rector, 
Abner  Echols. 
Thomas  J.  Smith. 
Ignatius  Johnson, 
G.  W.  Long, 

L.  M.  Armstrong, 
James  Francis, 
William  L.  Little, 
Henry  Jones, 

John  L.  Bryan, 
Joseph  T.  Bell, 
Patrick  Darst, 
James  Pevyhouse, 
William  Little. 
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From  this  list  of  thirty-five  men  were  drawn  the  first 
grand  jury: 


William  Walker,  foreman,  J.  Coble. 


John  Goodman, 
Ignatius  Johnson, 
William  L.  Little, 
Eli  Fenn, 

Henry  Jones, 

G.  B.  Tankersly, 


William  Beard, 
Barney  Wickson, 
William  Little, 
David  Austin, 

A.  J.  Bonds. 


FIRST  CASE. 


John  Colvin,  ] 

vs.  j- 

James  Wilson.  J 

‘The  defendant  not  appearing  when  called,  it  is  ordered 
by  the  Court  that  James  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  be  appointed 
curator  ad  hoc  let  urn,  and  that  the  case  proceed  as  though 
the  defendant  had  appeared.’’ 

Further  on  is  this  entry. 

“It  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  H.  E.  Hudson  and 
James  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  be  appointed  a committee  of  ex- 
amination during  the  present  term  to  examine  the  claims 
of  all  applicants  to  plead  and  practice  law  in  the  several 
courts  of  this  Republic.”  * ♦ * have  examined 

the  claims  of  Wiley  Martin  to  plead  and  practice  law  in 
the  several  courts  of  this  Republic,  and  find  that  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a member  of  the  bar,  and 
recommend  his  admission.” 

“The  foregoing  report  appearing,  it  is  ordered  by  the 
court  that  the  clerk  of  this  court  issue  such  a license  to 
the  said  Wiley  Martin  as  is  usual,  and  the  court  adjourn 
until  tomorrow,  9 o’clock.” 
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^‘February  28th,  1838. 

Wednesday  morning,  9 o'clock,  court  met  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  when  the  following  jurors  were  drawn  to 
serve  at  the  next  regular  term  of  court : 


L.  Bradley, 

J.  Oroft, 

John  Little, 

P.  Fairchild, 

Hiram  Goodman, 

A.  Sigman, 

John  Fitzgerald, 
Francis  Mudd, 

P.  M.  Hughes, 

F.  Paschal, 

John  Hodge, 

William  Lusk, 
Johnson  Hunter, 
Jesse  H.  Cartwright, 
Moses  Shipman, 
John  D.  Thompson, 
Allen  Vince, 

John  Turner, 


Kiehard  Vince, 
Abner  Harris, 
Joseph  Thompson, 
James  W.  Luth, 
James  Goodman, 
John  Levering, 
Wm.  Andrews, 
John  Cunningham, 
Robert  Hunter, 

A.  F.  Johnson, 
Francis  Quioto, 
James  Crank, 

John  H.  Pickens, 
James  Roden, 

C.  C.  Dyer, 

D.  Wickson, 

David  Randon, 

N.  Mudd. 


THE  FIRST  BILL  FOUND 

commences  this  way: 

^The  grand  jurors  came  into  court,  their  names  being 
called,  all  answering  to  their  names;  they  made  the  fol- 
lowing presentment,  to-wit: 

‘‘REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS, 

“County  of  Fort  Bend. 

“We,  the  grand  jury  in  and  for  said  county,  on  our  oaths 
do  present  V.  Banks  and  John  Moore  for  a violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  in  a case  of  assault  and  battery 
committed  in  said  county  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  this  Republic  February  28th,  1838. 

“William  Walker,  Chairman/’ 
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FIRST  PETIT  JURY. 


R.  Jones, 

William  Goodman, 
Joseph  Kuykendall, 
Hamilton  Kiggins, 
John  Goodman, 
Abner  Echols, 


David  Austin, 

Geo.  W.  Pleasants, 
Sam  Jean, 

J.  Hargraves, 

J.  W.  Jones, 
James  Croft. 


FIRST  COUNTY  OFFICERS. 

John  V.  Morton,  Sheriff;  Wiley  Martin,  County  Judge; 
Thompson  McMahan,  District  Clerk,  M.  M.  Battle,  Coun- 
ty Clerk;  Hiram  Thompson,  Assessor. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 


Business  Men  of  Richmond  Today. 


T.  B.  Wessendorff Undertaker  and  Lumber  Yard. 

J.  C.  Williams R.  R.  Agent,  Southern  Pacific. 

Joseph  Rheadager Groceries. 

Thomas  McGee Saloon. 

A.  Cohorn Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright. 

Charley  A.  Austin Saloon. 

Adams  Brothers Saloon  and  Restaurant. 

August  Meyers Dry  Goods  and  Groceries. 

J.  T.  Dyer General  Merchandise. 

Dyer  & Holmes Groceries. 

Gearge  Reading Saloon. 

Farmer  & Winston Drug  Store. 

Stuart  & Spencer; Drug  Store. 

J.  H.  P.  Davis  & Co Bankers. 

J.  C.  Florea  Editor  Texas  Coaster. 

H.  L.  Somerville Postmaster. 

John  M.  Moore Real  Estate  and  Stock. 

Homer  Darst Operator  and  Passenger  Agent. 

H.  E.  Mitchell Hotel. 

Mrs.  Hallie  Hodge Boarding  House. 

William  Rose Shoemaker. 

A.  D.  McNabb Saddler. 

C.  O.  Nash Butcher. 

Smith  Butcher. 

J.  C.  Spraul Groceries. 

R.  G.  Pleasants Livery  Stable. 
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Peter  Rosen 
A.  Bravo  . . . 
H.  L.  Dyer  . 


. . . . Merchandise. 
Merchant  Tailor. 
Hardware. 


RICHMOND  BAR. 


J.  C.  Mitchell, 

W.  L.  Davidson, 

M.  J.  Hickey, 

P.  M.  O.  Penn, 

D.  R.  Peareson, 
James  Slyfield, 

S.  C.  Russell, 

L.  M.  Williamson, 
Will  Mitchell, 


Tom  Peareson, 
Everett  Reading, 
William  Boyd, 

H.  T.  McCabe, 

C.  L.  Michael, 

W.  T.  McParland, 
J.  C.  Plorea, 

( Jeo.  Baker, 

Geo.  B.  Lang. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


County  Officers  of  Fort  Bend  County  at  the  Close 
OF  THE  Civil  War. 

B.  J.  Calder,  County  Judge. 

Robert  Hodges,  County  Clerk. 

W.  P.  Duff,  District  Clerk. 

J.  W.  Miles,  Sheriff  and  Tax  Collector. 

W.  L.  Davidson,  County  Attorney. 

C.  C.  Bass,  Assessor. 

David  Ferguson,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Precinct  No.  1. 

J.  H.  Bailey,  Constable. 

These  were  elected  in  August,  1865.  All  were  removed 
by  military  authority  except  W.  P.  Duff,  who  took  the 
amnesty  oath,  the  others  refusing  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 


PRESENT  Officers  of  Fort  Bend  County. 

Major  E.  A.  Peareson^  Sheriff. 

Edward  Adolphus  Peareson,  present  Sheriff  of  Fort 
Bend  County,  was  born  in  Matagorda  County,  Texas,  on 
the  2nd  day  of  September,  1867.  His  father,  P.  E.  Peare- 
son, was  a native  of  Alabama,  but  came  to  Texas  when  a 
child  at  a very  early  day  and  first  settled  with  his  parents 
in  Victoria  County;  married  Miss  Minnie  Rugely  in  Mat- 
agardo  County,  and  came  to  Fort  Bend  County  in  1867. 
The  Peareson  family  have  had  representatives  in  every 
war  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged — from  the 
Revolution  of  1776  to  that  with  Spain  in  1898.  In  the 
civil  war  P.  E.  Peareson  was  a lieutenant  in  Company  D, 
6th  Texas,  the  company  being  commanded'  by  his  father, 
Captain  E.  A.  Peareson,  of  Grandbury’s  Brigade. 

The  grandfather  died  in  Matagorda  County  in  the  fall 
of  1865,  and  the  father  of  Major  Peareson  died  in  Port 
Bend  County  in  July,  1895.  Major  Peareson  spent  the 
whole  of  his  life  in  Fort  Bend  Gounty,  except  when  away 
at  college.  Before  the  war  broke  out  with  Spain  he  was 
captain  of  a company  of  State  troops  which  was  disband- 
ed before  hostilities  commenced,  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  received  an  unsolicited  commission  as  Major  from 
Governor  Culberson,  and  assigned  to  duty  under  Colonel 
Luther  Hare,  1st  Texas  Cavalry,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Was  elected  Sheriff  of  Fort 
Bend  County  in  the  fall  of  1902,  and  now  serving  his  first 
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term.  Married  Miss  Josie  Stansbury  of  Fort  Bend  County 
April,  1889.  They  had  two  children,  D.  Rugely  and  Helen 
Hare  Peareson.  The  first  named  is  the  only  one  now  liv- 
ing. 

William  Masterson,  County  Judge. 

Judge  Masterson  is  a native  Texan,  born  in  Brazoria, 
Brazoria  County,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1871.  His  father, 
Thomas  Washington  Masterson,  was  named  for  a distant 
relative  of  General  George  Washington,  Thomas  Washing- 
ton being  the  great-uncle  of  Thomas  W.  Masterson,  who 
was  also  born  in  Texas.  The  grandfather  of  Judge  Mas- 
terson on  his  mothers  side  was  Dr.  John  G.  Chalmers 
(an  historic  name),  who  was  secretary  of  the  Texas  navy 
during  the  days  of  the  Republic.  The  mother  of  Judge 
Masterson  was  Annie  T.  Chalmers.  She  was  raised  by 
(teneral  Thomas  Green,  being  very  young  when  her  father. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  died.  General  Green  was  her  brother-in- 
laAV,  having  married  her  sister  Eliza.  Another  sister 
married  Colonel  Majors,  who  serv^ed  in  the  Confederate 
army;  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
in  the  United  States  army,  doing  service  on  the  Texas 
frontier,  but  went  with  the  State  when  it  seceded.  One 
uncle  of  Judge  Masterson,  William  Lee  Chalmers,  died  last 
year  (1903)  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Senator  John  T.  Mor- 
gan of  Alabama  was  first  cousin  of  the  Judge’s  grand- 
mother. The  grandfather  Masterson  came  from  Tennessee 
to  Texas,  and  settled  at  Velasco  at  an  early  day.  The 
great-grandfather.  Dr.  Archibald  Roane,  was  Governor  of 
Tennessee  in  the  early  days  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States. 

Judge  Masterson’s  father  died  in  1877  and  he  was  left 
when  very  young  on  his  own  resources,  worked  hard,  and 
took  a course  of  studies  in  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
law  department  lectures.  Received  license  to  practice 
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law  before  he  was  of  age,  but  his  disabilities  were  re- 
moved according  to  the  usages  of  law  practice.  Of  the  six 
brothers  of  his  father’s  family,  five  of  them  were  lawyers 
and  three  were  judges,  as  was  also  his  grandfatiher.  Judge 
Thomas  G.  Masterson.  Five  are  now  living  and.  in  the 
active  practice  of  law. 

Judge  Masterson  married  Miss  Fannie  Pierce  Harris  of 
Brazoria  County  in  October,  1894.  Her  father  was  K.  B. 
Harris.  They  came  to  Fort  Bend  County  and  to  Richmond 
in  1897.  Judge  Masterson’s  first  inductment  into  office 
was  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  two  months  in  the  Coun- 
ty Judge’s  office,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
J.  S.  McEachin. 

Judge  Masterson  is  now  serving  his  second  term. 

E.  P.  Andrus,  District  Clerk. 

Edgar  P.  Andrus  was  born  in  Richmond,  Fort  Bend 
County,  October  the  30th,  1858.  His  father,  Walter  An- 
drus, was  also  born  in  Fort  Bend  County  in  1830,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Brazos  River,  about  four  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. The  grandfather,  William  Andrus,  came  with  the 
first  installment  of  Austin’s  colonists,  and  his  league  and 
lal>or  of  land  was  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Brazos,  the 
league  on  the  east  and  the  labor  on  the  west,  in  the  bend. 

When  the  Mexican  army  came  in  1836,  the  Andrus  fam- 
ily were  living  on  the  Beuard,  eighteen  miles  from  the 
Brazos,  and  in  their  flight  went  to  San  Felipe,  where  Cap- 
tain Mosly  Baker  and  his  men  were  guarding  the  river, 
and  crossing  there,  went  on  with  the  fleeing  families,  and 
came  back,  with  others  of  the  colonists,  to  their  homes, 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

William  Andrus  died  in  1842,  and  Walter  Andrus  in 
1897.  They  were  farmers  and  stock  raisers,  except  the 
father  of  E.  P.,  who  was  a lawyer,  abstracter  and  real 
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estate  agent.  The  mother  of  District  Clerk  Andrus  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Martin  McMahan,  and  the  grand- 
mother was  Lucinda  Travers,  on  the  mother’s  side.  She 
was  born  in  Florida,  but  came  to  Texas  from  Georgia  at 
a very  early  day.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Andrus  was  also 
born  in  Fort  Bend  County,  in  the  town  of  Richmond.  Her 
father  died  on  ^‘Big  Creek,”  eight  miles  from  Richmond, 
southwest  course. 

E.  P.  Andrus  married  Mary  V.  Sweeny,  daughter  of 
Jordon  Sweeney,  of  Brazoria,  an  old  colonist  settler,  Mr. 
Sweeny  being  a veteran  of  San  Jacinto.  The  family  of 
Mr.  Andrus  consists  of  wife  and  one  child,  Beulah  Mary. 
Is  now  in  the  second  year  of  his  first  term  of  office. 

Henry  L.  Ransom,  Deputy  Sheriff. 

Henry  Lee  Ransom,  the  present  efficient  deputy  under 
Sheriff  Peareson,  was  born  in  Brenham,  Texas,  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1870.  His  father  was  a soldier  under 
General  Lee,  his  grandfather  having  ten  sons  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Henry  came  to  Fort  Bend  County  in  October, 
1889,  and  was  living  in  the  county  when  the  war  broke  out 
with  Spain,  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only-.-Fort 
Bend  County  boy  who  served  in  the  Philippines.  He  en- 
listed August  15th,  1899,  in  the  company  of  Captain  John 
A.  Hulen,  Company  D,  33rd  Infantry  Regiment,  U.  S, 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Luther  R.  Hare.  He 
saw  much  active  service  in  the  Philippines,  and  was  one 
of  the  famous  band  under  Colonel  Hare  that  rescued  Gil- 
more’s men.  On  June  the  30th,  1901,  when  his  term  of 
enlistment  had  expired,  he  received  an  honorable  discharge, 
with  the  following  military  record  from  his  Captain : 

“Noncommissioned  officer.  Corporal.  Battles,  engage- 
ments, skirmishes  and  expeditions,  San  Jacinto,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1899.  Taynadin  Pass,  December  4,  1899.  San 
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Fabian,  November  7,  1899;  Ango,  November  16,  1899; 
Bantayon,  November  8,  1899  ; San  Jose,  December  7,  1899; 
Bandi,  January  13,  1899;  Licuan,  January  25,  1900  ; Cagit- 
uman,  April  19,  1900;  Dalawog,  April  20,  1900;  Mal- 
ibcong.  May  19,  1900;  Dinguan  Mountain,  September  16, 
1900 ; insurgent  attack  on  Banguea,  September  20,  23  and 
28,  October  6,  13,  20  and  22,  1900.  General  Wheaton’s  ex- 
pedition to  Tinganyon  Gulf  November  5 to  26,  1899;  ex- 
pedition to  Alson  and  San  Jacinto,  November  16  and  17, 
1899;  Cabaroan,  November  23  to  25,  1899;  operations. 
Young’s  Brigade,  Northwest  Luzon,  November  27,  1899, 
to  January  9,  1900 ; Brelbalason,  May  22  to  23,  1900. 

^AVounds  received  in  service — None. 

^‘Remarks — ^Character,  excellent. 

^‘Service — Honest  and  faithful.” 

Mr.  Ransom  has  no  family. 

Clem  N.  Bassett,  Tax  Collector. 

Clement  Newton  Bassett,  the  present  Tax  Collector  of 
Fort  Bend  County,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Texas,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1842.  His  father,  Clem  N.  Bassett,  Sr., 
was  a native  of  Virginia  and  came  to  Texas  in  1836,  first 
stopping  on  the  San  Jacinto  River  at  Lynchburg,  where 
he  married  Miss  Julia  Lee  Beale,  also  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  was  soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
the  young  people  at  once  came  to  Richmond,  Fort  Bend 
County,  and  made  that  place  their  permanent  home.  Mr. 
Bassett  was  in  the  legal  profession,  and  entered  into  the 
practice  of  law  at  Richmond  successfully,  and  at  one  time 
represented  his  district  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  died 
in  Houston  of  cholera  in  1848.  His  wife  survived  him 
until  1888,  and  died  at  Richmond. 

The  grandmother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  on  his 
father’s  side  was  Miss  Bacon,  a relative  of  Nathaniel  Ba- 
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con,  the  instigator  and  leader  of  the  famous  ‘‘Bacon's  Re- 
bellion," the  first  decided  stand  against  British  authority 
in  the  American  Colonies  The  grandmother  on  the  moth- 
er's side  was  a Miss  Lee,  about  first  or  second  cousin  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lea 

At  the  commencement  of  the  great  civil  war,  in  1861, 
Mr.  Bassett  'joined  the  “Terry  Rangers"  and  was  sworn 
into  the  Confederate  States  service  at  Houston,  Septem- 
ber the  7th,  and  at  once  went  to  the  front.  At  the  time 
he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  participated  in 
every  battle  in  which  his  command  was  engaged,  and  was 
twice  wounded.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Richmond, 
and  in  1869  married  Miss  Lida  Moore.  She  survived  only 
about  one  year,  and  in  1885  Mr.  Bassett  married  Miss 
Libbie  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Captain  John  C.  Mitchell, 
of  Richmond.  He  was  the  first  sheriff  elected  after  the 
close  of  the  “Jaybird  and  Woodpecker"  feud.  They  have 
five  children  living.  He  is  now  in  his  first  term  of  office, 
and  was  elected  without  opposition. 

J.  T.  Gibson,  Tax  Assessor. 

John  T.  Gibson,  the  present  Tax  Assessor  of  Fort  Bend 
County,  was  born  in  the  county  December  16,  1878.  His 
father,  J.  A.  Gibson,  was  a native  of  Mississippi,  and 
came  to  Texas  when  a boy,  but  returned  home  and  came 
again,  at  an  early  day,  and  settled  in  Fort  Bend  County. 
He  married  Miss  Caroline  Foster  of  Fort  Bend,  daughter 
of  the  old  pioneer,  Randolph  Foster.  She  died  and  Mr. 
Gibson  married  his  second  wife.  Miss  Tennie  Anderson, 
still  living,  and  who  is  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  J.  A.  Gibson,  the  father,  died  in  1892. 

J.  T.  Gibson  was  appointed  Tax  Assessor  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  J.  S. 
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Gibson,  wbo  held  the  office  of  assessor  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  When  this  term  expired  J.  T.  became  a candidate 
for  the  office,  and  was  elected  in  1902,  and  is  now  filling 
his  first  elected  term.  He  is  a young  man,  unmarried, 
makes  a gx>od  officer,  and  gives  satisfaction  generally. 

Wiley  P.  Jones,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Precinct  No.  1. 

Judge  Wiley  PoAvell  Jones  was  born  in  Fort  Bend  Coun- 
ty, eight  miles  below  Richmond,  on  October  17,  1843.  His 
father,  Henry  Jones,  came  to  Texas  in  1822  among  the 
first  installment  of  Austin’ s colonists,  and  first  settled 
on  New  Year’s  Creek  in  vdiat  is  now  MAshington  County, 
near  Independence.  There  a brother,  William  Jones,  was 
born,  the  first  child  born  in  the  colony. 

They  lived  one  year  on  New  Year’s  Creek,  and  then 
came  on  down  the  Brazos  River  and  settled  below  the 
present  town  of  Richmond,  where  the  Henry  Jones  league 
was  located,  the  town  of  Booth  now  being  situated  on  the 
upper  league  line.  Here  Wiley  P.  Jones  was  born  at  what 
was  called  by  the  family  ‘‘The  Old  Prairie”  home.  His 
occupation  as  he  grew  up  was  farming  and  stock  raising, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  joined 
the  Confederate  army,  enlisting  in  Captain  Sullivan’s 
company,  “Waul’s  Legion.”  While  the  command  was  en- 
camped near  Independence,  Judge  Jones  contracted  a se- 
vere case  of  measles,  and  came  near  dying,  being  two 
months  in  bed  with  his  sister’  family  at  the  old  home, 
whither  he  was  conveyed  from  camp.  When  he  finally  re- 
covered the  legion  had  gone  to  Virginia,  and  he  enlisted  In 
another  command,  and  after  it  disbanded  was  not  at- 
tached to  any  other  command  during  the  balance  of  the 
war. 
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In  1887  he  moved  to  Richmond,  and  has  continued  to 
reside  here  since,  seizing  during  that  time  nearly  eight 
years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
has  held  sixty  inquests  on  people  who  lost  their  lives  in 
various  manners — killed  by  trains,  gunshot  wounds, 
drowning,  etc. 

Judge  Jones  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  be- 
ing Miss  Sallie  Bailey.  She  died  in  1869,  and  his  second 
wife  was  Mattie  Bailey,  sister  of  the  first,  and  she  died 
in  1880.  Three  children,  all  boys,  living,  none  married. 
Of  the  two  marriages  eleven  children  were  born,  eight  of 
whom  are  now  dead. 

F.  M.  O.  Fenn,  County  Attorney. 

Francis  Marion  Oatis  Fenn  was  born  and  raised  in 
Fort  Bend  County,  nineteen  miles  below  Richmond.  His 
father  was  John  Rutherford  Fenn,  who  came  to  Texas  in 
1833  and  located  on  the  Brazos  River.  His  mother,  Re- 
becca Williams,  came  to  Texas  in  1846,  and  her  parents 
also  settled  on  the  Brazos,  in  Fort  Bend  County.  F.  M.  O. 
Fenn  was  educated  at  Roanoke  College,  Virginia,  and  the 
holder  of  the  orator’s  medal  from  that  institution  against 
nine  competitors  on  the  9th  of  June,  1879.  He  then  took 
two  years’  course  of  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
graduating  in  law  at  that  university  and  taking  orator’s 
medal  from  that  institution  also,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1881. 
In  1886  stumped  Harris  County  for  Alexander  McGrowen 
for  County  Treasurer,  who  was  elected  by  >a  large  majority 
and  held  the  office  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  the  same  year 
Judge  Fenn  stumped  the  City  of  Houston  for  the  Hon. 
D.  C.  Smith  for  Mayor  against  the  Hon.  William  R.  Baker. 
Smith  was  elected  by  one  vote.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Jaybird  Democratic  Consti- 
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tution”  in  1889,  and  was  secretary  of  the  organization  for 
five  years.  At  the  general  election  held  in  Fort  Bend  Coun- 
ty in  1900  was  elected  County  Attorney,  and  re-elected  in 
1902.  His  wife  was  Miss  Lottie  Benson  of  Charlotte,  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  have  one  son,  Rutherford. 

T.  B.  Wessendorfp,  Treasurer. 

Tony  B.  Wessendorff,  present  County  Treasurer,  was 
born  in  Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County,  on  the  19th  day  of 
November,  1872.  His  father,  Anton  Wessendorff,  came  to 
this  County  from  Hamburg,  Germany,  when  but  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  made  Fort  Bend  his  permanent  home. 
Here,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  married  Miss  Johanna 
Janske;  was  industrious  in  his  habits  and  made  a worthy 
citizen.  When  the  great  civil  war  broke  out  between  the 
North  and  South,  he  served  the  Confederacy  under  Gen. 
John  B.  Hood  in  the  famous  Fourth  Texas  Regiment,  his 
captain  being  Thomas  ^litchell,  commanding  Company  F. 
On  the  bloody  field  of  Chickamauga — where  so  many  of 
the  gallant  Fourth  went  down  to  rise  no  more — Mr.  Wes- 
sendorff was  severely  wounded  and  sent  back  home,  and 
saw  no  more  service.  He  raised  a family  of  thirteen 
children — Tony  Wessendorff  being  eighth  in  the  list. 

The  mother  died  July  10th,  1888,  and  the  father  March 
26th,  1891. 

T.  B.  Wessendorff,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  County  Treasurer  in  November,  1902,  and 
is  now  serving  his  first  term. 

He  married  Miss  Jennie  Jones,  and  they  have  four 
children,  all  girls — Lizzie  Davis,  Jennetta,  Bernadine  and 
Margarette. 

Mr.  Wessendorff,  in  connection  with  his  office,  carries 
on  a lumber  and  undertaking  business,  assisted  by  his 
brother,  E.  G.  Wessendorff. 
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J.  C.  Florea_, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Florea  is  a young  man  of  sterling  qualities,  affable, 
pleasant  manners  and  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  looking  after  the  schools  of  Fort  Bend 
County.  Recently  he  became  the  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Texas  [Richmond]  Coaster^  and  is  fully  alive  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  patrons,  and  to  that  of  Fort  Bend 
County.  No  doubt  under  his  management  the  Coaster 
will  be  up-to-date  in  all  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day, 
and  be  a credit  to  Fort  Bend  County  as  well  as  to  himself. 

M.  M.  Newell^  County  Clerk. 

Mr.  Newell  is  a young  man  and  is  now  serving  his  first 
term  of  office.  H]e  has  proved  himself  to  be  very  efficient 
in  the  management  of  his  work.  His  is  one  of  the  historic 
names  of  Fort  Bend  County,  his  people  coming  here  in 
1830,  performed  their  part  during  the  trying  times  of 
frontier  days  and  Mexican  invasion,  held  offices  of  trust 
and  were  classed  among  the  staunch,  upright  citizens  of 
Fort  Bend  County. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


^‘Billy  Bowlegs.*’ 

^‘Billy  Bowlegs’’  was  a Seminole  chief,  and  lived  in  the 
swamps  and  Everglades  of  Florida,  and  some  might  ask, 
what  had  he  to  do  with  the  history  of  Fort  Bend  County. 
Personally,  nothing,  but  Fort  Bend  has  an  old  negro  wo- 
man living  at  Old  Areola  (Lucinda  LaAvson),  who  has 
some  interesting  reminiscences  connected  with  the  exploits 
of  this  famous  chief.  She  belonged  to  Dr.  Braden  in 
Florida,  who  had  a fine  plantation  not  a great  distance 
from  the  stronghold  of  Chief  Bowlegs,  who  often  made 
raids  on  the  planters  and  carried  off  their  stock,  and  e\'en 
negroes.  United  States  troops  were  in  the  vicinity,  but  so 
sudden  and  swift  were  the  raids  of  Bowlegs  that  he  often 
got  off  scott-free  with  his  booty.  On  one  occasion  he  made 
a sudden  dash  upon  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Braden.  It 
was  at  night,  and  the  family  were  at  the  supper  table, 
Lucinda  waiting  upon  them.  In  passing  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  dining  room  she  discovered  the  Indians  in  the 
orange  orchard  creeping  towards  the  house.  The  master 
was  at  once  informed,  who  had  every  light  extinguished, 
and  seizing  his  gun  approached  a window  and  opened  fire 
on  them.  They  returned  the  fire  and  yelled  considerably, 
but  finally  drew  off,  with  Bowlegs  badly  wounded,  having 
an  arm  shattered  by  a ball.  They  could  not  easily  burn  the 
doctor’s  house,  as  it  was  constructed  of  concrete  and  oyster 
shells.  Before  leaving  the  place  the  Seminoles  took  all 
of  the  horses  in  the  lots,  making  the  negroes  bring  them 
out,  and  carried  off  as  many  other  things  as  they  could, 
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including  nearly  all  of  the  negroes,  especially  the  women, 
whom  they  intended  as  wives  for  the  Indians.  Lucinda 
escaped  this  captivity  on  account  of  being  at  the  big 
house,  but  one  of  her  children  and  one  of  her  sisters  were 
with  the  unfortunate  lot.  The  childJ  cried  so  much  the 
Indians  came  near  killing  it  several  times  during  the  re- 
treat. The  Indians  had  a river  to  cross,  but  were  supplied 
with  a great  amount  of  rawhide  boats  which  they  came  over 
in,  and  had  concealed.  The  soldiers,  however,  had  been 
notified,  and  were  on  their  trail,  and  came  upon  them  be- 
fore they  reached  the  boats.  A running  fight  ensued,  but 
the  Seminoles  scattered  and  abandoned  all  of  their  stolen 
property.  Only  one  Indian  was  killed,  but  the  soldiers 
took  off  his  scalp  and  brought  it  back.  All  of  the  negroes 
and  horses  were  brought  back,  and  the  shouting  and  ‘‘glory- 
ing to  God”  on  account  of  the  deliverance  of  the  captives 
by  the  other  negroes  left  at  the  plantation  was  wonderful 
to  listen  to.  Although  this  was  the  last  raid  “Billy  Bow- 
legs” made  in  that  localitj^.  Dr.  Braden  sold  out  on  that 
account,  and  moved  to  Georgia,  He  died  there,  and  the 
Widow  Braden  then  came  with  her  negroes  to  Texas,  and 
settled  in  Fort  Bend  County,  afraid  to  go  back  to  Florida, 
Old  “Aunt  Lucinda”  was  greatly  pleased  to  think  that  the 
white  folks  were  interested  in  her  recollections  of  “Billy 
Bowlegs,”  when  the  writer  and  Judge  Oat  is  Fenn  went  to 
interview  her.  She  owns  the  little  farm  on  which  sihe 
lives.  “Yes,”  she  says,  “dis  is  de  reason  dat  I am  here 
now  in  Texas,  all  on  ’count  of  ‘Billy  Bowlegs.’  I ain’t  no 
Texas  nigger,  no  suh ; I’m  Florida  nigger.” 


The  End. 
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